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I ser amid the fields of Ayr 

A ploughman, who, in foul or fair, 
Sings at his task, 

So clear we know not if it is 

The laverock’s song we hear or his, 


Nor eare to ask. 


For him the ploughing of those tields 
A more ethereal harvest yields 

Than sheaves of grain: 
Songs flush with purple bloom the rye; 
The plover’s call, the curlew’s cry, 


Sing in his brain. 
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THE PLOUGIMAN 


Touched by his hand, the way-side weed 


Becomes a flower: the lowliest reed 





Beside the stream 


Is clothed with beauty: gorse and grass 





And heather, where his footsteps Pass, 








if ve ; 
| The brighter seem. 
iit He sings of love, whose flame illumes 
ef The darkness of lone cottage TOOMS 5 
iy Ile feels the force, 
t y nm 
- The treacherous under-tow and _ stress, 
. a Of wayward passions, and no less 
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; ; His voiee is harsh, but not with hate; 
Bis The brush wood hung 
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Its bitter leaf, its drop of gall, 
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ROBERT BURNS 
Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood : 
Its diseords but an interlude 
Between the words. 
And then to die so voung, and leave 
Untinished what he might achieve! 


Yet better sure 


Is this than wandering Up and down, 


An old man, in a country town, 


Infirm and poor, 


Kor now he haunts his native land 

As an immortal youth; his hand 
Gruides every plough ; 

Ile SI s beside each inglenook : 

Ilis voice is in each rushing brook, 


Kach rustling bough. 


His presence haunts this rool to-night, 


A form ot ningled nist and lis ht, 


Krom that far coast. 
Welcome beneath this roof of mine! 
Welcome ! this vacant ehair is thine, 


Dear guest and ehost! 








THE 


HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 








| DON'T know I an 


swered. It was Cyn 
asked iit 
but that 1 at the end of 
my story 
The rain beat time to an 
autumn tune on the win 
dow pane The fire, flick 
ering up, made sudden 
bright illuminations of 
Cynthia’s little white 
hands relieved upon the 
glossy black fur of Onyx, 
who sat cozily in her lap; 
and dying down, showed 
nothing more than a mi 
nute pair of feet stretched 
out on the hearth toward 
the warmth: and rising 
again, brought out Cyn 
thia’s little worn, sweet, 
happy face turned up to me 
with an inquiring, sympa 
thetic gaze. Somewhere in 
the darkness of the opposite 
corner [ could dimly dis 
cern the open secretary, 
and the piano, with our 
mother’s portrait above it. 
Cynthia was my half-sis 
ter, and always my atmos 
phere, audience, adviser, 

















THE HAPPY EU 


A TWILIGHT 


commentator, friend. The minuteness of 
her presence seemed to rob her authority 
of any obtrusiveness—indeed, to cast a lit 
tle jocosity about it—and the contidence 
that her sure faith inspired me with was 
not overturned by a certain sense of aggra 
vation that I felt sometimes at her deep 
content with things as they were. [would 
have had things a little different for Cyn 
hia, but her smile seemed to Say that she 


t 
knew a secret worth two of mine. She 
l 


believed so much in the happiest things, 
that I didn’t see that she stood greatly in 
need of heaven. 

However, all this digression is only to 
explain how I came to be telling Cynthia 
all about it; and yet the chief explana 
tion is that she had the sympathy that 
invited. Where shall we, indeed, find 
sentiment save in a woman of forty, with 
views and a past? I had, half smilingly, 
said this to Cynthia, and she had answer- 
ed, very gravely: 

‘** But how beautiful it is, the fresh sweet 
hardness of youth! You appreciate the 
other, but to that you turn, and love it. 
Don't analyze it, my dear boy ; grasp it 
while you can. Nature demands the trib 
ute. Nothing is ever again to be so sweet 
to you.” 


NTING GROUND 


CONFIDENCE, 


Onyx, who was looking up at his mis 
tress, turned his head, and brushed his 
nose with his fore paw. 

[ had been telling Cynthia how harmo 
nious the gay life of had seemed for 
awhile. Nothing better to do on summer 
nights than to guide a slender weight, 
through rooms full of gauze, to music, 
and to ** cool off” in the moonlight on the 
piazza afterward ; nothing better to do 
with a hot summer day than to sit side 
by side in a basket-wagon with a Hebe in 
white muslin, where little pink bows 
gleamed and hid among mysterious ruf 
fles, while one was swept swiftly along 
the crowded avenue, or over the beach, 
with a sea-breeze blowing in the face 

But a mist came over the sea An un 
fortunate word, spoken when the air was 
electric, seemed to make these employ 
ments but vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
and so one evening found me leaning dis 
consolately on the fence of a neglected 
garden, where lilies of many kinds grew 
in a tangled mass, philosophizing on the 
utter superiority of nature in its rudest 
form to art and convention, and some 
what illogically resolving to go back to 
the city and Cynthia as the nearest ap 
proach to a ‘‘lodge in some vast wilder 
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ness,’ with a friend to whom to exclaim, 

How charming is solitude!” 

My resolves had scarcely taken a very 
practical form, when a strong barytone 
voice rang a pleasant greeting through 
the silence, and I discerned Sylvester, in 





through the decay and neglect that here 
had been a former seat of fashion and 
stately mansions, where ruins of magnifi 
cence only remained. 

** Here we come to the old wharf,” said 
Sylvester, and ** beyond there a few peo 





SUNSET AT THI 


his slouch hat and artistic beard, sympa 
thetically in) accordance with my un 
worldly mood, coming toward me, with a 
load of painting traps hung over his 
shoulder 

My dear fellow, was there ever any 


thing so fortunate cried Sylvester. ve 


thought that my fun here was nearly over, 


and you come like a ladv’s postscript, the 


most portant part of the letter W hat 
ire you dol 

Thinking of goine home Cynthia 
is there, trving the solitude of the ety in 
summer It seems to ine just now quite 
the thing I'm tired of all this flammery 


15] t} { 
= L dike tilat 


ind Fas light and kid vloves 


] 
l perttel 


Weedy carden 
I see,” said Sylvester: ** you are look 
ing at the eoin all on one side, and the in 
Let me show you 


scription is confusing, 
the device on the reverse Come with 
rie Do vou know the old wharf lam 
You don't 


going there to make a sketch 
Very vood 

Sylvester put his arm in mine, and we 
made our way through the little narrow 
pictures ue streets of the old sea port 
town, and soon found ourselves in an un 
frequented part, where the houses were at 


wider distances, and we could discern 


OLD WHARF 


ple have been wise enough to build houses 
that I would were comparable to the old, 
at least as decorations.” 

A long dike stretched out into the wa 
ter, and a wharf was built at the end of it 
with seats for the contemplative, and steps 
down into the water for the enterpris 
ing. The hour was sunset, and a glow of 
eolden light blent sky and water in one 
harmonious splendor, through which sail 
boats drifted and row-boats shot. In one 
of the sail-boats a handsome vouth lounged 
by the side of a young girl in a searlet 
boating dress. Their voices came to us 
so distinetly over the water that we were 
ashamed that they should so unconscious 
ly make us the innocent recipients of their 
contidences. Presently a boat rowed by 
a solitary girl came into sight. She 
shipped her oars, and shading her eyes 
with her hand, watched the sail-boat. 
She wore a dress Of dark flannel, and her 
bright hair fell in masses over her shoul 
ders; for background, the volden sky. 

“That's good enough,” I said. 

‘It’s as beautiful as Venice,” said Sy] 
vester; and he lighted a pipe, and sur 
veved the scene in silence. 

By-and-by I broke in with: ‘* But, my 
dear, good Sylvester, brilliant as your side 





THE HAPPY 
f the coin Is, how do you expect me to 
spend it in my own service’ 1 am 
the boat, 


girls m\ ideal of w 


not 


that vouth in nor is either of 


hose oman, nor can 


wharf, and 
and 


yi 
His 


Ve sleep and live upon 1 


subDsIsSt On Sunsets and moonrises 


lawns , and 


I shall go back to the CILN 
make Cynthia amuse me.” 

Now, my dear boy,” said Svivester, 

f it was J that 

th any certainty 


resolyes 
their ful 
llment, there would be a certain reason 
with 


made those 


or belief in 


that 
You've lost a bet, or a hope 
matter what, and 
ong to retire and be morose 


n them, but you they me: 
you're blue. 

” something, no you 
at your age 
ee 

ts a waste of time. Here am Ll who car 


ry my retirement along with me nolens 
‘olens in the gayest society, and I tell you 

You 
You 
ook handsome, and your melancholy be 
for 


t's no exchange for companionship. 
lease me in your present mood, 


omes me a graceful mirror-like ae 


MOONLIGHT IN 


what 


So easily we carry other peo 


companiment to myself, flattering 
it reflects. 
ple’s crosses.” 

“Welk.” I little gruttly 


were preambling along toward the prae 


said, a you 
tical use of your side of the coin 

“Ah, IT was about to say that you had 
had only a gleam of it. 


Lt all. 


You've not seen 
[ don’t propose to pass the night 


HUNTING 


GROUND 


on the wharf. but to take vou with me to 


my Happy Hunting Ground 
dise three 


life 


i little para 
from all the 
so suddenly despise, a smal] 
el of Ah! 
introduced to it, with its 
with moss that lie in great 
the land—the land that 
of wonderful beauty, 


or Tour miles away 


vou mod 


a erand Classic you shall be 


rocks inerusted 


ridges through 


has a modelling 
its orchards and its 
sea, its woods and valleys and meadows, 
ts oaks and its thorn-trees, its shee ) and 
cattle 
‘Why, 


your fortune 


bless me, you ought to make 
you, a landscape painter 
in such a promised land,” | interrupted 
smiling. 

* You think, perhaps,” said Sylvester, 
erimly, 
the 


blissful ignorance! 


‘that the public likes the classic 
solemn, the grand What a 
No, indeed: the pub 
lic demands that I shall perpetually trip 
it on the light fantastie toe. When Lam 


hungry, acknowledge them as my Touch 


and 


THE VALLEY 


Audrey 


stone, and at their bidding 
. 


like 
I skip, even if heavily 
money, | 


‘Well, if ‘they their 
] 


it is but fair that they shall 


pay 
suppose ‘take 
their choice,’ ” I] remarked 

‘That’s the 


There comes in my helplessness, and so 


point,” said Sylvester 


to you [turn for sympathy. Come, [ve 


a buggy waiting here for me in the town 








SYLVESTER’S ( 


and we will stop at your hotel for your 


A greed ¢ 


forting thing i 


traps. Nature is the most com 


n the world,” said Sylves- 


ter, as we drove over the beaches, pointing 
with his pipe to the horizon line and the 
darkening sea. 

Later he pulled up the horse to point 
me out a field hedged by an orchard, and 


where a yoke of oxen were grazing. 

That's good, but my Happy Hunting 
Ground is better—a never-ending picture- 
book.” 
that evening up and down through a love 
ly valley, watched the 
moonlght weaves through summer nights. 


Even after we went 


and the wonder 
into the farm-house, 
where the kindly housewife had made our 
rooms far more cozy than one often finds 
them out of city limits or a private coun 
trv-seat, L sat at the window till the dawn 
surprised me, and I saw the sun rise glo 


and meadows where 
the peaceful kine had spent the summer 
ight, as I wished I had done 

So Sylvester found me 
at 


before 


riously over rocks 
a} 
when he knock- 
out 
a lit 
tle curiously and suspiciously, and said, 
early? I thought that I 
shouid expend all my muscle in waking 
you;” 


ed mv door, and bade me come 


breakfast He looked at me 


‘* Dressed so 


and I, willing to avoid his amiable 


And so I thought, as we wandered | 


LASSIC FIELD, 


jeer, nodded my head in half-guilty ac 
quiescence. ‘*I want to show you my 
little Greek field,” said Sylvester; and he 
led me through daisies and wet grass and 
dewy wild roses, and presently we stood 
where, in an exquisite simplicity, a sort of 
divine economy, trees and rocks and low 

lying distance did surely suggest a young 
shepherd with pipes perched on the rocks, 
and a gentle sheep or two browsing along 

side. 

I said as much to Sylvester, who patted 
me on the back in his enthusiasm, and 
produced a sketch-book from his pocket 
‘* Here you are,” he said. ‘I did it the 
other morning. I wanted to know if you 
You 
My dear young friend, 
you are in an admirable frame of mind.” 

As he spoke a lamb trotted up to the 
rocks, and seeing us, stopped shyly, and 
turning about, galloped away with the 
picturesque awkwardness of its kind. We 
followed, calling to it, but it did not heed 
us, and presently we saw that it was but a 
skirmisher from a flock that followed the 
wood farmer, who held a tiny one in his 
arms. We asked him if anything ailed 
it. The poor little creature had 
stepped on by a horse in the meadow. 
the farmer guessed, when he found it help- 


wouldsee. Yes, it is as true as fact. 


saw it at once. 


been 
So 





ess as he went to drive the sheep into an 
ther field. 
cosset it,” he said. 

‘Poor little beast!” I 
back as we walked on. 


‘IT guess my old woman can 


mused, looking 





MORNING IN 


**Oh no; it is weak, and easily finds a 
protector. The lone 
liness to which their strength eternally 


The strong sutfer. 


condemns them is to me the most pathet 
ic of all things. Come with me down in 
the valley meadow yonder, and I will 
show you a dwarf cedar that has grown 
ip in 
winds. 


and 
By some sarcasm of fate the seed 


alone winter storms spring 
of a giant tree has fallen between two lit 
Dwarf, 
I say, but that refers to its actual mea 
surement—something more than four feet. 
In kind it is a giant, and though the 


crowth has been so slow as to find hard 


tle rocks, where there is no room. 


ening age creeping upon it before it has 
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taken its rightful development, the diree 
is all to strength and and it 
stands there the model of a mighty giant.” 


tion foree, 


As we went we could see it afar off, be 


yond where a spring gleamed in the sun, 





THE MEADOW, 


and sheep browsed in half shadow, and 
the little farm boy, followed by a flock of 
white ducks, carried a pitcher of water 
he 


this 


basket of as with 
et i the 


dwarf cedar when we had reached it, and 


and a erain went 


bare contrast was 
Sylvester had indicated his favorite view 
of it. far of 


gave it its proper severity of setting. 


where a background rocks 

The sound of a bell from the farm-house 
warned us of the folly of persisting in eat 
ing the chameleon’s dish,and I was obliged 
to pay the price of my duplicity by sit 
ting down to breakfast without dressing 
Afterward I excused myself, and went to 
my the which I 


room, from window of 
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THE 


later saw Sylvester afar off busily at work 
with the brush. 
He came me that 


there was a goose-plucking going on in 


before dinner to tell 


the barn, which was very picturesque to 
see, and explained to me that this opera 
tion was performed just as the creatures 
were ready to moult, and was almost ab- 
solutely painless, and that their slight dis 
comfort was well repaid by their absurd 
they set at 


ent quacking away, stretching out their 


joy when were liberty, and 


heeks 


vaited their fate in an empty 
Is ( { 


osed by a eate. and 


rierne 


as a ludicrous tragedy about it as 


one by one they were brought out and 


plucked, and an entire comedy in them as 


they widled away afterward 





IR OWN DOOR 


DWARF 





CEDAR. 


‘You must see the pigeons,” said Sy] 
vester. ‘‘Come out into the farm-yard 
All the upper story of the barn is a doy 
See that little gray and white pai 
of newly mated ones, billing and cooing 


cote, 


on their own door-step!” 

Presently there was a commotion among 
the feathered inhabitants, and the a 
seemed filled with wings. 

‘It’s the table @héte,” said Sylvester 
** Look at them clustering like bees abou 
that iron platter! It’s dinner-time, 
see, 

In the afternoon I went sketching w 
did the sketching 


Svivester; that is, he 
and | accepted the réle of appreciative au 
He 
under which the sheep were seeking shad 
I proposed to him that he should 


dience. was sketching a thorn-tre: 


OW 








TABLE D’HOTE 
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lish his sketch another day, and walk 


ith me across the country toward the 
iting blue distance, climbing the little 


cks that looked so great. 
You don’t understand,” he answered, 
This is an enchanted country. The pie 
one finds to-day is never there to 
rrow. A thousand others lure vou on 








SHEEP UNDER 


very side, but that particular one that 
harmed you yesterday has fled. I saw 
this one a fortnight ago, and I have revis 
ted the spot every day at the same hour 
or a fortnight. To-day is the first time 
that IT have found it again. See where 
the sun shimmers in the branches of my 
horn-tree; look at my sheep arranged like 

little classic pastoral; the simple unob 
trusiveness of my background. To-mor 
row it will be gone like a mist. No won 
der a certain famous divine who made 
this place his haunt once evolved a theory 
that there was no matter, that we think 
objects into existence!” 

‘IT wish we could,” said I. ** T should 
like your Happy Hunting Ground.” 

‘Well, [ think a man was never before 
told so distinetly that he was a bore.” said 
Sylvester, good-naturedly. 

I picked up a sketch-book that lay be 
side him on the ground, and turned the 
pages idly, till I stopped at one that took 


mv eve What are these thowers 
asked 

Marsh-mallows One cant in black 
and white give their flaunting jJovousness 
It needs their robust pink color L de 
light in them Thev remind me of some 
buxom country lass, proud of her strengtl 


and her rosy cheeks, vain and joyous in 








THE THORN-TREE. 


her beauty, eager to tell, laughing and 
blushing, how she is admired, feeling her 
self peculiar in this, unconscious that she 
fulfills a simple law of nature She is a 
Wolalh, and meh admire her She knows 
not that were it otherwise she would fail 
In One pomnt of nature, that it is not an ac 
complishment she has earned to be at 
tractive, but There! you are laughing 

* Not at vour talking, Svylvester—may 
vou talk forever!—but at the sudden ree 
olleetion of a saving of the Doctor's 

* Confound vour quotations Troms the 
Doctor! Havent you outgrown that 
habit 7” 

“You may confound it if it is net good 
He said once that some people were sur 
prised to find that they had the natural 
faculties of humanity, a brain as well as 
legs. Youdon’t even smile. I will leave 
you in your ill-humor. Where shall I 
find marsh-mallows 


"Oh, just below there. Go down the 


on ea at eh COL LEELA SARA LLL LOS LEAD 
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THE “YOUNG GIRL IN A RIDING-HABIT.”’ 


hill, eross the valley; at the end of the 


valley is a pond, and beyond a marsh, and 
there you shall find marsh-mallows. You 
shall know them by their flauntine and 
their bright pink color. They are as large 
as your hand. How restless you are! 
Good-by! Good luck!” 

It was as if Sylvester's parting blessing 
had suddenly taken etfeet, for as I came 
to the hiahe st point ot eround, and looked 
down to the valley, what should I see! 
Not marsh-mallows: no: if L was not 
dreaming, Lsaw seated amid the tall grass 


es down in the valley a young girl in a 


riding-habit She had taken otf her hat, 
held her whip in her hand, and sat dream 
ily looking up to where I stood. Surely 


she must have seen me, as [ stood relieved 
against rocks and sky, below me the slop 
ng ground and the browsing sheep. Sure 
ly she must have seen me. She seemed to 
start; she half rose: she sat down again: 
she put on her little beaver hat; she gath 
ered up the folds of her skirt in her hand; 
and she walked away. 

| made all haste to the Spot; the fricht 
ened sheep fled before my rapid progress. 
I vaulted the stone wall that hedged the 


upper end of the 
ley; Iran. Buty 
was she? Was itt 
that we think pe 
into being?) Shy 
here, surely. \W 
yes; there was 
print in the 
where some one 
been. sitting, whe 
sat at that mon 
baffled and bewi 
ed. Perhaps she 
not been there 
looked about. So 
thing shone in 
grass. I picked it 
with a strange sens 
tion; it was a h 
pin, and warm, a 
it had just fallen fro 
the hair. Foo]! 
might be warm fr 
the sun, and ha 
lain there long. No 
it showed no rust 
put it in my pocket 
I rose, and half ain 
lessly followed 


way I thought IT had 
seen her take toward 


a thick hedge of trees and undergrowt! 
that covered a steep ascent from the valle) 
I put aside the foliage with my hands 


a 





TOO AN ¥ ae 


“IT WAS A HAIR-PIN.” 
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ind was about to begin my climbing 
through briers and over rocks, when I saw 
something white at my feet. I picked it 
ip: it was a lady’s handkerchief—a little 
vauzy thing of cambric, with a scalloped 
border, but neither name nor initial. <A 
vague odor as of wild roses clung about it. 
| remembered the same before about a veil 
But was [ sure that no other lady 
dropped wild roses in the drawer of her 
bureau, or laid them in her handkerchief 
sachet? Yet with feverish haste I 
ried on. 


of hers. 


hur 


A woman must have been very active 
to climb this. An instant I paused to 
take breath when I had reached the top. 
| looked about, half expecting to see her 
seated near, resting after her exertions. 
There was no one in sight. Now which 
To my left lay an 
apple orchard, and beyond I knew was a 
road, where horses might be waiting; to 
the right the farm-yard. The orchard 
was most probable. I took the orchard, 
ind I was right. Had she laid a trail for 
me all the way? How rapidly she must 
have walked or run! Did she fear pur- 
suit? [vaulted the orchard wall. I was 
on the road, but the button wood-trees that 
made a hedge on the other side 


way had she gone ? 


must, 
with the undergrowth of blackberry vines 
and wild-rose bushes, have hidden me from 
sight. Idid not seem to attract the atten 
tion of a lady and gentleman who were 
not far from The gentleman sup 
ported her with his arm, and fanned her 
with his hat. 
mist swam before my eyes. 


me. 


I seemed paralyzed. A 
When I look 
edagain, saw that the man was her broth 
er. In my excitement I had failed to no 
tice this important fact. He was saying: 
*T told you, my dear, that that climb was 
too much for you. Are you better now / 
Do you think that you can ride home 7” 

I stood there confused. Was it the 
climb that had made her faint? Was it, 
perhaps, her surprise at seeing me? Dared 
Ithinkso? Now whatshouldldo? Her 
brother was mounting her upon her horse. 
He gave her the reins: he re-assured her, 
patting her knee caressingly. What ag 
gravating creatures brothers are! Should 
[ step forward and speak? What should 
I say? How would she receive me? 
Should I present her handkerchief; and 
would she bend forward with a graceful 
coolness and say, ** You are very good; I 
am sorry to have troubled you”? What, 


indeed, should I gain, and her 


brother 





there to watch us both, with the superior 


right to take her away at any moment ? 
In a moment it would be too late Her 
brother had jumped into his saddle, and 
they rode away. 

Lelimbed the orchard wall, and sat down 
under the trees in no amiable mood. A 
mild, contented cow grazed amid the fleck 
ing lichts and shadows. How we worry 
and struggle through life, with nature per 
petually setting us the example of simple 
obedience! Yet there are storms and vol 
canoes too, the passions of nature: but they 
they do noth 
ing equivalent to hiding by orchard walls, 
to acting unfelt indifference. No doubt I 
was a fool. 

Sylvester and I sat about on the rocks 
behind the little farm-house till a late hour 
that evening, talking over old times, and 
when I went to my room I sat up still 
later, looking at two little things that | 
took from my pocket, feeling as if some 
inspiration would come to me as to the 
way to the chance that had 
dropped them into my hands. But even 
at breakfast the next morning, when | 
broke it to Sylvester that I meant to leave 
him that afternoon, Thad no very definite 
idea of what I meant to do next. 

* What!” said Sylvester, ‘leave the 
Happy Hunting Ground! Have I not 
ceaselessly entertained you with stores of 
wisdom ¢ 


have a certain directness; 


best use 


Have we not wandered about 
like a second Virgil and Dante in a latter 
day What 
ments can I offer you ? 
ture! 
this ?” 

* Ah! my dear Sylvester, it is true that 
we have wandered like Virgil and Dante, 
and you have poured your stores of wis 
dom into my lap, as it were, with a lavish 
gwenerosity. 


Paradiso 7 further induce 
Unsensitive crea 


What land shall you find equal to 


I find no fault with vou, nor 
with your Paradiso in itself; but Dante 
does not find his Beatrice here. There is 
no Beatrice in the orchards of your Hap 
py Hunting Ground; your rocks are bar 
ren, and your sea is sad. * Not here! not 
here! is their continual ery.” 

‘** No, indeed,” said Sylvester. 
her in every sunrise and sunset, 


‘| find 
the 
shadows of every orchard and the foam of 
every wave, in the clematis and the wa 
ter-lilies, in the honeysuckle and the bees, 
in the butterflies and the wild roses, in the 
morning-glories and the lark.” 

‘** Now speaks the artist and the poet. I 
am but an ordinary mortal, and the morn 
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SYLVESTER AND I MEETING 


g-glory and the butterfly are but a pass 
ing delight to me 
Fate 


to detain me 


favored Sylvester's amiable wish 
The gray sky of that morn 


gr ore 


rain drove us in doors, where we filled our 


landlady’s best room with smoke, streteh 


ed our leneths in turn on her horse-hair 


sofa and composed a jocose catalogue of 


the chromos that decorated her walls 
foree till by night 
our little farm-house as in a 


The storm grew in 


we were in 


ship at sea, shaken and tossed, and 


yvind’s chromatic seale waked all the mel 
ancholy | had been joking into obscurity 
that day 
witha sudden waking upon the finest sun 
rise the most artistic soul could have im 
agined. I got out of bed immediately, 


and out of doors in as brief a 


time as a respect for the proprieties per 


mitted I found Sylvester before me, 


THE SHEPHERD 


w darker and darker, and soon the 


the 


At dawn it cleared, and | came 


span of 








AND HIS FLOCK 


perched on the great ridge of rock that 
hedged the valley, and only waiting for 
me in order to climb over its entire face 
The magnificent view lured us on till 
we found to our astonishment that we 
had completed the whole distance of the 
ridge, stone walls and all, for the strange 
natives of the surrounding country even 
take their walls to the top of the rocks, 
uncontent with checking the land with 


them. The sea was white with foam, and 


though the ships might have been swept 
clean from its surface by the night’s hur 


ricane, there they -were in the morning 
light, with bellying sails dashing gayly 
But were the 
The land had a peculiar brillianey and 
freshness, the moss-inerusted rocks look 


along those survivors 


ing like masses of some stone of the fam 
ily of malachite, and the streams in the 
meadows full, and glancing and gleam 
ing. Inthe high winda hat was of doubt- 





THE HAPPY 
ful use or ornament, and we carried them 
ce sun-shields in our hands, as a China 
an carries a fan. 
that 
ving, “If you must go, my dear boy, 
An old 
ids at fifty that it is best to stay in one 
But 
something with you for a souvenir of my 
Hunting He 
his Tore 


[ went away morning, Sylvester 


ou must. fellow like imyself 


ace a good deal. you must take 


Ground.” looked 


Happy 


hrough sketeh-book, and out a 
al ‘Here is a 
pider [ found once keeping the gate of 
rat of the that | the 


leads to 
escent Into the valley; a view of 


sort of pot pourri a 


side farm 
little 
Lhe pond up beyond the meadows: a Wa 
ter-lily from the pond below the marsh at 
and a sketch of a 
lady I found reading one day in that lit 
They 


‘e trifles, but will serve for a keepsake. 


the end of the valley 
tle nook in the big rocks on the hill 
(;ood-by ; God bless you, dear boy !” 

I spent some hours at my hotel in mak 


ng an elaborate toilet. [looked quite un 


ike Dante, when all was done, but, like 
him, | sought my Beatrice. 

A large company of ladies in charming 
costumes made more beautiful the sunny 
afternoon on the lawn of a fine country 
seat, where they had set up a target, at 
which they were shooting arrows. 

At the moment of my approach it was 
Beatrice was shooting. 

that thud grateful to the archer’s 
buried itself deep in the bull’s-eve. 


my Her arrow, 
with 
ear, 
A mingled cry of feminine voices gave 
the applause. She turned her head to the 
left as she plucked another arrow from 
the quiver. A She handed her 
bow who stood 


pause. 


to a young man near. 


They seemed to be talking. She pulled 


HUNTING 


GROUND 


otf her clove, bow clidnee d 


deliberately P 


took thre agai 


hit the 
She walked away to a garden seat, where 


and again bull’s-eve 


| speedily presented mi self 


She looked up in answer to my silent 


bow, and smiled faintly She was very 


pale L found words to say, presently 


“You go straight to the mark. J wish IJ 
understood the art as well.” 
She answered nothing, but plaving with 


held 


Several people came up to con 


she between her hands, 


an arrow 
broke it. 
gratulate her upon her success She said 
that 
more that day. 


she was tired, and should shoot no 

| moved away to speak to other people, 
and a little later we were all asked to go 
into the house for a four-o’clock cup of 
tea, L stood in the doorway as shiv pass 


looked up at 


She me, blushing 


C)rie 


ed in. 


and said: “It takes a little practice 


can't be sure to do it the first time 

The crowd swept between us, and I had 
no moment alone with her again. 

lL called the next morning. The serv 
ant told me that she had a bad headache, 
L called 
again the next morning, having sent her 
the night There 
trunks in the hall. The family were re 
She had preceded them, 


with her brother and a maid, to put the 


and was contined to her room. 


flowers before were 


turning to town. 


house in readiness to receive them. 
It looked like 


town 
No note, no word, for me. 
an intended retreat. 

* And so,” L said, having 
point in my story, “here I 
Cynthia, rather outwitted by 

‘Do you mean to leave it 
Cynthia. 

**T don't know,” 


reached this 
alm, you see, 
the enemy.” 
there said 


I answere 





























































FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISLANDS 


IDDLETON had his preconceived 
notion of the Maine islands 
When he looked at that inte: 
minably indented coast on tli 
map, it gave him a fanciful in 
pression as of the toothing ot 
machinery, into which played 
the reciprocating wheel, as it 
were, of the tides and currents 
swinging off in a great are to 
ward the north of Europe. 

It was a coast of two hundred 
and eighteen miles, he knew, in 
a straight line, but something 
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like two thousand five hundred 
if you followed it around by the 
shore. He felt that it was leaden 
in color, chilly, desolate—iron 
bound, that was the word. He 
had wondered at and admired. 
especially for their attempted 
stay there in the winter, those 
early voyagers from the warn 
European countries—the Verra 
zanos, Cabots, De Monts, Gos 







































nolds, Weymouths, and our very 
old friend Captain John Smith, 
who had come long before the 
landing at Plymouth Rock, and 
most of them before James 
town, Virginia, and he had 
wished they might have had a more comfortable fate. Still, he 
had an interest in out-of-doors of almost any kind—in the habits 
of tish, where they promised to be seen to advantage, and in those 
of men, as well, likely to differ a little from the every-day patterns 


PROPERTIES 





to which one is accustomed. Such promise the remote-looking Maine islands miglit 
fairly be supposed to make, besides that of a refreshing temperature for the sum 
mer, at any rate. 


*T will go about with a preconceived notion no longer,” said Middleton; and so he 
found himself presently, at midsummer, sojourning in the midst of them, not a little 
surprised on occasion at what he saw, but, on the whole, well content. 

The first point at which his previous conceptions began to be shaken was in a tall 
old red shingled tower, like the tower of a windmill, on the heights at Portland, above 
the archipelago of Casco Bay. An elderly man watched there, in a store of bunting 
methodically distributed in pigeon-holes, to signal the appearance on the far-off hori 


zon of vessels in which he took an interest. 


Wherever islands are gathered together 


in numbers greater than two or three, it appears that the superstition must prevail 
that there are three hundred and sixty-five of them, and Middleton was only moder 
ately stirred to find the usual one for every day in the year claimed for Casco Bay. 
But it was the glowing warmth and exquisite hues of things at which he marvelled. 
The channels leading down among them were of the lovely opaque blue of lapis lazuli. 
Beyond this the islands drew together in their multitude like a single richly wooded 


Touches of white in them indicated the houses, patches of gray the weather 


beaten wharves, at which through the telescope little figures could be seen landing 


and putting off. 





The deep water in the harbor in front was of a fine blue also, and 
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)Q~ 
eed f 


crags and bowlders, among the larch, paragement of this frst elimpse of a new 


Siliti} 
I 


ie, and fir of the shores, of the plea world in the memory of any scenes they 


rray that parnters love. might have left behind them whatsoever 


enamine seimm: Hageman re ete ee 


“Why, it is the coloring of Bellagio He went down to Commercial Wharf, 
| Riva.’ eried Middleton. ** We have | and took a little steamer—one of a num 
ing to concede to Ischia or Sorrento.” | ber, well careened over by the weight of 
fe found this trait even intensified as | their passengers, flying flags and playin 
went on up the coast, and only some | squeaky music—that criss-crossed abo 


n wreaths of mist here and there to | the harbor, between the forts. the vachts 


<n gE ean aE RN 


ve atouch of mystery to the atmosphere, | the frigates (one French and one British 








CLEANING FISH 


and to soften over-rugged outlines, like | lying at anchor, and touched from island 
the great camel humps of Mount Desert, | to island, in front of white summer ho 
instead of a lowering gloom; and inas- | tels and bowling-alleys, by which exeur 
much as it so happened that he had been | sionists in sailor suits were playing cro 
chilled and dejected by unteeasing fogs and | quet. The government had a collection 
rains among the vine-clad hills of France, | of bulky red buoys ranged on Little Hog 
and all the rest of it, not lone before, he | Island, with an odd effeet : Little Che 
abandoned from this time his sympathy | beague had one of the most attractive 
for the early explorers. Sailing in upon | of the white hotels ; Great Chebeague, a 
such lovely vistas in their favorable mood, | white church; Hope Island, a single poor 
they could have had little reason for dis- | house and barn, with a pateh of cabbages 
Vor. LXI.—No. 363.—22 
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hear by, and a lonely dark pine grove 
behind A collection of overprosperous 
white buildings on a treeless small island 
near the town, with parallel rows of lat 
tice-work all about for the curing of fish 
in the sun, was pointed out to him as the 
establishment of a‘* banker.” It was not 
a financial magnate, it appeared, but a per 
son whose occupation consisted in fishing 
in his schooner on the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, or possibly on the Amer 
ican ** George's,” a hundred miles or so 
off Cape Cod. It was not at all romantic 
in its aspect, and Middleton made sure 
as the case proved—that he should meet 
these bankers under more favorable cir 
cumstances 

He remarked a quaint and vigorous 
play of imagination in the naming of the 
islands He began to note he re, and con 
tinued to find on his travels in plenty, 


} 
¢ 


such titles as, the Ship, the Barge, the 


A FLAKE YARD. 


Whale-Boat, the House, the Basket, t 
Junk of Pork, Little Spoon and Bi 
Spoon, the Ram, the Gooseberry, thi 
Great Duck and Little Dueck, the Brown 
Cow. Then there was a numerous h 


} 
} 


man family of an eccentric sort: thi 
Hussey, the Orphan, the Brothers, thi 
Sisters, and the Old Man and Old Wo 
man—in short, a suggestion of every 
shape or trait from common life to 
which a resemblance could be forced by 
the liveliest fancy. 

At one of the landings an agitated 
man rushed down as the boat moved 
off, and, brushing aside a yvoungish ma 
tron, with conspicuous filling of gold in 

her front teeth, and a door-key with a tag 
attached swinging in her hand, and se 
curing the acoustie benefit that is got by 
placing the hand at the side of the mouth 
shouted to a passenger who had just got 


aboard, ** And, George, a couple of pound 
of French yvaller, while youre about it 
French yaller!” 

But this kind ef people, in the kind of 
large pleasure-park the place seemed to be, 
with its close relations with a high state 
of civilization, did not so much attract 


him. It seemed desirable to choose one 
of the remoter islands, which might con 
tain something different, and serve as a 
type of its class, and so pass on. 

What selection so judicious as that of 
Orr’s Island, one of the outermost of the 
group, about which the testimony of an 
amiable lady with the literary faculty, 
who had set foot on it to make it famous, 
was already on record? Orr's Island it 
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cordingly was. He was rowed thither, 
ross the swift deep channel from Harps 
ell, inthe kind of small boat universally 
ise, Sharp at both ends and flat on the 
ttom, knownasadory. No sooner was 
landed than he discovered a potential 
Pearl of Orr's Island,” and Moses as 
ll. under the bashful hats of brown lit 
» children going ** berryi @” along the 
nele, central road. He saw the distant 
hite spire of Parson Sewell’s meeting 
ouse, to which the characters used to sail 
a Sunday, on Harpswell, over the top 
a couple of the most delightful old 
ilks in a cove. And the lively Sally 
Kittredge, he figured, was the young wo 
nan at whose house he dined at noon 
there being no hotels—who had been at 
seminary on the mainland, and who 
vove wonderful mats for the floors out 
f{ no other material than common rags. 
Some of these were of naive, charming de 


signs, like patterns of tea-cups, red and | 
yjlue flowers and irrecular leaves seattered 


over a drab ground, and he thought the 
ousehold art companies of the time might 
e glad to know of them. The mats were 
. usual domestic product, and he began to 
suspect that he had happened on a true 
ein of original artistic inspiration in this 
remote corner of American territory. But 
it appeared that the naive and old-tapes 
try looking ones were the result of errors, 
and received contemptuous treatment in 
consequence, as too horrid for anything, 
while the ideal actually aspired to was of 
ivery different and insipid character. 

At the hither point of the island, which 
had a leneth of about three and a half 
miles, were a flourishing store, fish-houses, 
and a wharf. The hill-side was set with 
the lattice-work ‘ flakes,” or tables for 
drying the fish, thenceforward a pretty 
constant spectacle. The Maine islander 
has them about his house as a farmer 
elsewhere might have rOWS of bee hives, 
or milk-pans, or a vineyard. Middleton 
had passed his days with but a shadewy 
idea of how the plump and dripping and 
animated fish of the ocean is converted 
into the arid product of the corner gro 


cery, and now it was with a becoming 


sense of improvement that he observed 
the process. 

The freshly captured victim was decap 
itated, split down the back, cleansed, and 


thrown into a pickle of Cadiz salt, to lie 
from spring to autumn if it were a large 
cod, a week or ten days for most of the 


other varieties. It was drained a couple 


of days, and thereupon transported to the 
flakes. It lay there, back upward first, 
then the meat side, till the sun had dried 
out of it all its moisture, and it was no 
longer a fish, but the mummy of a fish, 
endowed by salt and desiccation with 
something very like immortality. The 
sun must not be allowed to strike down 
too tiercely, to avoid which the flakes 
were made capable of being sloped at 
an angle. Sedulous attendants generally 
hovered near them for this service, and to 
spread out the fish in the morning, gather 
them up into hillocks on the approach of 
fog or storm, and at evening, and to cover 
them with gambrel-roof-shaped wooden 
boxes for protection. 

‘What fish have you there 7” inquired 
Middleton, early in these scenes, of an at 
tendant, who proved to be a buver and 
dealer as well. 

‘Cod, haddock, and pollock mostly 
and hake.” 

“Tt appears that the rule is indeed of 
universal application,” he said, in a mus 
ing way, having, we may suppose, very 
little on his mind. ‘*' The fisherman, too, 
must make hake while the sun— But 
faneying that the man’s eve glared with 
a stern reprobation at him, he turned it 
off, and complimented him on his fish, 
and inquired the prices, 

* They're good “uns, and plenty on “em,” 
said the dealer, idly tossing a misplaced 
haddock down the flakes; ** but they hain't 
wuth nothin’—bout a dollar a kental for 
hake. J can’t get no more; mebbe there’s 
them that can. Yours was hake, was it?” 
he concluded, with the bargainer’s half 
closing of the eves. 

All these varieties had their plainly dis 
tinetive marks and peculiar customs, and 
as Middleton came to know them better, 
he took the more friendly interest in their 
fortunes. The hake is of a white slimy 
surface. He must be taken in deep wa 
ter—seventy fathoms is not too much 
and over mud, not rock, bottom. The 
pollock is known by his white stripes, to 
which the haddock has dark stripes cor 
responding He prefers rather shoal wa 
ter, but a considerable distance from shore, 
and is the ‘*gamest” of all, making an en 
ergetic resistance to capture, both by force 
and subterfuge. The haddock has in ad 
dition two ** devil marks,” the prints of a 
thumb and finger authentically known to 
have been left by the arech-enemy in lift 


. vie ane itaacngee tami ne ae 
sere ent enna © 
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HAKERS OFI 


ing the ancestor of the 
The 


best chowder fish 


race out of water 
OCCASLON has the 
oe the He 


frequents shoal grounds, and remains on 


on 


Orie haddock 


I’t pute of bein 
hake makes 
p ylloek, it 


Large 


the coast all winter, while the 
off into deeper water, and the 
is thought, to the southward eod 
d the 


Is taken 


was account choicest of the fish for 


curing lt 


at its best on the dan 
The meat there 


verous bank Of George s 


is Whiter, owing to the clear sandy bottom, 
red 


the general law that 


vhile the rock fish of inshore has a 


der tinge, following 

the 
feed 
that the man 


pollock was said to have 


fish approximate color of the bottom 
WHICH they 
It appeared 


went 


over 
while who 
out tor 
“and the one who went 
for haddock ** haddocking,” 


gone ** pollocking 
without dis 
tinct appellations for their branches of 
the fished 


his boat, was a 


business, man who for hake, 


and also 


} 


*“haker.”’” In 
other dep irtments there were, in the 


riggers, 


same 
draggers, seiners 


‘called seeners), and the bank 
mentioned In the month of 
\ugust the hake was only to be caught at 


night, bein 


y frightened off in the daytime 
by the unusual voracity of the dogfish. 


Middleton 


SULLPISe 


met the hakers returning at 
with the long night's vi 


vil which fell to their lot at this time, and 


wearied 


HALF-WAY 








ROCK 


saw them at twilight with a pensive « 
fect, notably off such places as Seguin o 
the Half-way Rock. 
two men, or a man and a boy, in a smal! 


boat 


There were usually 


with the mast taken down, who at 
tended two lines each. Once he heard a 
haker’s boy berated because he had slum 
bered and slept instead of watching, and 
the fish had eaten off not only his bait 
but one of his lines. 

Everywhere there was the most execra 
ble character of the dogfish. His looks 
This 
pest of the whole coast is perhaps two feet 
long, with a weight of three to five pounds, 
a rough, leathery skin, no seales, a long, 
pointed snout, and mouth underneath like 
a shark's, so that he turns upon his back 
to bite. It is not simply that he chases 


other species 


have nothing to say in his favor. 


for all the finny tribes have 
but he ts 
omnipresent, his skin excoriates the hands 
if it be touched, he tinds means to drive 
deep in and draw blood with a cruel thorn 
which is said. to be poisonous, and he is 
Such, at least, 
is the contemporaneous estimate of his 
value; 


their animosities and victims 


wood for nothing himself. 


‘but those eccentric ancestors of 
said Middleton, ** must take it upon 
themselves to think otherwise. It is not 
strange they should have differed from us 
in their ideas of religion, government, and 


ours.” 





FISH 


tical economy When we tind them hav 
» such unaccountable stomachs as this.” 


quoted to incredulous ears around 
man early vovager who set down in his 
surnal that with sassafras he had eured 


. surfeit of one of his men, which 


Was 
ought on by *‘ eating the bellies of dog 
a very delicious meat.” 
The clear bottom about the fish-house 
ind wharf. wherever he went, was paved 
ith heads and small waste portions of 
the others, to be sluiced out by the tides: 
at full length, 


mit the dogfish lay there 


WILD FOWL 


with an ugly foiled-desperado air in death ; 
and he felt his foot, as it were, above an 
arrant bully and raseal, as he looked down, 


and pronounced a mental sic semper ty 


rannis him. The water those 


coasts was excessively cold, so that it was 


over On 
rare that even the veteran fishermen could 
swih. 
ly chartered jigger, well out to sea toward 
Mount Desert Rock, though he knew the 
temperature of the water well, he would 
have jumped overboard for the refresh- 
ment of a hasty dip in it, but he was de- 
terred, not so much by the usual bugbear 


One day, in a eruise in a special 
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that of 
He was told a startling episode of 


of sharks as these same dogtish 
again. 
two men who had gone down to Matinie 
a satellite of Matinicus 


tumn forthe popular diversion 


Rock in the au 
among the 
islanders of shooting wild fowl. Shortly 
after they landed, their dory went adrift, 
and they saw it a short distance off 

‘* Stay,” of them, throwing 
gun; “LT will 


He had gone but twe nity 


said one 


down his swim out and 


bring it back.” 
feet 
struggle violently, and throw up his hands 


from the shore when he was seen to 


IN THE BREAKERS. 


with a wild despairing ery: ** My God!” 
he ‘the dogfish! Shoot 
don’t let me suffer.” 

But they devoured him piecemeal, as 
the story went, and his companion could 
only look on in helpless horror at his 
fate. 

so impressed was Middleton by this 
that he quite forgot to inquire into the 
fate of the survivor, left himself in a situ 


said, me, and 


ation of no small interest, and re-adjusting 
his blue flannel yachting shirt, sat down 
with more contentment to the business of 
hand-lining for deep-water fish. 
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Ms occupation of this kind was 


ient to his stay at Orr's Is 


his impressions of it may as well | « 


t 
t 


t 


vn in this place as another 


" 
tof rare excitement, he though 


vho had been used to wait 


the 


by 
if 


nificant size 


SOl¢ be 


repetition 
is hauling up buek 
The line was 


WW 


el] 
the 


i: 
thickness of 


had 
There were 


perhaps one-quarter 


and a five 
iched to it 
with 


it till the sinker touched bot 


] | 
an ordinary clothes-line, 


erght ath 


\\ al 


pound 


two hooks. baited bits of mackerel 


Down it 
Then you must haul up a fathom, 


Wel 
tom 
vin to saw the line back and forth 

had cut 
p notch at each man’s station in the 


1] 
ail 


ind be 


in the water. This sawing a 


cle 


the eraft used in hand 


bulwarks of 


line fishing 








Hardly was the bait down when it was 
Haul in then all speed to 
the fish from 
biting the line with his sharp 
If 


miust 


taken with 


prevent working off the 
hook, or 


teeth 
you 


heavy ily, however, 
little Haul 


liberal reaches. Twenty-eight 


he jerked 


him a in 


ease 
haul in by 
fathoms is a long way down, and that 


Ss 


but a single line, while there 


ton 


“t 


Is often | 


Ing in water deep enough for thre 


and Mid 
the Ci ore 


more knotted end to end: 
h of 


men who used five lines in thiekness ; 


rr 
eard without envy 
nine-pound sinkers, lifting enormous h 


ibut from a depth of even five lundy 
fathoms 
The 


presently appeared near the surface, swin 


victim ceased his resistance, ar 


ming in large gyrations through the el 
If then 


tear himself loose at the last mo 


water, nearly belly upward he 


did 


ment 


hot 
aus the most delightfully monstrou 
ones had something of a sardonic habit 
of doing, takine no account of the dam 





age to their personal appearance), and 
make off with a startling flap and flash 
of fins, he was secure, and taken aboard 
into a large tub prepared for his recep 
tion. The gatf, too, was at hand to ‘pro 
vide against this provoking contingency. 


the 


This was ordinary manner of it, but 
the pollock pursued a different course of 
conduct. Both fierce and wily, no other 
made so much difficulty about his arrest 


He tangled the line: he darted upward with 
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on 


HULKS ON ORR’S ISLAND 


reater celerity than it could be hauled in; 
en suddenly plunged downward, giving 
16 operator a “snub,” which sometimes 
tin to the bone, and left a considerable 
ece of himself on the hook, with appar 
it equanimity. Without and 


which it was the custom to 


* snubs,” 
ith mittens, 
vear, the repeated sawing and lifting of 
» stout line, with its five-pound weight 
nd ten pound fish, blistered the hands of 
the novice severely a feature to counsel 
moderation in the most enthusiastic 
Middleton was nearly as well pleased 
to sit by the tub of deposit and watch 
with all proper sympathy, of course—the 
had caught. 
They had, one and all, charming evanes 
cent tints. They had 
stupid human expression. Their un 
eraceful mouths pouted, and their dull 
eyes stared, with a semblance more of sor 
row than of anger for the most part, but 
decidedly more in anger than in sorrow to 
begin with. 


strange sea-creatures they 


reminiscences of 


Each new arrival was the oe 
easion of protest from those already domi 
eiled., last, which 
had been pufling with the air of a stout 
old lady impertinently elbowed in a crowd, 


Some one of them at 


would arouse for a vigorous flap, or even 


a complete somersault, W hich said as plain 
ly asitcould be spoken, ‘** There are enough 
here already, and I—won’t have it.” 
Meanwhile the householder with whom 
Middleton put up at Island as a 
boarder would have charged him four 
dollars by the week for this accommoda 
tion, had he remained so long. That the 


Orr's 


price might not seem extravagant, how 
ever, it Was explained that this would in 
clude some TOWLE and sailing. In some 


he de 


rived an impression of an unhygienic style 


respects it was extravagant, and 
of diet among the islanders, which further 
experience did not altogether dissipate. 
The landlord went away with a hoe one 
evening, and was seen a dark figure afar 
on the mud flats of the cove in which lay 
the two ancient what he 
W hatever the 
regular and legal conforming to this stand 
ard may be, he returned what he 
called half a This, with 
heavy dough biscuits, tea without milk, 
three kinds of cake, stewed peaches, and 
stewed prunes, constituted the bill of fare 
for the next morning's breakfast 
Middleton, in falling naturally upon 
the topic of Mrs. Stowe’s book, obtained a 
valuable insight 


hulks, digging 


called *‘a mess o° clams.” 


with 


only mess.” 


into insular methods of 
It did 
not appear that she had paid the population 
so acceptable a compliment as might be 
imagined, 


eriticism for the work of fiction 


They were rather disposed to 
resent a willful misrepresentation of them 
He gathered that they believed that the 
novel should itself strictly to a 
line of had actually 
pened. 
wise 
‘there's a good deal of novil about that 
There folks, and 
such talkin’ folks. There ain't 


confine 


events which 


hap 
said one interlocutor, severely. 


never Was ho such no 


ho caves 
and no smugelers My brother-n-law’s 


farm's been alongside o’ Long's Cove for 





3b44 


fifty vear » never sor em. They 


smuge le rs 
float ‘em, 
at least the 
such 


couldn't get what's more, 


couldn't to 
The 


ship 


there aint water 


re Want no such wreck 


Han 


to the 


orer Was lost some 


way 
over mouth of the Kennebee; but 


had to go ‘n 


plaster it onto us, and 
here aint 
| didn't die 


she 
L seen her not over a 


no sense in it. The cap’n’s 


wife o fright either, “cause 


year “n'a half ago.” 
The young lady who made the inspired 
the had read the 
book, because she lived in the place ; but 
she And did 
not say, it was plain to be seen that if she 
had said, the judgment would not 
been favorable. A blutf old 
tleman, on the other hand, a really ven 
erable and picturesque figure, 
by popular report to be 
Pennell of the 
ing that 
West. 
themselves unnecessary trouble in hunt 
Ing 


rag tats, mn 


Salut Way 


must say although she 


have 
more ven 
who was 
said the Cap'n 
narrative, though lament 
the 


Canedy,” and give 


people should come from 


andeven from °° 


for caverns that 
cut the 


never existed, and 
bark off his fruit trees for memen 
tos, delivered an opinion in rebuttal that 
had the roundness and completeness of an 
ap thegm. 

“You don't want to inquire too clost 
inter a good story, I tell “em,” he said ; 
“it’s cert’in to spile it.” 

Middleton took steamer for Rockland 
an all-night’s journey on a tossing sea. 
He met with no notable adventure there 
except the of a couple of patent- 
medicine William Tells, who shot apples 
off each other's heads with genuine rifles | 


view 


only for the purpose of drawing the crowd | 
around them. 
under 


He embarked again from 
half-cirele of rude stone and 


timber limekilns, faintly smoking, like a 


its 


row of sacked barbaric fortresses of the 
time of the Merovingians, and was soon 
among the more important islands of the 
archipelago in Penobscot Bay. He saw 
quarries of the granite of which govern 
ment custom-houses and post-offices are 
built at Dix Island and North Haven, and 
at Vinalhaven more quarries, where an 


enormous obelisk for a soldiers’ monu 


ment was being chiselled out, and so came 
down to the outermost of the group, the 
Isle au Haut, better known locally as the 
Isle of Holt 

These islands were larger and. bolder, 
and repeated in charming blue knolls all 
around the horizon the blue of the distant 


} 


Camden Mountains and Blue Hills them 
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selves on the shore, but they had a vert 
al character similar to those he had | 
They eut 


COVeS 


interminable des 
in of their great 
length. Their prevailing trend was fro 
the northeast to the southwest. 


into 
the direction 


were 


*[ have half a mind to invent the 
vend,” says our traveller, ** that when t] 
ereat Manitou of coast-lines was gettit 
part of it, he drew his tinge: 
through the mud with the idea of ending 
off with a graphic imitation of the fring: 
on his deer-skin hunting jacket; but find 
ing it would not work, wriggled them 
about a little, and let them alone.” 

An occasional 


up this 


tide-mill, turned a fe 

hours each by the ebb and flow, is station 
ed on these deep coves, and the grist fron 
it of a better quality than 
from the steam-mills, as being less heated 


said to be 


Is 
in the process. But they are much more 
turned to account as natural traps for tish 
Weirs of sticks and brush with a single 
entrance are set across them, and the en 
trance closed at high tide, imprisoning 
whatever has passed in. The bottom is 
left almost bare at low water. Middle 
ton heard of famous eatehes of mackerel, 
shad, and black-fish headed off and driven 
into them by a cordon of boats. and strand 
ed on the mud when the tide had gone 
out. One of his informants had thus made 


| fifty dollars in a day. 


The principal channel among the isl 
ands was generally termed the Thorough 
fare. And whatever had happened to 
justify it, the prefix ‘‘ burnt” was very 
common. He came now on the Isle of Holt 
to Burnt Thoroughfare, and presently, on 
Deer Island, to Burnt Cove, and not far 
away was the small island of Burnt Coat. 
He crossedsaby a charming untravelled 
road, so faintly traced as to be more like 
a fading vision of a road, over the flank 
of a mountain, to the outer shore. On the 
mountain was a lake, giving ice of such 
clearness in the winter, according to the 
boast of a native, that vou could see to 
read through twenty-two inches of it not 
only as well as, but better than, without it, 
since it had actual magnifying properties. 

There was at the Isle au Haut a rude 
timber assembly hall, with an excellent 
dancing floor, however, erected in a spruce 
grove by the sparsely scattered inhabit 
ants for social purposes. There were no 
horses, and when one of the few Isle au 
Haut cattle found itself by chance in com 
pany with them on the mainland, its state 
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4 SING’? ON 


f agitation was deseribed as something 


remarkable. Sheep were kept; the prin 
cipal crops were turnips, hay, and wool 
sh on the spire 


the 


There was an enormous f 


of the meeting -house, but milnister 
iad just then strangely gone insane t 
did appear a peculiarly uninteresting so 


Middleton decided, in 


for this, 


ciety, endeavoring 


to tind a reason and so he had 
a sail of 


Deer 


himself set across in a cat-boat 


six miles—to Green's Landing, on 
Island. 

Great bowlders occupied all the eligible 
building sites at Green’s Landing, and the 
Here 


were small quarries, but they were bank 


small houses took what remained. 


rupt, and blocks of mortgaged granite: a 


rusted pair of wheels and a broken crane 
stood about with a melancholy air, Which 
t halls 


the two rival amusement 
and 


signs of 
together, 
‘Eaton's ( 1y mpie, 
Miniature satellite islands, with 


near ‘Green's Eureka’ 


eould not counter 


balance 


MONHEGAN 


ISLAND 


a cedar or two on each, lay on the skirts of 
the settlement, out in the Thoroughfare, 
as they were apt to do almost every where 
In mist etfects, or at they were 
like 

There 
round dark baeks of which lm pre ssed one 
at night 
rine creatures 


evellne, 


rakish eraft come in to anehor 


were other reefs wholly bare, the 


like those of some clumsv ma 
You could almost ¢ x pect 
to hear them snore, and observe them roll 
over in their sleep. 

It would not be fair, he found, to infer 
an excessive hilariousness on the part of 
the residents from the possession of the 
two halls in so small a place. However 
it might 


times, from which descended traditions of 


have been in more prosperous 
parties, and strolling panoramas, and an 


l nele 


down their properties in 


Tom's Cabin company, bringing 
their own sail 
; t+ ] , , 
Ing crait, they were rarely used ror any 

] 


more ilVeLy 
The isl: 


thine now than religious 


meetings. inders were, in fact 
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of a decided seriousness, 
and though it happened 
that their pastors—as one wearing ear rings, who had bee: 
a fisherman, and was now a store-keeper, and postmast: 

as well—were frequently obliged to unite some business 
with their sacred functions for support, the concerns of thi 
meeting-houses—Seventh-day Baptist, Close -communio) 
Baptist, and Adventist, by preference—were among tli 

strongest pre-occupations. 

[It was a seriousness that seemed to bear a direct ratio t 
the remoteness of the place from the world at large, () 
far-away Monhegan, an island of one hundred and twent 
five people, without a post-office or any regular connectio 








with the mainland, a theological tendency seemed all-per 
vading No dancing or other profane amusements, 1 
( Ny mipie ov Eurek 
halls, there. AQ 


limit of social i 








dulgence was tli 
“Sing ’—a_ render 
ing of Moody an 
Sankey’s hymns 
the women aroun 
a cabinet organ 
while the men stood 
in the doorways as 
spectators ; and Mid 
dleton observed the 
rugged men seated 
on the barrels of the 
store of an evening 
discussing the con 
ditions of grace and 
the higher life. with 
the same animation 
as if it had been 
polities or the sean 
dalous chronicles ot 





a neighborhood. 
And yet there 
took place on Deer 
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Island an incident of quite an opposite 
earing, Which Middleton set down to a 
liscouraged listlessness characteristic of a 
lace in the very un-American condition 
not looking forward immediately to 
being the greatest or only something or 
ther of its kind. Deer Isle is one of the 
\iaine towns which, instead of increasing, 
imnually declines. Its population is some 
indreds less even than in 1860. It for 
merly owned as many as three hundred 
sail of vessels; now it is much if it owns a 
score, Nobody bubbled with its story, as 
though it were a state of thines not worth 
talking about; but after a while, from 
some store-keeper, with plenty of leisure 
on his hands, leaning in his doorway 
whittling a stick, or some veteran in the 
shadow of his deserted wharf and_ fish 
houses, falling to pieces of their own 
weight, the story came out. 

The profits of vessel fishing had de 
clined year by year. The government first 
cut down the nominal rating of tonnage to 
English measure, and then took off the 
bounty of four dollars a ton it had been 
accustomed to pay in the way of eneour 
agement. The old folks had got through, 
and the young folks did not want to go; 
it became difficult to get crews, and so 
the vessels were sold out. 

Why did not the young folks want to 
go? The **pogy” business, the quarries, 
and the rise of lobstering, all held out 
more favorable inducements to remain on 


shore, Depression overtook these pursuits 
of the shore also. The “pogy” business 
was the catching of porgies and menhaden 
for their oil. Every resident along the 
shore had his press—not unlike a cider 


ISLAND FARM-HOL 


press in general effect Attracted by the 
protits of the trade, swift steamers were 
fitted out by Rhode Island capitalists to 
cruise for them with seines, and numerous 
regular factories put up, to such purpose 
that the porgy was presently all but anni 
hilated, and this year came no more. The 
quarries ** were bankrupt,” as has been said 

this was a purely local Deer Island mat 
ter, while the complaints about the fish 
ing were of universal prevalence on the 
coast—and lobstering (for factories which 
can the lobster, chiefly for foreign mar 
kets), which had onee paid a steady man 
four and tive dollars a day, was reduced 
by competition to a matter of one dollar 
a day, and no more 

But to the incident. The insane min 
ister of the Isle of Haut was stopping on 
the island, running at large, harmless 
enough, but full of pitiable wild projects. 
He was heard preaching to himself late 
at night in the lonesome woods: he was 
continually coming down to wash his 
iron gray head, that vet bore traces of 
scholarly thought, in the edge of the wa 
ter; and then he fancied that he must 
build a great hotel on Thurlow’s Hill 
with all the mortgaged vranite, and it was 
hurry, hurry, cruelly all day long, without 
a moment's intermission, from the upland 


to the shore 


*E 


ear 


npuiaesinenctenccamncsesionnrens sat 
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DOMESTIC 


Of a Sunday night he was given Green's 
Hall to hold In, His 


was made up of young fisher 


Kureka a service 


audi nee 
men, and hands from the lobster factory, 


and quarrymen, or and 


kind of uniform of sailor hats 
and plaid shawls folded close around their 


ex-quarryimen, 
girls Ih a 


shoulders, with some young children, who 
and real 
ir conduet was remarkably vood, 


took the ceremonies seriously 4 
ly the 
Their disturbance was confined to unne 
cessary stalking in and out completely 
end of the room to the other. 
The demented preacher atfeeted indigna 


tion at 


from one 


er 
this, but he 


Was in reality well 
pleased with an audience, and an oppor 
him to imitate, with a hun 


dred vagaries Interspe rsed, the ceremonies 


tunity g 


iven 
with which he had been so familiar. Out 
a travelling cheap 
John Who had opened a stock of second 


side stood Isaacson 


hand garments for ladies and gentlemen 
the wharf 
who made the 


islands twice a 


in a disused fish-house on 


1] 
and a travelling d 


the 


octor, 


round of in his 


eat-boat to cure the complaints stored up 


vear 


for him since his last coming, exchanging 


anecdotes, and vastly amused 
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Deer Island was eleven miles long, and 
next in size to Mount Desert, which was 
fourteen. It was cut into the most extra 
ordinary shapes by its coves. There were 
peninsulas almost gone, and others, over 
Oceanville way, gone entirely, so that if 
you crossed to them at one tide, it Was 
to wait till the next to 
There were bowlders in plenty at 


necessary come 
back. 
one end; good farming land, with a faint 
reflection in the buildings of the fashion 
able prosperity of its not very 
neighbor Mount Desert, at the other. 
Middleton thought the hamlet of Burnt 
Cove fairly typical of the kind among 
which he was his transit. It 
consisted of a score of white houses thin 
ly seattered around an inlet, a 


remote 


making 


chilly 
white meeting-house on a hill without a 
wisp of shade near it, a few gray fish build 
ings along the water's edge, two wharves 
on one side of the inlet and one on the 
other, and three battered schooners lying 
at anchor. They were waiting for their 
crews, gone ashore for the haying. One 


was a ** pink-stern” trading boat. It is a 


term which was once probably peak-stern, 
and has to do with a peculiar high-pooped 
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uld which makes it the most picturesque 
the various kinds of craft one encount 
S She was fitting out with a miscella 
eous stock of goods to cruise from island 
island, of those having little 


th the 


connection 
mainland (often stopping where 
re was but a single individual or fami 
and thus pick up the threads of a small 
mimerce reached in no other Way. 

There were some bits of almost unique 


A foot 


av leaning against the sagging gable end 


nat the shore at Burnt Cove. 


a fish-house, to which was affixed part 


of the beak of a ship, tottered to its fall. 


Débris of the kind peculiar to such a set 
tlement—old lobster-traps, broken vawls 


and dories, spars, a cast-off ** pogy’-pre 


SS 


inhooped tubs and barrels—had been piled 


upon an old wharf, till, what with this and 
the sapping of the tides, its back was bro 
i to decay 


Near Vea 


back by 


ken, and it was going down 
among the black sea-weeds. 

dismounted brass gun, brought 
some adventurous persons from a wreck 
the 


bin 


among the Magdalen Islands, lay 
and under the 


ih 


Prass : window of a 


THE 


MAINE ISLANDS 


} 
a@ Charing 


fn the interior, 


dist ince to distan 


school-houses. and ool 


few graves The imseription drowned 


was frequent on | . tantalizing ls 
without further partie 


sald Middle 


W ho would he ar him 


reminds 


Lsues 
me too much,” 
inquisitive person with a 

ance Whose thumb was missing 
how it « about ?° 


Tit ale 


JIGGER 


‘On condition that vou demand 
further, the 1 


‘It was bit off 


tive one 


1 4 
nothing ew acqualhtance 
ree Te 
repilea 

The old-time 


there 


well-sweep Was common : 


the 
apparent 


were pasturing sheep among 


} 
I 
} 
! 


bowlders on the top of gra rite 
led with 


Middleton 


ly the most sterile grew mosses, fil 


a hardy small cranberry; and 


accepted with a fine resignation, for their 


owners, the straitened circumstances 


which compelled many nice old farm 


houses to be left in the landseay s in the 
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itive artistic tints of 
ray and battered red 


Within the 


drive the 


weather-stained 


houses the women vet 


Spline 


wheel, and a spin 


{ 


ing match took pl we at one of the 


chool-houses during stay. It is 


His 


the 
with so mueh more striking 


the bold, large wool-wheel at which 


rure stands 


pose ®han sitting Gretchen at the flax 
vheel He entered more than onee, un 

der cover of the convenient duplicity of a 

glass of milk, to watch such a figure spin 

fell 

sunlight, and through 
| 


chen door, into which 


ning by a kit 


cular lg 


Lich Were 


r of 


sible blue hills and the sea. 


It was the islander who was both farm 


er and fisherman, as a uniting in 


the two most ancient and honor 


person 
himself 
ible professions, that aroused in Middleton 
1] 


le principal 


thie 


could 
trips of two to three weeks 
fleet; still 
vovages of the 


interest Such a one 
not 


vith 


take 


the seiners of the coast 


vo the long 


less could he 


mankers, to the bays of L’Eseaut and 
Chaleurs, to Greenland, and even. as 
sometimes happens, to the coast of Lee 


land, for fresh halibut, where they join 
Northern France, the Nether 
He 


‘t weirs for her 


the fleets of 


lands. and the Seandinavians 


must 
attend his lobster-traps ; s¢ 


ring, menhade hh. ale WIVeS, and mackerel : 
keep drag-nets and trawls; perhaps, if fa 


vorably located, make a specialty of sup 
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UNDERRUNNING THE TRAWI 


plying bait to the fleet, which, now that 
it must be fresh and kept iced, is often 

creat for it. 
runs out to sea for a day or two in his 
cat-boat, his ** Hampton boat,” or his jis 


straits Between 


times lie 


ver, The cat-boat, it appeared, Was thie 
better sailer, since the more canvas in a 
single sail, the closer into the wind; but 
the Hampton boat—a modified pink-stern 
with shoulder-of-mutton sails on its sma 
masts—was the ** abler,” that is to say . bet 
ter qualified to stand the exigencies of all 
The jig rer, however, a 


sorts of weather. 
small schooner of perhaps forty feet long 
by ten feet beam, with a considerable hold 
and a cabin with four bunks, a table, and 
a rusty sheet-iron stove forward, seemed 
the most available for general purposes 
whether for taking a haul of fish, ** 
load 
hawking a load of apples at retail from 
port to port, where they were a rarity. 

A professional ** dragger” 
ly a mile of 
and not very deep. 


smack 


ine” a of lobsters. wood, or ice, or 


carried near 
nets. They were straight, 
The fish was meshed 

Thus by the regu 
lation of the size of mesh only picked 


in them by the gills. 
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need be taken, while the great purse 
nes of the fleet take everything, destroy 
every haul a value nearly equal to what 
saved, and tend toward rapid extine 
n of the fish, as Middleton was told, be 
es having already reduced the average 
trawl was another engine of for 
there 


dable havoe, against which Was 


ial complaint. It is the method in use 
ong the bankers, except on George's, 
ere the tide runs too swift for anything 

lving to an anchor, and hand-lining 


r the side. The purse seine and the 


yl are the two methods of taking fish 
i evcellence, the former for the mack 

the latter for all the others of greater 
e When Middleton 
mand that it a long cord with hun 
eds of baited fixed at 
mo it. It 

bottom, buoyed at both ends, and left 
ere. A trawler kept 
ese lines neatly coiled in tubs, and set 
em one after another. After a suffi 
time, he went to the 
rst, and ** it, that is, up 
e end, passed it over his boat, taking off 


saw a trawl, he 


Was 
hooks intervals 


Was sunk so as to rest on 


ereat numbers of 


ent lapse of back 


underran”™ drew 
the fish, and baiting the hooks anew, and 
mid it out at one side as he took it in at the 


The method pursued by the bank 
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fourteen do 
fish 


ing ground was arrived at, with two men 


to 
ries, Which were put out when the 


ers Was carry twelve or 


In each, provided with tubs of trawls at 


discretion 

It was the sun-cured salt-fish that was 
ih thie 
little account 


The Vounsg peo 


the favorite article of diet island 
ers’ households, while very 
was made of the fresh 
ple had some merry customs of their own 
with it. They represented that if a cer 
tain particularly salt strip in the centre, 
called the * 
fore going to bed, the girl or the 


dream line.” were eaten be 


Voung 
Inan one Was to marry would be indicated 
by appearing ih a Vision and handing him 
or her a glass of water. 

The island farmer appeared to have cer 
tain advantages over him of the mainland 
Ih one Way, while he was at a disadvan 
When the wind was to 
the eastward, the fog, generated out to sea 
where the Gulf Stream touches the polar 


tage in another 


current making down from Batlin Bay, 


was blown in thick upon him, while ten 
miles back from shore there was little trace 
of it. On the other hand, the * 
the called it, 


SHOW 


ol 
thre 
his 


steam 


water,” as he melted 


and mitigated the 


severity of 
winters. 
His ground froze up about the first of 


THE SHEEP 
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nat ed out Tor cultivation 


rst of May 


he principal 


There y 


Vas ho Wh 
as in the 
The 
would be 


CPO), 
eneral, Was hay. 
thought it 
all the others put together. 
c potatoes and 

One hundred and 
bushels of potatoes 
to the aere, 


Ll: but 


barley 


le had corn and wheat as wel warm 


sunshine t vellow his corn Was often 


though the vield of wheat 
was or could be made thirty-five to forty 
bus acre, with the most careful 
white flour, 
Western. 


ands a top dressing of the 


DOI rit W ld hardly make 
as good as cheap 
On lis | 


yn the lobster factories, and also 


id, Which he found excellent. 


Vo of his routine operations were es 


devoted 


illv novel to our visitor. owned 
oOutiving ish 


ids, \W hich he 


{ 


ry to hay or the pasturage of sheep. 


In mild seasons the sheep ran at large 
as untamed as the 


At oth 


there the vear round, 


: > .2 ‘ 
wild goats of Robinson Crusoe. 


er times they must. be 
autumn, to be sheltered through the win 


ter, and returned in the spring. 


transfers, made in boats of moderate size, 


brought off in the 


These 
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of half a mile, a 


much more in width, and the bringing 


straits Mille 


across 
the hay im the same way, piled high 

a deck around the mast, instead of in 
wain, had odd 


familiar farm 


pleasing aspects, 


Qn 


many 


‘a good bitin’ day” the farme: 


apt to be off to sea in hot haste, leavi 
things on shore to the old men and boy 
One day Middlet 


saw a slender young woman swinging 


and even to the girls. 


sevthe in a grass lot under the tuition 
a Nestor leaning on a eruteh, who rathe 
severely scolded her for sWing@ing if 
hill instead of downward with the slope ( 
the ground. 
The 

times a living could not be got from eithe 
the land or As far as 
his land operations were concerned, thi 


remark was common that in thes 
the water alone. 


islander esteemed that he conducted then 
in the way. He had the 
improvements; he attended the meeting 
of a farmers’ club at Blue Hill, exhibit 
prize turnips at the county fair at Ells 


usual moder 


worth, and would have promptly 
idea of “‘manners and cus 
having habits different fron 


those of people in general, which COLL 


repu 
diated any 
toms,” of 
be a source of curiosity and entertai 


ment to anybody. 














GOOD 


BITING DAY 














IN THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


IT. 
ee in June of the following year, 
4 Dr. Mulock, with his wife, began 
again their exploration of the Alleghany 
Mountains. The Doctor, who was a bil 
Vor. LXI.—No. 363.—23 


lous, overworked lit 
tle man, told all of 
his friends that thei 
object find 


was to 


quiet, fine scenery 


low rates ot 
But Mrs. Mu 
to 


their mo 


and 

board. 
lock was careful 
state that 
tive in this eccentric 
course 


to 


in Sulnme? 


was avoid the 
crowd 

* Society,” she 
said, ‘‘even that of 
the most cultured circles, grows common 
It is only na 


She 


place, and palls on me. 


ture which satisfies.” never said 


anything about cheap board. 
They took Miss Davidger with them 


Mrs. Mulock, 


sant external varnish, was a warm-heart 


again. under her unplea 
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ed woman, and very fond of the girl, who 
led but a dull, drudging life at home, be 
ne one of the seven children of a poor 
clergyman, 

It will brighten the whole year for 
the child,” said the Doctor. 

* Yes; and you know,” added his wife, 

[ was her sponsor, George, and besides 
a brown alpaca dress once, 1 have never 
done a thing toward fulfilling my vows.” 

The Doctor, therefore, with the two la 
dies, took passage for Harrisburg. They 
were equipped for the mountains, with 
valises, short flannel dresses, water-proofs, 
a pound or two of good tea, and a tin pot. 
The Doctor gun, tishing-tackle, 
and a flask of Scotch whiskey, which was 
his one catholic remedy, in the woods, for 
cuts, fevers, colds, or rattlesnake bites. 

At Harrisburg they took the Niagara 
express to Lock Haven, a cheerful little 
lumber town lying high among the hills, 
Where they spent the night. Early in 
the morning the Doctor called Sarah to 
the window of the inn parlor. 

There is my old friend Hoeven with 
the spring wagon. I wrote for him to 
Hoeven the cabinet-maker 
among the Nittany Mountains.” 

‘Lam afraid this is a civilized wilder 
ness to which you are taking us, Doctor,” 
said Sarah. 


carried 


meet us, 


Is 


‘No cabinet-makers adorn 
ed our Virginia Canaan.” 

‘Oh, the Pennsylvania spurs of the Al- 
leghanies are tame compared with those 
of Virginia or the Carolinas. The very 
hills are levelled on top, you will observe, 


as if some ancient Dutch Gog or Magog | 


had set his broad foot on every peak, flat 
tening them Elk and McKean 
tolerably savage, but even 
there the yellow farm-houses with green 


down. 
counties are 
shutters and the big barn are beginning 


to show themselves. A 


few deer, bear, 
and foxes still hide up in the fastnesses of 
the hills to which we are going, but they 
fast There 


wolves nor panthers, such as we 


are disappearing. are ho 
shall 
find in the higher ranges of the Appa 
lachian Mountains in North Carolina and 


West Virginia. Every county in Penn 


sylvania is yoked down to civilization by 
.* pike’ and toll taxes.” 

“Tm very glad to hear it.” 
wife 


exclaimed 
**And what society shall we 
find, George 7” 


his 


‘You will not have a chance to study 
any of the picturesque phases of human 
nature, of which you are fond, [m afraid, 
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my dear,” said the Doctor, anxious 
‘Plenty of half-savage bear-hunters a 
moonshiners in North Carolina. But t 
Dutch Scotch-Irish farmer has tak 
possession of the most solitary recesses 
the Pennsylvania mountains outside 
the mining districts. 


patent churn 


or 


His wife has | 
and wringer, her pari 
with hair-cloth chairs, and photogray 
album on the table; his boy is at son 
cheap local college, and his daught 

drapes her calico polonaise by the lat 

fashion in the Bazar.” 

‘But what kind of society is ther 
demanded his wife, impatiently. 

There is church twice a month, sey 
ing bees, and apple-butter stirrings. Thu 
older women seldom leave their kitchen 
except to go to church. The wife of 
‘near’ Pennsylvania hill farmer is per 
haps the hardest-worked living being in 
the United States. But as for the girls 
schools and magazines, and a day or two 
at the Exposition in 1876, have leavened 
the young people. The girl not 
make as good butter as her mother, but 
she works tidies and decorates pickle jars 
She has her lover, of course. 


does 


He does not 
bring her flowers or opera tickets, but a 
leg of mutton weekly from the sheep his 
folks have killed. But there is as fine 
an aroma of love in it as in the costliest 
bouquet.” 

‘Don't talk such nonsense to Sarah,’ 
said Mrs. Muloeck, sharply. ** What did 
we come to these mountains for, I 
der ? 


won 
If only to study vulgar love-mak 
ing and tawdry apings of fashion, we 
need not have left New York.” 

‘We are going to study nature, and | 
am taking you to Centre and Clinton 
counties, my dear,” said the Doctor, meek 
ly, ‘* because the moutftains there, though 
lower than others in the range, are more 
precipitous and picturesque than any in 
the State. Iecan show you there in min 
iature the peculiar features of Californian 
scenery; the same effects of voleanic ac 
tion on the hills, the great sand deposits, 
and the canons.” 

Hoeven—a round squat figure, with a 
round red face on top of it—perched on 
the front seat of the spring wagon, drove 
them at a steady jog-trot across the hills, 
over a good country road, The day was 
sultry, but Hoeven wore a winter over 
coat with two capes sunburned into dif 
ferent shades of yellow. 

‘**He does not countenance any whims 
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said the Doctor, who was 
of at but 
ie mountain air had loosened his tongue ; 

talked 
t countenance whims of any sort. 
the solid that 
crandfather built, and he will leave 


is oldest sen. 


{ the seasons, — 


e most reticent men home: 


does 
He 
his 
it to 
The law of primogeniture 
s followed to that extent 
art of this State. The younger boys are 
ent off their fortune in the 
West: but in the farm at home the old 
st boy succeeds, and work and thought 
nd talk in little ruts 

neration after generation. Hoeven’s 
vrandfather voted for Andrew Jackson 
ears after Old Hickory was dead. There 
s always some Old Hickory to rule Penn 


incessantly. ** Hoeven 


in stone house 


ves 


in the greater 


to seek 


run on the same 


sylvania with an iron rod, simply because 
Hoevens in the hills 
who are glad to pay him with office to do 
their thinking for them. John Owen's 
Solon Shingle is a study from the life of 
some Hoeven up here.” 


there are sO many 


The road ran southeast for a few miles 
through rich Here and 
there a small, snug farm-house was set in 


bottom-lands. 
1 Space absolutely bare of trees; an enor 
nous red-roofed barn, corn-cribs, patent 
vec-hives, smoke-houses, and cider-presses 
huddled about it in a bare clayey yard. 
Outside were great orchards, dusky and 
in the hot noonlight, the gnarled 
trees soon to redden with old-fashioned 
Baldwins and Rambos and knotty golden 
bevond these the fields of In 
rolled over the hills, the 
blades shining dark in the 
glare; or fields of oats, the wind sending 


cool 


quunces ; 


dian corn low 


and green 
gray ripples over them, or an ashy, fea 
thery stretch of buckwheat, mounting up 
the hill-side. The farmer's wife, in her 
calico Fown, her hair knotted in a little 
knob back from her sallow face, was usu 
ally in sight somewhere, and always at 
work. She was picking peas in the gar 
den, or she was making soap in a huge 
smoking caldron hung over a fire near 
the well, or she was drawing great loaves 
of flaky bread from an oven in the vard, 
while innumerable pans of gingerbread 
or cherry pies waited their turn. There 
was the sluggish calm of physical luxury, 
of rude plenty, everywhere. The air was 
full of the odor of pig-pens and drying 
meat, mixed with hay and 
honeysuckles. Roses which were delicate 
nurslings with town florists ran riot in 
feverish crimson over the barns and hen- 


nhew-mMmowh 


neries: 


which 


the endless lines of hills 
walled in every landscape were fawn-col 
ored with the early chestnut blossoms 

‘Tons of these nuts rot every year in 
this State the Doctor 
* There enough chestnuts wasted in 
our thre to 
Georgia to feed all famishing India. This 
is the best-fed country in the world, and 
old) Pennsylvania the best-fed 
in it.” 


alone,” boasted 
are 
from lakes 


mountain ranges 


is Stat: 

Our travellers were offered boarding in 
the hill farm-houses at from three to five 
dollars per week. They found shelter in 
an old house which lay directly in a gorge 
which 
ran brawling down the gap, swept past on 


between two mountains; the creek, 


either side of it, and met again, leaving it 
on a little island, accessible only by step 
ping-stones, which were always covered 
by high In all of the seventy 
vears in which its owner had lived in the 


water, 


house it had not occurred to him to make 
a bridge of a couple of planks. 

“Tt is a place for a murder,” declared 
Mrs. Mulock. gray and 
the Old Nit 


tany, a rag@ed, stern mountain, inaccessi 


The house w: 


is 
fences gnawed with age 
ble except to bears and rattlesnakes, frown 
ed heavily down upon it; the stream was 
wind 

But 


, 
as much de 


cold 
blew perpetually down the gorgé 
the Doctor and Sarah found 
light and beauty in this cut of the hills as 
if it had been the Vale of Cashmere 
fished for trout, or 
for up 
nearly perpendicular wagon-trails left by 
the chareoal-burners : they made friends 
the half-tilled patches grouped 
about the vellow store and post-office, in 
which the feeble gossip of these lonely 
hill | and 


found 
ears, and where the proprietor dispensed 


full of whispering voices; a 


They 
went on law-defyving 
hunts the 


WO mdieoek . they m de 


on few 


farms universal tongue 


letters, boots, calicoes, sugar, and spiritu 
alistic doctrines to all comers. 

Many of the great gorges near Nittany 
are simply clefts of the hills made by vol 
canic the bare, disjointed cliffs 
stand opposite, a valley or stream between 


action : 


alike in every angle and break, as though 
waiting for some supreme word to join 
The hills in Nittany Gap 
are perhaps the most remarkable in the 
State; they are heaps of millions of bow] 
ders, from the size of 


them again. 


an to a 
weighing many tons, piled upon each oth 
er skyward in wild confusion. Some of 


these hills are absolutely bare of vegeta 


ere 


Miass 
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tion: there is not atree nor blade of grass 
ipon them; nothing but the slimy moss 
vill cling to the smooth bowlders. Bears 
and foxes find ready-made dens in the cre 

ices of the larger rocks, and there is no 
pleasanter nursery and breeding-place for 
rattlesnakes in the States in summer than 
these heaps of hot bare stones 

Miss Davidger rode alone every day 
through the Nittany, Gray Eagle, and 
Muney hills: many large tracts were un 
inhabited, but they lacked the atmosphere 
of isolation and remoteness of the south 
ern ranges. The wood sounds told of the 
near neighborhood of man; they were 
half human with the hum of bees, the 
errr of the locust, the busy calls and 
domestic talk of the smaller sociable song 
birds. There was no mystery in these 
woods. Sarah had always the odd feeling 
that they were an outer suburb of the fa 
iniliar parsonage garden, 

Sometimes Victoria went with her. Vie 
toria was the daughter of the house—an 
ugly, scrawny, soft-voiced girl of eight 
een, her skin vellow and teeth black with 
steady diet of pork and strong cotfee. She 
jogged along, perched on an enormous 
white mare, her sun-bonnet, dyed saffron 
with annotto, flapping about her face: 
she told to Sarah every day her one story 
of the journey she had once made to Belle 
fontaine, in the next county, and of the re 
markable spring that was there, ** the like 
of which she heard was not in Europe.” 
It had been her one glimpse of the world. 
Pork and cotfee had tainted her no deeper 
than the skin. At heart she was a pure, 
modest little woman. 

‘Quite too fine a nature,” Sarah de 
clared, ‘*to be lost in the wilderness.” 
She began to lay plans to rescue Victoria, 
and bring her out into the world. But 
the first Sunday evening appeared Hoe 
ven, superb ina mulberry velveteen waist- 
coat and blue satin searf. 

“Mr. Hoeven,” Victoria timidly stated 
to her new friends, ‘*is a widderer, and 
keepin’ company with me.” 

They took their places solemnly in front 
of the shining cold stove in the dining 
room, and the door was closed upon them. 

The Doctor followed Sarah to the poreh, 
laughing at her disappointment, but she 
would not joke about it. 

* There’s something in the girl that has 
lived in spite of her ignorance and ugli 
ness and solitude,” she said; ‘* but Hoe 
ven will smother it.” 
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** Hoeven is an excellent mateh fo) 
a well-to-do, shrewd fellow.” said 
Mulock. ** Uli send them a wedding } 


pre 


| 


ent when we go home—something 
fui.” 

The next day the two girls, mount 
on the plough horse and mare, follow 
an old Indian trail across the ridge int 
the Muney Mountains. The = sky 
filled all day with a spongy mist, throug 
which the sun showed but a nebulou 
depth of watery hght. They rode fro 
height to height, the forests rolling in ww 
broken billows to the horizon, the neare 
hills tinged pink with laurel. When they 
were about five miles from home, the mist 
thickened into a steady down-pour of rain 
and horizon, hills, and rosy banks sudden 
ly went out into a cold wet fog. 

“What is the matter with vou, Vic 
toria ¢” said Sarah, crossly. ‘* Are you 
afraid 7” 

“Yes, IT am. These hills are full of 
deserted shafts left by the iron-miners 
Look a-there!’—dragging back her mul 
from the edge of a pit a hundred feet 
deep, the mouth of which was hidden by 
blackberry bushes. ‘* I don’t know tli 
way home either. If Mr. Hoeven was 
here, he'd tell us what to do.” 

‘Hoeven, indeed!” muttered Sarah, 
who was gasping under the breathless 
dashes of rain. ‘Are there no human 
beings at all on this ridge ?” 

‘Only the charecoal-burners. The men 
live alone, and they're counted no better 
than beasts,” eried Victoria, with fresh 
alarm. 

Sarah, pushing through the thicket, 
suddenly came to a clearing, in the mid 
dle of which were two smouldering hil 
locks of charcoal. A hut of logs was 
built under the trees. About fifty chick 
ens were cooped at one side, and on the 
eaves of the hut and on the trunks of the 
trees were nailed boxes for the birds, of 
every shape and size. 

‘It’s not a wild beast that lives here,” 
she said, decisively, rapping on the door 
with her whip handle. 

A man came out, dressed in rags; he 
was an erect, powerful fellow, with a 
clear, direct glanee. After one stare of 
amazement, he jerked off his cap, took 
their bridles without a word, and led the 
horses under his poultry shed. ** The 
roof here is better than that of the house,” 
he said. ‘* Don't be frightened, ma’am 
The rain is nigh over.” He stood hold 
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VIEW ON THE SWANNANON.—[SEE PAGE 363. ] 


ing the horses until it ceased, then he led 
them down into the wagon-road. ‘Tl 
vo with you a-past the old shafts: they're 
dangerous,” he said, striding along beside 
Sarah, in his bare head. 


‘Put on your eap. I beg of you, sir. | 


What are these strange funnel-shaped 
holes in the hills?) No man could have 
made the sides so smooth.” 
they were left by the 
There's a 
hereabouts. 
Nittany, ma’am.”’ 
‘* You have been very kind to us.” Sa 
rah put her hand in her pocket, hesitating. 
‘*No, no’—drawing back; ** you have 


‘*No, ma’am: 
witches. 
work 


This is the road ‘to 


vood deal of their | 


MOUNTAINS 


kind to me” 
a smile that showed all his 
teeth. *' Why, I haven't seen 
a livin’ bein’ for weeks, and 
since last Aprile.” 

* You must be very lonely up here 7” 


been very with 


nota lady 


‘*T find a deal of company in my chick 
ens and the birds. Good-day, ma’am.” 

When they reached the foot of the hill 
they saw him still watching them, his old 
cap in his hand. 

Much to her surprise, Sarah met Mr 
Morley half a mile from the house. | He 
had arrived while she was gone, and had 
been searching for her anxiously. 

‘It is hardly fitting that you should 
wander about in this Miss David 
ger,” he said, impatiently, taking her bri 
dle. ‘* Alone, too,” completely ignoring 
poor drenched Victoria. ‘* It is high time 
that I came.” 

Sarah told her little adventure. She 
was still flushed and pleased. Mr. Mor 


way, 


ley listened with cold displeasure. 


‘*Tmagine a French girl,” he said, dry 
ly, ‘appealing to the protection of a char- 
coal-burner!” 
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Sarah colored hotly ‘**No, I can not 


Imagine it she said quietly * because 
her chareoal-burner would be French too 


Mine is an American.’ 


‘She's right there, Morley,” said the 


Doctor, who had joined them. — ** One 
needs to come into such by Ways as this to 
find out the real character of the Ameri 
ean No matter what his rank, he’s the 
best-bred man of his class in any nation, 
just because his breeding, as far as women 
are concerned, is a matter of instinctive 
honor and self-respect.” 

Morley gave a shrug, lifted his eve 
brows, and said nothing. He lingered 
beside Sarah, while the Doctor went in to 
find his wife 

‘What on earth brought Mr. Morley 
here was her first salutation. 

*T did, my dear. I promised last win 
ter to let him know when we were ready 
to zo to the Carolinas.” 

Tt is the most incomprehensible whim, 
for a young man, wealthy and fashion 
able, to go wandering through the hills 
summer after summer with an old couple 
like you and me! If’—looking medita 
tively out at Sarah and Morley, as they 
came up the path together—‘if he was 
not a married man, [should think 

The Doctor shuffled uncomfortably from 
one foot to the other. ‘*The fact 1s, 
Louisa—I forgot to mention it, but I dis 
covered lately that we all were mistaken 
lastsummer. It was his widowed sister-in 
law that we saw with Morley on the cars. 
He is not married at all.” 

‘Not married 7” Mrs. Mulock drew a 
long breath, and bent eagerly forward to 
look again at Sarah, her eyes kindling. 
** He 7s very wealthy, George ?” 

*7 believe SO. He is a good fellow, 
which is more to the purpose.” 

But really Sarah's 
home is such a bare, crowded house 
Well’ —suddenly straightening herself 
‘*T shall certainly tell her that he is sin 
gle, at onee, and put her on her guard. 
IL don't want the poor child’s affections to 


; Y e-S, of course, 


be entangled, and of course a man in that 
position will not think of a poor clergy 
man’s daughter.” 

The next day Hoeven drove our travel- 
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streets. The big dingy factories alo 
the muddy bed of ‘‘the Jeems,” and t] 
swarms of idle blacks, could not destr« 
the air of an overgrown village. Thi 
took passage by the Piedmont Air Line t 
Salisbury, North Carolina. Starting ear] 
in the morning, the hot, dusty ride laste: 
until dark. The hospitable State of Vin 
giniaturns but a dull, spiritless face to thy 
travelleron this road. Mrs. Mulock thre 
herself back impatiently as it grew dusk 

**T hoped to catch a glimpse of some of 
the great plantations,” she said, ‘*as we 
were going through the very heart of the 
State. But there literally has not been a 
single comfortable house nor a well-tilled 
farm in sight from Richmond to Salis 
bury.” 

‘You will appreciate the beauty of the 
bounteous comfort and order of old Penn 
sylvania better now,” said the Doctor 


;complacently. ‘* Here we are! This is 


Salisbury, Miss Davidger, and here is an 
old friend who has come to go trouting 
with me up in the hills.” 

Judge Hixley came hurriedly into the 
car as it stopped. The litthe man was 
heated and agitated: his clothes were ill] 
fitting as usual. He had a earriage in 
waiting to take them to the hotel, and a 
boy on the platform with ice-water and 
cherries, fans, ete. 

‘One would suppose that he had just 
bought the State of North Carolina, and 
was obliged to play the host for it,” said 


Mr. Morley, irritably. 


The Judge welcomed Mrs. Mulock ea 
gerly, glancing anxiously over her shoul 
der. When, however, he saw Morley 
stationed beside Miss Davidger, his coun 
tenance suddenly quieted, and he bowed 
to them with a smile, but did not ap 
proach them. 

‘Salisbury is the first Southern town 


|that I have ever seen,” said Sarah, as 


lers down to Lock Haven. They took the | 


early train to Harrisburg, going directly 
on to Richmond. The capital of the Con 
federacy looked to their eyes, accustomed 
to Northern cities, like one or two country 
towns hinged together by lax disjointed 


| 


they drove along to the hotel. 

“It is hardly a typical one,” said Mr. 
Morley, ‘* though it has all the distinctive 
features.” There were, as usual, the wide 
grass-grown streets, with the dilapidated 
wooden houses inclosed in’ marvellous 
hedges of roses. On the street, warming 
the hot air with his oaths as he went, was 
the ex-Confederate colonel, round, pudgy, 
atid rank in flavor as a whiskey barrel; 


}and that other colonel, just as typically 


Southern, though unknown in the North, 
lean, high-featured, reticent, and keen, 
with the perpetual fresh look about him 
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left the bath: 


ere their quondam slaves 


there, too, 


masters and 


having just 


rvants sauntering about as if the sum 
er never would have an end, and were 
sod-humored and idle all day long. On 

street they met a few plainly dressed, 
with that 
iin, deprecatory, falsetto voice which is 
ever heard north of Virginia. In Salis 


orough-bred gentlewomen, 
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tice, amused and touched Sarah during 
the whole journey. It was a part of that 
quick, personal interest which it is the 
habit of these people to feel and to show 
For example: the train on the little local 
railway (Western North Carolina) run 
ning up to the mountains was delayed for 
‘The 


Governor is coming to town this mohn 


a couple of hours the next day 


A MOUNTAINEER'’S HUT 


uury the diet of fried chicken and hot bis 
cuit began, which was to last during the 
vhole Summer: and here Was first reveal 
ed to their astonished senses the inecredi 
ble amount of filth which can be accumu 
lated in a town by dint of bad drainage, 
or no drainage at all. 

Sarah went out alone in the warm dusk 
to find the old prison. It had been razed 
to the ground, and the inclosure in which 
the horrors of starvation and death had 
raged was now a smooth pasture-field, yel 
low with dandelions 

The western sky warmed into a soft 
rose-color : a the 


the plumy white dande 


cool wind blew over 


feathery grass; 


lion seed floated over it and sank gently 
to the ground. 


Miss Davidger turned, and saw Judge 
Hixley beside her. 
Miss Davidger,” he said, 
‘there are pleasanter parts of the town 
toh study than this.” He led her to the 
shady back streets. He showed her pres 
ently a gray quiet house hidden by pines, 
where, as he said, with swelling emphasis, 
‘Christian Reid lived, the favorite daugh 
ter of the South-land.” 

The loyalty of the Judge, and of all oth- 
er Southerners, to any ** 


** Come, 


son” or ** daugh- 
ter’ who had proved their claim to no 


in’, explained the conductor, ** and LT reck 
oned a’ course all the passengers “d want 
to see the Governor.” The train stopped, 
too, on the road until a man got out and 
dug up some flower roots; stopped again 
for an hour because a child was sick; the 
conductor went for ice a mile or two 
across the fields, and nobody grumbled : 
it seemed natural that they should humor 
the whims of a botanist or a sick baby. 
An Episcopal bishop from a neighboring 
State was on board the train ; he fell into 
with the Doctor and Mr. 
Morley, asked for an introduction to the 
ladies, and brought his wife to call 
them when they reached Morganton. 

‘T had the toothache last night.” said 
Sarah to Mrs. Mulock: ** the negro cham 
ber-maid saw that my cheek was swollen, 
and came of her own good-will with poul 
tices and Jaudanum.” From the bishop 
to the negro the spirit is the same. In 
the North we are all parts of a smoothly 


conversation 


on 


moving machine, but here every man is 
human to every other man. 

At Morganton, a quaint village caught 
on the shelving side hill, our ex- 
plorers first saw the mountains’ distant 
purple lines etched into the gray sky. 
Near at hand one or two massive domes 
rose distinct and abrupt. 
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‘We are now at the entrance of the 
huge mountain fastnesses of the eastern 
part of the continent,” laboriously ex 
plained the Doctor. ‘The Appalachian 
range stretches like a bulwark along the 
Atlantic coast, but here it rises into its 
loftiest heights. This region is almost 
unknown to Americans, yet the Adiron- 
dacks, the White, and the Alleghanies in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania are only the 
lower distant ramparts thrown out from 
this mountain stronghold.” He went on 
to explain how the Cumberland, Unika, 
Blue Ridge, and Great Black ranges run 
parallel, southwesterly, through Tennes- 
see and North Carolina, being crossed at 
right angles by lines of towering hills 
the Iron, Balsam, Cowee, and Nantehela. 
“There are points from which eighty 
peaks over six thousand feet high are in 
sight at once,” he said. ‘* Now we ean 
enter this region either by Rutherfordton 
and Linville, through a wild gorge filled 
with bold cliffs and rushing water-falls, 
or by the Swannanon Gap, from which 
we can ascend Mount Mitchell.” 

The latter route was chosen. They 
jolted on upon the little family railway 
which had brought them to Morganton, 
until it suddenly broke off in a chasm 
between two precipices. This solitary 
mountain road is quite as lazy as the oth- 
er natives. It only creeps forward a mile 


THE BLACK MOUNTAINS, 


or two every year; whenever it stops, a 
huge papery structure of planks is thrown 
up, Which serves for a hotel until another 
step is taken. Our friends spent a night 
in a windy edifice built but a few months 
ago. Mrs. Mulock and Sarah sat in thi 
evening on an upper balcony looking 
down into the pass, filled with dark pines, 
through which the wind drove from time 
to time with angry shudders. In a mo 
ment half a dozen camp fires started into 
light, and the gorge swarmed with hun 
dreds of wretched blacks in the striped 
yellow convict garb. After their supper 
was cooked and eaten, they were driven 
into a row of prison cars, where they 
were tightly boxed for the night, with no 
possible chance to obtain either air or 
light. 

The fires smouldered dimly, the guards 
squatted asleep about them, their guns at 
half-cock; beyond the half-lighted pass 
the wooded heights rose darkly tier on 
tier to the steely blue dome where Arctu 
rus burned like fire. 

Mr. Morley stood behind Miss David 
ger’s chair. 

‘There certainly is a singular sense of 
liberty in the breath of the mountains— 
‘of old, dwelt Freedom on the heights,’ ” 
he said. ‘*Oh? those poor devils?” fol- 
lowing her glance downward. ‘* Don't 


be afraid of them. No criminals among 
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A CORN-CRACKER IN 


them. Chicken thieves for the most part. 
Petit larceny is punished with virtuous 
rigor here now. 
for life in Georgia the other day for steal- 
ing a mackerel. Before the war he would 
have had a dozen lashes. But the South 
must have convict, if not slave labor, to 
finish her railways. Ham is still kept 
in his proper place in the tents by his 
brethren.” 

They breakfasted before day the next 
morning, and climbed to the top of a 
leather-hung stage-coach. The driver car- 
ried up a bag of stones to the box to fire at 
his eight horses now and then. . 

‘“We'll cross the Blue Ridge in two 


One negro was sentenced 


THE BLACK MOUNTAINS. 


hours,” he said, taking off his hat to the 
All the people in the hotel, white 
and black, crowded to the door, nodding 
and waving their caps. ‘‘Just like the 
Judge,” said Morley. ‘* Each man must 
personally welcome us to the Blue Ridge 
as if it belonged to him.” 

The horses dashed up the road which 
wound through the gorge, through roll- 
ing waves of cold pure mist; branches 
of the forest at either side shook show- 
ers of glittering dew on them; the banks 
were carpeted with fern, the trailing pink 
sweet-brier and a great white morning- 
glory draped every rock, and the rhodo- 
dendrons massed their white and dulled 


ladies. 
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VIEW OF BLACK 


scarlet in the background The prison 
ears had vanished, the world was all so 
bright and pure and splendid that Sarah 
began to think that ears and convicts had 


been only a malarious vapor of the night. 


On the roof of the coach were a couple 


of red-cheeked college boys with assertant 
diamonds blazing in their shirts and a 
faint odor of brandy on their breath, and 
a sweet-faced woman with a child on her 
lap, who asked the driver anxiously ever 
five minutes, ** How far now, George ?” 
‘Justa step or two, Mistress Lebar 


MOUNTAINS 


FROM GLASS'S HOUSE 


At a turn in the road a crowd came in 
sight, rushing wildly from the woods 
young men and women, children, a baby, 
a thin, gray-haired man, and a horde of 
laughing, shouting blacks. 

‘“Hyah she is!” ‘* Welcome 
mother!” ‘*Gor-a-mighty! 
missy !”” 

They swarmed about the coach, held 
the horses, climbed up on the wheels. 
‘“Give me Nelly!” ‘' No, gib her to ole 
Maumie.” ‘*Gor bress de litty angel!” 
‘The smiling plump lady was helped down, 


home, 
Hyah’s little 
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1 husband, children, and servants all 
| upon her with shouts, sobs, and laugh 

The leaned out of 
ndow, laughing too, and much minded 
give a cheer. 


passengers 


‘It apparently never occurs to South 
ners to be decorous, or to hide a tear or 
smile,” said Morley, with a sneer. 

‘What does it all mean 7” asked Mrs. 
\ulock, as they drove on. 

“That's Judge Lebar,” said the driver, 

lding, proudly, ‘he’s had twenty chil- 


the 


363 
next day, on mules and a shackly old 
cart, up the steep trail to the house of the 
guide, William Glass, the last human habi 
tation in the wilderness out of which rises 
Mount Mitchell, his head covered with a 
perpetual heavy shadow, like some black 
cowled old monk keeping watch over the 
Atlantic coast. The road followed stolid 
ly the windings of a pearly little river 
the Swannanon, through dank snaky fens, 
through stately park-like forests, into deep 
creeks of chocolate-colored water rushing 








FIRE-PLACE 


] 
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ren, an’ they're all thar. 
ond wife. 


That's his see 
They live back a mile or two, 
an’ come down to meet her. 
New York.” 


She’s ben in 


‘For a long time, I suppose ?” 

‘* Nigh on three weeks.” 

‘* What a people!” laughed Morley. 
Sarah laughed too, but the water stood 


in her eyes. ‘‘J like Ham’s brethren, 
however they may treat him,” she said, 
energetically. 

The road to Asheville is rough but safe. 
Our party sent on their baggage, and 
stopped at a way-side farm-house, ** Alex- 
ander’s,” about twelve miles from Ashe- 
ville. Mr. Alexander, a hale, sprightly 
young man of eighty, who, like all other 
farmers in the mountains, ** took in” trav- 
ellers, gave them an excellent supper and 
comfortable beds, and sent them on the 


A 


down from the pine regions above. It 
passed, during the first few miles, a few 
log-huts built in two rows, with an open 
passageway between wide enough to drive 
a wagon through. There the family life 
of the on the year 
round, open to wind and weather; there 
hang the guns, harness, hams, and apples 
and onions; 


mountaineers goes 


there is the spinning-wheel, 
and the loom, built out of huge timbers, 
on which the butternut clothes which the 
men wear are woven; there the men and 
women, with their finely moulded Hugue 
not faces, sit smoking corn-cob pipes in 
dirt, poverty, and good-humored content 
inconceivable to Northerners. 

The road to several 
spurs of the Great Black range. This 
range takes its funereal color from the 
balsam with which its summits are cov- 


Glass’s crosses 
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OF CRAGGY PEAK FROM THE PATH TO MOI 


ered—a tree which will only grow above 
a height of four thousand feet. The 
range strikes across the mountain region 
of the Carolinas and Tennessee like an 
angry tremendous shadow. Upon the 
summit of the highest peak Professor 
Mitchell was killed by falling from a pre- 
cipice, and was buried by the United 
States government, in an unusual freak of 
poetic justice, on the very summit. His 
name was given to the mountain. Such 
monument no man ever had. 

The Doctor's party reached the guide's 
house at night-fall. The next morning, 
mounted on mules and sure-footed Cana- 
dian ponies, they began the ascent, led by 
William and Charley Glass. 

This family of Glass,” said Judge 
Hixley, who walked by Sarah’s stirrup, 
‘*have been hunters and guides on the old 
Black for three generations. They are 
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men and women of o 
native foree, who | 
lived in absolute solit 
and have been edues 
by the mountains. I { 
them the best of oo 
company. Towns bre 
none such. When I] 
here last, their father 
living, a blind old hu 
er, his white hair float 
down his shoulders, 
voice as low and quiet 
awoman’s. The boys a 
their sister had a strat 
and terrible experienc 
the war, and bore th 
selves as their fatli 
children would do.” 

‘They were Confede 
ates, of course 7” 

‘*No. Most of thes 
mountaineers were stan 
toh the Union,” said the 
Virginian, with a shrug 
“This is William Glass 
who is coming toh lead 
your horse. There is not 
amilleofthisterrible Black 
Range which he and lis 
brother do not know 
They were hunted over it 
like wild beasts for fiv« 
years because they were 
loyal to the flag. Oh ves, 
I was on the other side 
But I know a man when 
I meet him.” 

The trail traverses sixteen miles of un 


NT MITCHELL, 


broken wilderness, steep precipices, and 
angry torrents, sometimes only a foot or 
two wide; it crosses slippery cliffs which 
overhang murderous abysses. The wise 
little ponies test every step with their fore 
feet before setting them down. 

Half way up the mountain, they 
reached the spring of the Swannanon, and 
the ruins of a house. Below lay a sea ot 
tossing clouds, with a thousand dark 
peaks piercing them reaching skyward. 
They pressed on, as it was growing late 
The latter part of the ascent was made on 
foot. All the cheerful green deciduous 
woods were now left far behind, and even 
the funereal balsams refused to live on 
the summit, and stood on the peak a 
procession of ghastly dead trunks. Noth 
ing but these gray wraiths of trees was 
visible when they reached the top, the 
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PROFESSOR MITCHELL ON 


ountain being wrapped in fog. They 
nade a fire, and camped all night on the 
peak. Sarah awoke before dawn. She 
started up, and hurried to the edge of the 
She was upon the highest 
point of land east of the Mississippi. She 
knew that the Atlantie coast and the val 
ey of the Mississippi were stretched out 
low her, but the earth had sunk wholly 
out of sight; she stood alone in the sky. 
Beneath her, horizon to the 
other, rolled an ocean of liquid trembling 
hues. It was the very birth-place of 
She was above it, in pure ether. 
She turned at last, and found the Judge 
standing beside her. He was a homely, 
little man, but there was 
something in his presence not out of keep 
ing with the place and the moment. 

‘This is Mitchell's grave,” he said, pres 
ently, pointing to a wind-blown patch of 
grass upon the topmost height. ‘* I should 
be glad to think that I too should so rest 
at last alone with God.” 


precipice. 


from one 


( olor. 


insignificant 


** Hillo!” said Morley, coming up, with 
a yawn. ‘Nice cloud etfects here, eh ? 
That is, for this side of the water. 
let’s go to breakfast.” 

They came down the mountain that day, 
but remained at Glass’s for a week, fishing 
for trout in the Swannanon, which ran 
past the door, and hunting deer and small 
game with good success. The North Car 
olina mountains are infested with 
and wolves, but the impenetrable laurel 
thickets give them a safe hiding-place in 
summer. It is useless to hunt them until 
the leaves begin to fal] in October. 


Come, 


bea r 


THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT MITCHELI 


They then went on to Asheville, which 
has been the end of the journey into these 
The Doe 
a head-quar 
ters from which they ye netrated into sol 
itudes where the trade dollar, the artist, 
and the summer tourist are unknown. 


mountains with most explorers. 
tor, however, made it only 


Asheville lies upon a high plateau sur 
rounded by the Balsam Range; the pure, 
dry air sifted through these trees has heal 
ing on its wings for all 
There is a sanitarium in the little town, 
which is becoming, like Aiken, and for 


lung diseases 


the same reasons, a Mecca for consump 
tives. 
er in his plans in Mr. Weddon, a South 
ern man of enterprise, who has establish 


The doctor found an efficient help 


ed lines of stages through many passes of 
the mountais hitherto almost impassable 

‘If more of the Southern men,” said 
Mrs. Mulock, ‘‘ had the common-sense to 
know how to put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and energy to do it, the cart would 
have been out of the mire long ago.” 

‘But they haven't,” said her husband, 
snappishly, looking at the Judge. ** They 
even thrust back the help that would take 
it out.” 

They were bowling along at the time 
in an open spring wagon, on a good 
road, which led up to the little hamlet of 
Waynesville. There was 
rain now and then, as a 


a dash of fine 
broke 
against a peak, followed by a sudden spar 
There 
was a singular exhilaration in the breath 
of these cold highlands, in the endlessness 
and calm of the mountains. The Virgin 


low cloud 


kle in the blue air and wet trees. 
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ian had secured a seat by Sarah. He had 
not spoken since they started, but it seem 
ed to him that he had been talking to her 
all the time—had been telling her passion 
ately all the history of his life. from the 
idle fire eating college days to the pover 
ty, loneliness, and hard drudgery which 
he left behind him last week. As he was 
carried swiftly along, the great silent for 
est opened and closed behind him again. 
It received him into an incomprehensible 
comfort and good-will. This fresh, pure 
young girl was beside him. Sometimes 
he eould smell a rose which she wore in 
her breast. It seemed as if they would 
so go on and on forever; he did not know 
whither, nor did he care. 
He was wakened by the Doctor's pune] 

ing his knee. ‘*T was 

saving, Judge, that if 

these Southern people 

are buried. they dig 

theirown graves, Why, 


4a 
fli y UMAR 


rf SV, 
Z N«. 


this scenery, sir, ought to bring in di 
of Northern tourists every summer, si 
tering money. And the timber and n 
eral resources! Look at the mica, and t 
coal, and iron,and copper, and corundu 
Northern men would buy this waste la 
if they saw it, and presently, when tin 
mended, open mines and railroads. 2B 
they shut the door in our faces. Rat 
on South 
ern rail 
Ways are 
exorbitant, 
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ON THE ROAD TO ASHEVILLE, 
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nd in the big hotels ditto. We paid as 
1uch for a surfeit of greasy fried chicken 
id pork, vilely served, at Salisbury, as 
xy a meal at the best hotel in New York. 
fhey drive away the goose before it has 
ne to lay a golden egg. 
The mountaineers will 
ot overcharge you,” said 
the Judge, gently. ‘If 
ve should stop at one of 
huts without 
ows, and bring the bahr 


wil 


these 


footed woman in from her ploughing toh 
cook us a dinner, she would give us the 
inevitable chicken, delicious corn-bread, 
milk, plenty of vegetables and honey, and 
either make no charge at all, or be satis 
fied with ten cents. At the mountain vil 


lage inns, school-boys who go out toh 


hunt or tish are charged about six dollars 
a month, and their fathers, double.” 
“What do vou think of that, George ?” 
said Mrs. Mulock, triumphantly. ** And 
there certainly is a flavor of hearty kind 
liness in even an inn welcome at the South 
which we Northerners know nothing of.” 


MOUNTAINS 


STREET SCENE, WAYNESVILLE 


The Judge looked at Sarah thoughtful 
lv, like a man suddenly wakened. Mr. 
Morley had ridden up to the other side, 
and was bending over her, twisting some 
of the white bells of the sour-wood tree 
around her hat. 
face was heated, and his eyes glowed. 


The young man’s dark 
The 
two heads contrasted finely. 

‘* Morley’s is the age for foolish dreams, 
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ON THE PORCH AT MRS BRIGHT'S. 

and beauty, and flowers,” thought the griz- 
zled little man, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘TT left it behind me long ago. 
my business now to tell the price of board.” 


the top of the mountains when they reach 


ed Waynesville—a crooked little street 


which creeps leisurely along a mountain | 


summit, with a few gray houses dropped 
uncertainly at either side. 
a shady porch in front, and there lounged 


a dozen men, the male population of the | 


village, watching black Sam pick the ban 
jo and dance Juba; an old hunter sat 
roll of 
down on the grass, which he had brought 


smoking on a 


all the way from the Indian country of 
Qualla: the clergyman and doctor were 
playing backgammon on a table set under 
a great elm in the middle of the street. 
The whole village looked up with a faint 
surprise when our party of travellers ar 
rived, and then ealmly returned to its 


It is more | 


The store had | 


| and quick. 
| all day,” she said, pointing to a wisp of 
wolf-skins flung | 





wame and gossip and banjo. The clean 
tiny inn (principally made up of porches 


bulging out under enormous trees) would 
The chilly sunshine was fading from | 


not bold all of the travellers. Morley and 


ithe Judge found lodging over the store 
| But they all gathered presently in an up 


per porch to watch the night close down 
over the peaks which walled them in. 
Mistress Bright, the landlady, appeared. 
with a pleasant face of welcome. ‘Sup 
per’s ready. Yon’s a storm coming, too, 
Old Balsam’s had his cap on 


silvery mist about the head of a high hill 


| which shadowed the hamlet. 


Before they could leave the porch there 
was a fierce hissing rush; the earth and 
air seemed to rock, and they were wrapped 
in a total darkness. Then the cloud bore 
down on them in sheets of blinding rain: 
the thunder burst in the far horizon, while 
pale electric revealed 


greenish flames 





HENRY OF 


of black 


ights unseen before. 


nee fantastic 


ive upon range 
Mrs. Mulock. 
Even Iam too hungry and cold to com 
ine with nature to-night.” She led the 
little 
Hardy, best of mountain cooks, carried in 
. great dish of crisp salmon-trout, ** which 
remmen ob de town sends wid 


‘Come, come,” said 


iy down to a savory supper. 


ne ob de 
e's complemens to de ladies.” 
Waynesville had received them. They 
ound many such picturesque little vil 
iges as this hidden in these interminable 
ranges, perched on sunny peaks above the 
ouds, or nestling in gorges. The awful 
solitude of the forests is scarcely broken 
Half of their unpainted, wea 
ther-beaten houses are always empty, the 
inmates having apparently died, or gone 
farther into these sleepy wildernesses and 
The roads lead 
ing to them are always over break-neck 


hy them. 


forgotten to come back. 


precipices and in scandalous disrepair, one 
veneration putting off to another the 
mending of them. 
serted mica mine on a neighboring height, 
shining like a fountain of silver gushing 


There is always a de 


from the rock; there is always a stream 
whieh * would vive a powerful vield of 
gold, only we folks don’t count mueh on 
them oneertain ways of makin’ a livin’.” 
There are always one or two families of 
educated, well-bred people. They have 
little money, but they feel the need of it 
less here than anywhere else in the States. 
They live in roomy wooden houses, the 
walls, ceilings, and floors frequently made 
of a purplish fine-grained poplar, which 
no Persian carpet or tapestry could rival 
in beauty; they buy no new books, but 
they have read the old ones until they are 
live friends; they never saw a Gérome or 
a Fortuny, but their windows open on 
dusky valleys, delicate in beauty as a 
dream, on rushing water-falls, on rainbow 
veils of mist floating over dizzy heights; 
they dress in homespun, and sit on wood 
en benches, but knowing nothing of fash 
ions or brie-a-brac, their souls sit at ease 
and are quiet, and they never feel the 
aching void of an empty pocket. Our 
travellers were weleomed to many a room 
where trunks, the spinning-wheel, and the 
cooking-stove filled one side, and the bed 
and a portrait of a Revolutionary ances 


tor the other, where flat-irons and silver 


goblets, Shakspeare and the blacking 


brushes, amicably kept company on the 


mantel-shelf, but in which the fine quick 
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NAVARRE BEFORE 


PARIS 


wit and the grave courtesy of their hosts 


would have dwarfed the stateliest sur 
roundings. 

* We are half way 
Hixley, when they reached the little town 
of Webster 


over the 


now,” said Judge 


There is a bridge hyah 


Tuckaseege, which | discovered 
five years ago, that | wish toh show vou 
It is built on square piers of logs, which 
have been filled in with earth. The wood 
has decayed, and out of the earth wild 
the 


passion-flowers, pink sweet-brier, and fea 


vines have grown; red-leafed ivy, 
thery fern cover the piers and the bridge 
and trail into the water. 


quiet 


There are steep, 
banks at either side, the river is 
crystal clear, and across it hangs this span 
of plumy leaves and flowers. It belongs 
toh fairy-land. You will see it at the next 
turn. Ah-h!” 

Over the river stretched a tight, solid 
bridge of bare new pine planks. 
‘sald a 


lank-jawed fellow sitting astride of the 


* Lookiw at our nnprovement 7” 
fence. **Neatest thing in Jackson Coun 
ty, that bridge, I reckon.” 

HENRY OF NAVARRE 
PARIS. 

SIXTEENTILT CENTURY 

DowN upon the ‘leaguered town 
With forty 
The tields were bare, the meadows brown, 
The starving cattle faintly lowed. 


BEFORE 


thousand men he rode: 


But conquering hero he rode down 

As if to hawk and bells he rode 

While fields were bare and meadows brown 
And starving cattle faintly lowed. 


And just without the ‘leaguered town 
They pitched their tents along the Poad, 
Or in the fields and meadows brown 


Where starving cattle faintly lowed. 


Day after day they stormed the town; 
Day atter day he laughing rode 
Across the 


Where starving cattle 


fields and meadows brown 


faintly 


One day from out the ‘leaguered town 
There faltered forth along the road, 
And by the fields and meadows brown 


Where starving cattle faintly lowed, 


The? 


aside its useless load, 


A wretched throne. leaguered town 
Had east 
And by the fields and meadows brown, 


Where starving cattle faintly lowed, 


Thev faltered up. they faltered down, 
Half dazed with fear, along the road. 


Then, by the fields and meadows brown 


Where starving cattle faintly lowed, 
‘ 
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» who had stormed the town 
Day after day, and careless rode 
Day after day by meadows brown 


Where starving cattle faintly lowed, 


With swift sharp strokes eame riding down 
\long the white and dusty road. 
Uuheeding still the meadows brown. 


The starving cattle as they lowed. 


His face was set beneath a frown: 

His laughing eves, that had bestowed 

No vlance Upon the meadows brown 
Where starving cattle faintly lowed, 


Now fierce yet soft looked shining down 


Upon the groups that thronged the road. 
Blind to the meadows bare and brown. 


Deaf to the cattle as they lowed, 


H{is great heart suddenly bore down 

Phe conqueror’s pride, and back he rode, 

Past all the fields and meadows brown 
Where starving cattle faintly lowed. 


Ife fed the people of the town 


| These famished groups that thronged the road 
And through the tields and meadows brown 


He called the cattle as they lowed, 


And fed them all. Then from the town 
He turned away, and lightly rode 
Past all the tields and meadows brown, 
With face that shone and eyes that glowed 
‘Vive Dien!’ he eried, “Tl take no town 
By famine’s scourge: a fairer road 
Must Henry of Navarre ride down 
To find his trinmphs well bestowed.” 





MR 


\ R. TOLMAN was a gentleman whose 
4 apparent age was of a Vary ing char 
ter. At times, when deep in thought 
m business matters or other affairs, one 
might have thought him fifty-five or fifty 
seven, or even sixty. Ordinarily, how 
ever, When things were running along in 
\ satisfactory and commonplace way, he 
ippeared to be about fifty years old, while 
ipon some extraordinary occasions, when 
the world assumed an unusually attract 
ive aspect, his age seemed to run down to 
lorty-five or less. 

He was the head of a business firm: in 
The 
but 


the 


fact, he was the only member of it 
rm was known as Pusey and Co 
Pusey had long been dead, 
‘Co.,.” of which Mr. Tolman 
L member, was dissolved. Our elderly 
bought out the 
firm name and all, for many years had 
carried it on with success and _ profit. 


and 


had 


been 


hero having business, 


TO 


LMAN. 


His counting-house was a sm 


place but a great deal of money had 
Mr 


Deel 


made in it Tolman was rich 


rich indeed 
in his count 


And vet as he sat 


evening he looked I 


one winter 
He had on his hat 
e 


LiOoVves 


and his ove 
Every 
iblishment had gone 


haan, 


ind his Tur collar one 


Ilse in the est hone 


and he, with the kevs in 


His 
ready to lock up and leave also 
than any else 
Mr. C 


clerk, as he passed his house on lis way 


en staid later 


the 


one 
kevs with intertield 
home. 

Mr 
He simply sat and thought, and increased 
did 
He was tired of 
his 
No single 


gentleman in the city had a handsomer 


Tolman seemed in no hurry to vo 


his apparent ag The truth was he 


hot want to go 


home T 


home was nota pleasant On 


home 


] 
] 


, 
COS IS Was Hot because 


suite of rooms t 


felt 
and 


or more comfortable 
Was not beeause he 
ted that a 


brighten and enliven his home He 


’ ] 

tonery, or reer 
wife children di 

The 


But, in 


pe rfectly satisfied to be a bachelor 


Hhiin 
this, he 


conditions suited exactly 
spite of all 
home 

*T wish.” said Mr 
that 


home :” 


was tired of 


Yomnye 
m1 . r. 
Tolman to himself 
[ could feel some imterest in 


and then he 


fOnS 
rose and took a turn 


ortwoup and down the room; but as that 
did not seem to give him any more inter 
est in the matter, he sat down again. i! 


Wish it were necessary for me to g 


»y home,” 
saidhe: “butitisn’t:"andthen he fellagain 
tothinking. ** What I need,” 
a while, ** is to de pend more 

to feel that I 
Just now 


he said after 


upon mvself 


ami necessary to mys self 


I'm not Vl) stop going home 
W here 
in envving other men, when I can have 
all that they have, just as 
And [ll have it, too.” said Mr. Tolman, as 


he went out and locked the doors 


at least in this way s the 


SeCTIS®e 


well as not 

Onee 
in the streets, and walking rapidly, his 
ideas shaped themselves easily and read 
ilv intoa plan which, by the time he reach 
of his head clerk, 
Mr. Cantertield 


down to dinner as his employer rang the 


ed the house was quite 


matured. was just going 
bell, so he opened the door himself. ay 
will detain you but a minute or two,” said 
Mr. Tolman, handing the keys to Mr. Can 


terfield. ‘Shall we step into the parlor ?” 
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When his employer had gone, and Mr. 
Cantertield had joined his family at the 
dinner table, his wife immediately asked 
him what Mr. Tolman wanted 


cause [ don’t want to have to work 
hard, and it must be snue@ and comfo 
1 we 


like a shop of some sort, because 


ble, because T want to enjoy it. 


Only to say that he is going away to 
and that Iam to attend to the 
business, and send his personal letters to 


brings a man face to face with his fel], 
Morrow, creatures.” 

The city in which he was walking aly 
was one of the best places in the cou 
in which to find the place of business 
desired. It was full of independent lit 
But Mr. Tolman could not read 
find one which 


haming a city not a hundred miles 
away 


* How long is he going to stay 7” 


ee SE? 


* He did't say,” answered Mr. Canter 
field 
Cll tell 


said the lady. 


shops. 


% 


*, 


resembled his ideal 
he ought to do,” | small dry goods establishment seemed 
‘He ought to make you 


a partner in the firm, and then he could 


you what 


news 


pu 


presuppose a female proprietor. A: 


cery store would give him many interes 


| 
| 
} 
$ 
} 


go away and stay as long as he pleased.” 

* He can do that now,” returned her hus 
band ** He has made a good many trips 
since T have been with him, and things 
have gone on very much in the same way 
He knows that.” 

‘But still you'd like to be a partner 7” 

‘Oh ves,” said Mr. Cantertield. 

And eratitude ought to 
prompt him to make you one,” said his 
wife 

Mr. Tolman 
will 


as when he was here 


COomMnon 


and wrote a 
He left all his property, with the 


exception of a few legacies, to the richest 


went home 


and most powerful charitable organization 
in the country. 

** People will think I'm erazy,” said he 
to himself, *‘and if IT should die while I 
am carrying out my plan, Ul leave the 
task of defending my sanity to people 
who are able to make a eood fight for 
me.” And before he went to bed he had 
his will signed and witnessed. 

The next day he packed a trunk and 
left for the neighboring city. His apart 
ments were to be kept in readiness for his 
return at any time. If you had seen him 
walking over to the railroad dépot, you 
would have taken him for a man of forty 
five 

When he arrived at his destination, Mr. 
Tolman established himself temporarily 
at a hotel, and spent the next three or four 
days in walking about the city looking for 
What he wanted was 
rather difficult to define, but the way in 
which he put the matter to himself was 
something like this: 

“Td like to find a snug little place 


what he wanted. 


where I ean live and carry on some busi 
ness which I 
which will bring me 
people of all sorts 
est me. 


ean 
with 
people who will inter 
It must be a small business, be- 


into contact 


attend to myself, and | 


ing customers; but he did not know mu 
about groceries, and the business did 1 
appear to him to 
features. He much pleased by 
small shop belonging to a taxidermist 
It was exceedingly cozy, and the busines 
was probably not so great as to overwork 
any one. He might send the birds ai 
beasts which were brought to be stutfed 
to some practical operator, and have hin 
put them in proper condition for the cus 
He might But no; it would 
be very unsatisfactory to engage in a busi 
ness of which he knew absolutely nothing 
A taxidermist ought not to blush with ig 
norance when asked some simple question 
about a little dead bird or a defunct fis} 
And so he tore himself from the windoy 
of this fascinating place, where, he fan 
cied, had his education been differently 
managed, he could in time have shown 
the world the spectacle of a cheerful and 
unblighted Mr. Venus. 

The shop which at last appeared to suit 
him best was one which he had passed 
and looked at several times before it struck 
him favorably. It was in a small brick 
house in a side street, but not far from 
one of the main business avenues of the 
city. The shop seemed devoted to arti 
cles of stationery and small notions ot 
various kinds not easy to be classified 
He had stopped to look at three pen 
knives fastened to a card, which was 
propped up in the little show-window, 
supported on one side by a chess-board 
with ‘* History of Asia” in gilt letters on 
the back, and on the other by a small vio 
lin labelled *‘1 dollar; and as he gazed 
past these articles into the interior of the 
shop, which was now lighted up, it grad 
ually dawned upon him that it was some 


possess any wsthet 


Was 


tomers. 


| thing like his ideal of an attractive and 
i interesting business place. 


At any rate 
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at it. He did 


ot care for a violin even at the low price 


would vO in and look 
iarked on the one in the window, but a 

w pocket-knife might be useful; so he 

ilked in and asked to look at pocket 

1Ves. 

The shop was in charge of a very plea 
int old lady of about SIXty, who sat sew 
iv behind the little counter. W hile she 
vent to the window, and very carefully 
eached over the articles displayed there 
i to get the card of penknives, Mr. Tol 

man looked about him. The shop was 
suite small, but there seemed to be a wood 
eal it. There behind 
he counter, and there were shelves on the 
opposite wall, and they all seemed well 

led other. In the 

orner near the old lady’s chair was 


in were shelves 


with something or 
a 
ttle coal stove with a bright fire in it, 
ind at the back of the shop, at the top of 
two steps, Was a glass door partly open, 
through which he saw a small room, with 
i red carpet on the floor, and a little table 
apparently set for a meal. 

Mr. Tolman looked at the knives when 
ie old lady showed them to him, and 
ifter 
ected one which he thought would be a 
cood Then he 


looked over some things in the way of 


Tl 
a good deal of consideration he se 


knife to give to a boy. 


paper -cutters, whist -markers, and such 
small matters, which were in 
on the counter, and while he 
them he talked to the old lady. 


She was a friendly, sociable body, and 


a alass case 


looked at 


very glad to have any one to talk to, and 
so it was not at all difficult for Mr. Tol 
man, by some general remarks, to draw 
from her a great many points about her 
self and her shop. She was a widow, 
with a son who, from her remarks, must 
have been forty vears old. He was con 
nected with a mercantile establishment, 
and they had lived here for a long time. 
While her son was a salesman, and came 
home every evening, this was very plea 
sant; but after he became a commercial 
traveller, and was away from the city for 
months at atime, she did not like it at all. 
It was very lonely for her. 

Mr. Tolman’s heart 
but he did not interrupt her. 

“Tf I could do it,” said she, ** 1 would 
give up this place, and go and live with 
my sister in the country. It would be 
better for both of us, and Henry could | 
come there just as well as here when he 
gets back from his trips.” 


rose within him, 
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* Why don't vou sell out 7 asked Mr. 
Tolman, a little fearfully, for he beg 
thin 
be entirely safe 

‘** That 
with 


an to 


< that all this was too easy sailing to 


sald 


she 


} 
a lone time 


would not be easy,” 
a smile Tt might 
before we could find any one who would 
We hav 
trade in the store, but it isn’t what it 
to b better, 
library is falling off too Most 


and it don 


ye 


want to take the place. ea Tair 


used 
the 
the 


+ 
t 


e when times were and 


ol 
] 


l, 


pay to spend much money for new ones 


books are getting pretty 
now.’ 

“The library !” 
* Have you a library 

Oh ves,” replied the old lady. 
had a circulating library here for nearly 
fifteen There it 
upper shelves behind vou.” 

Mr. turned, beheld 
lone rows of books, in brown pape r coy 
with short ladder 
near the door of the inner room, by whieh 
might be This 
pleased him greatly. He had had no idea 
that there was a library here. 

“It must be very 


said Mr. Tolman 


‘*T’ve 


years, is on those two 


Tolman and two 


ers, a standing 


step 


these shelves reached, 


* T declare!” said he. 


circulating libra 
: this, I an I 
shouldi’t mind going into a business of 
the kind myself.” 

The old lady looked up, surprised. 


pleasant to manage 
like 


yr 
I 


\ a small one rie 


Did 
] had 


not supposed that, just from looking at 


ie wish to go into business? She 
him. 

Mr. Tolman explained his views to her. 
He did not tell what 
in the way of business, or what Mr. Can 
terfield for him He 
merely stated his present wishes, and ae 
knowledged to her that it was the attract 


he had been doing 


was doing now. 


iveness of her establishment that had led 
him to come in. 
‘Then you do not want the penkni 


r a 
Ie 


she said, quickly. 

‘Oh ves, I do,” ‘Sand I really 
believe, if we can come to terms, that I 
would like the two other knives, together 
with the 

The old lady laughed a little nervous- 
ly. 
they could come to terms. 


said he; 


rest of your stock in trade.” 


She hoped very much indeed that 
She brought 
a chair from the back room,and Mr. Tol 
with her by 
Few customers came in to 


man sat down the stove to 
talk it over. 
interrupt them, and they talked the mat 
ter over very thoroughly. They both 


|} came to the conclusion that there would 
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be no ditheultvy about terms, nor about 


Mr. Tolman’s ibility to carry on the busi 


ness after a very little instruction from 
the present proprietress. When Mr. Tol 
nian left t was with the understanding 
that he was to call again in a couple of 
da when t son Henry would be at 
home, end matters could be definitely ar 


roc] 


rane 
When the three met, the bargain was 


soon struck \s each party was so de 
sirous of making it, few difficulties were 
interposed. The old lady, indeed, was in 
favor of some ce lay in the transfer of the 
establishment, as she would like to clean 
and dust every shelf and corner and every 
article in the place; but Mr. Tolman was 
in a hurry to take possession; and as the 
son He nry would have to start off on an 
other trip in a short time, he wanted to 
see his mother moved and settled before 
he left There was not much to move 
but trunks and bandboxes, and some anti 
quated pieces of furniture of special valu 
to the old lady, for Mr. Tolman insisted 
on buying everything in the house, just 
as it stood. The whole thing did not cost 
him, he said to himself, as much as Some 
of his acquaintances would pay for a 
horse The methodical son Henry took 
an account of stock, and Mr. Tolman took 
several lessons from the old lady, in which 
she ¢ xplained to him how to find out the 
selling prices of the various articles from 
the marks on the little tags attached to 
them; and she particularly instrueted him 
in the management of the circulating li 
brary. She informed him of the charae 
ter of the books, and, as far as possible, of 
the character of the regular patrons. She 
told him whom he might trust to take out 
a book without paying for the one brought 
in, if they didn’t happen to have the change 
with them, and she indicated with little 
crosses Opposite their names those persons 
who should be required to pay cash down 
for what they had had, before receiving 
further benefits 

It was astonishing to see what interest 
Mr. Tolman took in all this. He was real 
ly anxious to meet some of the people 
about whom the old lady discoursed. He 
tried, too, to remember a few of the many 
things she told him of her methods of buy 
ing and selling, and the general marage- 
ment of her shop, and he probably did not 
forget more than three-fourths of what 
she told him. 

Finally, everything was settled to 


ot 





satisfaction of the two male parties to 1 
bargain—although the old lady tho 
of a hundred things she would yet lik 
do—and one fine frosty afternoon a « 
load of furniture and baggage left 
door, the old lady and her son took | 
of the old place, and Mr. Tolman was | 
sitting behind the little counter, the si 
manager and proprietor of a cireulati 
library and a stationery and notion sho 
He laughed when he thought of it, but | 
rubbed his hands and felt very well sat 
fied. 

There is nothing really erazy abo 
it,’ he said to himself. ‘' Tf there is 
thing that I think IT would like, and T cay 
afford to have it, and there’s no harm 
it, why not have it 7” 

There was nobody there to say al 
thing against this; so Mr. Tolman rublb: 
his hands again before the fire, and ros 
to walk up and down his shop, and won 
der who would be his first customer, 

In the course of twenty minutes a littl 
boy opened the door and came in. Mr 
Tolman hastened behind the counter t 
receive his commands. The little boy 
wanted two sheets of note-paper and an 
envelope. 

‘Any particular kind 7” asked Mr. Tol 
man, 

The boy didn’t know of any particular 
varicty being desired. He thought thi 
same kind she always got would do, and 


| he looked very hard at Mr. Tolman, evi 


dently wondering at the change in tli 
shop-keeper, but asking no questions. 

‘You are a regular customer, I sup 
pose,” said Mr. Tolman, opening several 
boxes of paper which he had taken down 
from the shelves. ‘IT have just begun 
business here, and don’t know what kind 
of paper you have been in the habit of 
buying. But Isuppose this will do;” and 
he took out a couple of sheets of the best, 
with an envelope to match. These he 
carefully tied up in a piece of thin brown 
paper, and gave to the boy, who handed 
him three cents. Mr. Tolman took them, 
smiled, and then having made a rapid 
calculation, he called to the boy, who was 
just opening the door, and gave him back 
one cent, 

‘* You have paid me too much,” he said. 

The boy took the cent, looked at Mr. 
Tolman, and then got out of the store as 
quickly as he could, 

‘‘Such profits as that are enormous,” 
said Mr. Tolman; ‘‘but I suppose the 
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This Mr. Tol 


in subsequently found to be the case 


ill sales balance them.” 


(ne or two other customers came in in 
of the 


rk the people who took out books be van 


afternoon, and about 


course 


arrive. These kept Mr. Tolman very 
isi He not only had to do a good deal 
entering and cancelling, but he had to 

vera great many questions about the 
inge iM proprietorship, and the proba 


ty of his vetting in some new books, 
sugeestions as to the quantity and 

aracter of these, mingled with a few dis 

tistied remarks in regard to the volumes 

adv on hand. 

one seemed 


Every that the old 


idy had gone away, but Mr. Tolman was 


sorry 
pleasant and anxious to please, and 
took such an interest in their selection of 
woks, that only one of the subseribers ap 
vared to take the change very much to 
who was 
He 
me time selecting a ~and when at 
last he brought it to Mr. Tolman to be en 
red, he told him in a low 


it. This was a young man 


forty-three cents in arrears. 


be yk 


Was a 


voice that he 
oped there would be no objection to let 
ting his account run on for a little while 
long On the first of the month 
would settle it,and then he hoped to be 
able to pay cash whenever he brought in 


i book. 


he 


Mr. Tolman looked for his name on the 
old lady’s list, and finding no cross against 
t, told him that it was all right, 


1 and that 
the first of the month would do very well. 


| 
The voung man went away perfectly sat- 


Thus did 


Mr. Tolman begin to build up his popular 


istied with the new librarian. 
As the evening grew on he found 
himself becoming very hungry, but he 
did not like to shut up the shop, for every 
now and then some one dropped in, 


ity. 


some 
and 
times to make a little purchase, while 
there were still some library patrons com- 
ing in at intervals. 

However, taking courage during a short 
rest from customers, he put up the shut- 
ters, locked the door, and hurried off to a 


times to ask what time it was, some 


hotel, where he partook of a meal such as 
few keepers of little shops ever think of 
indulging in. 

The next morning Mr. Tolman got his 
This was delightful. He 
had seen how cozily the old lady had 


own breakfast. 


spread her table in the little back room, | 


where there was a stove suitable for any 
cooking he might wish to indulge in, and 


Then he broiled a piece of ham, 


, he came 
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he long d 


were 


There 


ProOvVIsiONnSs It 


for such a Cozy meal 
+] 
tiie 


which he had purchased with the 


stock 


ple nity of 
house ‘ 


rest of the goods, and he went out and 


bought himself a fresh loaf of bread 


made som 
md had 
table 


enjoved 


wood strony tea. boiled some eve 
the little 
which, though plain enough, he 


a breakfast on round 
more than any breakfast at lis club whieh 
He had opened the 
shop, and sat facing the glass door, hoping 
almost, that there 
lo meal. It 


much more proper in that sort of business 


he could remember. 


would be some inter 


ruption his would seem so 
if he had to get up and go attend to a cus 
tomer. 

Before evening of that day Mr. Tolman 
became convinced that he would soon be 
obliged 


to employ a boy or some one te 


attend to the establishment during his ab 
reakfast, a 


old 


his bed and clean up generally, but when 


sence After woman recom 
: 
' 


mended by the lady came to make 


his 
this 


she had gone he was left alone with 
He 
responsibility to injure his health, and sé 
boldly loeked the shop 


to luneh He 


hoped that no one would eall during lis 


shop. determined not to allow 


at one o'clock 
door and went out his 
absence, but when he returned he found a 
little girl with a pitcher standing at the 
door. She came to borrow half a pint of 
milk. 

** Milk!” exclaimed Mr. Tolman, in sur 
prise. ** Why, my child, I have no milk 
I don’t even use it Im my tea.” 

The little girl looked very much disap 
pointed. “‘Is Mrs. Walker gone away 
for good 7” said she. 

Yes,” replied Mr. Tolman. ‘* But I 
would be just as willing to lend vou the 
milk as she would be, if I had any. Is 
there any place near here where you can 
buy milk 2” 

Oh ves,” ‘you can get 
it round in the market-house.” 

** How much would half a pint cost 7” 
he asked. 

* Three cents,” 

* Well, then,” 
are three cents. You can 
milk for me, and then you can borrow it. 
Will that suit 7” 

The girl thought it 
well, and away she went. 

Even this little incident pleased Mr. 
When 
in the 


said the girl; 


replied the girl 
said Mr. Tolman, ** here 
eo and buy the 


would suit very 


Tolman. 
} 


It was so very novel. 


back from his dinner 
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evening, he found two circulating library 
subscribers stamping their feet on the 
door-step, and he afterward heard. that 
several others had called and gone away 
It would certainly injure the library if he 
suspended business at meal-times. He 
could easily have his choice of a hundred 
bovs if he chose to advertise for one, but 
he shrank from having a youngster in 
the place. It would interfere greatly 
with his coziness and his experiences. 
He might possibly find a boy who went 
to school, and who would be willing to 
come at noon and in the evening if he 
were paid enough But it would have 
to be a very steady and responsible boy 
He would think it over before taking any 
steps 

He thought it over for a day or two, 
but he did not spend his whole time in 
doing so When he had no customers, 
he sanntered about in the little parlor over 
the shop. with its odd old furniture, its 
quaint prints on the walls, and its absurd 
ornaments on the mantel plece. The 
other little rooms seemed almost as funny 
to him, and he was sorry when the bell 
on the shop door called him down from 
their contemplation. It was pleasant to 
him to think that he owned all these odd 


things. The ownership of the varied 


woods in the shop also gave him an agree 
ible feeling, which none of his other pos 
sessions had ever atforded him. It was 
all so odd and novel 

He liked much to look over the books 
in the library. Many of them were old 
novels, the names of which were familiar 
enough to him, but which he had never 
read He dete rmined to read sole of 
them as soon as he felt fixed and settled. 

In looking over the book in which the 
names and accounts of the subseribers 
were entered, he amused himself by won 
dering What sort of persons they were who 
had out certain books. Who, for instance, 
wanted to read The Book of Cats; and 
who eould possibly care for The Mysteries 
of Udolpho? But the unknown person in 
regard to whom Mr. Tolman felt the great 
est curiosity was the subscriber who now 
had in his possession a volume entitled 
Dorinistock's Logarithms of the Diapason. 

* How on earth,” exclaimed Mr. Tol 
man, ‘‘did such a book get into this li 
brary; and where on earth did the person 
spring from who would want to take it 
out? And not only want to take it,” he 
continued, as he examined the entry re 
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garding the volume, ‘but come and h 
it renewed one, two, three, four—n 
times! He has had that book for ei 
een weeks !° 

Without exactly making up his mi: 
to do so, Mr. Tolman deferred takine st. 
toward getting an assistant until P. Gla 
cow, the person in question, should ma 
an appearance, and it was nearly time { 
the book to be brought in again. 

“Tf T get a boy now,” thought Mr. Ti 
man, ‘*Glascow will be sure to come a 
bring the book while Tam out.” 

In almost exactly two weeks from tl 
date of the last renewal of the book, P 
Glascow came in. It was the middle « 
the afternoon, and Mr. Tolman was alone 
This investigator of musical philosoph 
Was a quiet young man of about thirty 
wearing a light brown cloak, and earry 
ing under one arm a large book. 

P. Glascow Was surprised W hen he hese 
of the change in the proprietorship of tl 
library. Still he hoped that there would 
be no objection to his renewing the book 
which he had with him, and whieh he had 
taken out some time ago. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Tolman, ‘‘none it 
the world. In fact, | don’t suppose ther 
are any other subscribers who would want 
it. [have had the curiosity to look to se 
if it had ever been taken out before, and 
I find it has not.” 

The yvoung man smiled quietly. ‘* No, 
said he, *" I suppose not, It is not ever\ 
one who would care to study the higher 
mathematics of music, especially when 
treated as Dormstock treats the subject.” 

** He seems to go into it pretty deeply,’ 
remarked Mr. Tolman, who had taken up 
the book. ** At least I should think so 
judging from all these calculations, and 
problems, and squares, and cubes.” 

** Indeed he does,” said Glaseow; ‘* and 
although I have had the book some 
months, and have more reading time at 
my disposal than most persons, I have 
only reached the fifty-sixth page, and 
doubt if I shall not have to review some 
of that before [ can feel that I thoroughly 
understand it.” 

* And there are three hundred and for 
ty pages in all,” said Mr. Tolman, com 
passionately. 

Yes,” replied the other; ‘* but I am 
quite sure that the matter will grow easier 
as I proceed. [have found that out from 
what I have already done.” 

**You say you have a good deal of lei 
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remarked Mr. Tolman. ‘Is the 


iusical business dull at present ?” 


re 
l 


‘Oh. [m not in the musical business,” 
iid Glascow. a ereat 
to thoroughly 


have a love for 
under 


but my business is quite differ 


and wish 


tand 


it Lama night druggist, and that is 
, 
I 


he reason IL have so much leisure for 
mading. 

~A night druggist 7° 1 
lan, iInquiringl|y 

‘* Yes, said the other ee 


large down-town 


peated Mr. Tol 


sir,” am in 
drug-store, which ts 
cept open all night, and IL go on duty aft 
r the day clerks leave.” 

* And does that give you more leisure 

d Mr. Tolman. 

‘It seems to.” answered Glascow all 
leop until about noon, and then I have 
the rest of the day, until seven o’ecloc] 


kK, tO 
myself. 


I think that people who work 
t night can make a more satisfactory use 
f their own time than those who work. 
In the summer I can 
take a trip on the river, or go somewhere 
mt of town, every day, if I like.” 

* Daylight is more available for many 
things, that is true,” said Mr. Tolman. 

But is it not dreadfully lonely sitting 
in a drug-store all night ? 


n the daytime. 


There can't 
be many people to come to buy medicine 

night. I thought there was generally 
iL night bell to drug-stores, by which a 
clerk could be awakened if anybody want- 
ed anything.” 

‘It’s not very lonely in our store at 
night,” ‘In facet, it’s oft- 
en more lively then than in the daytime. 
You see, We 


said Glascow. 


are right down amone the 


newspaper offices, and there’s always 
somebody coming in for soda-water, or 
cigars, or something or other. The store 
isa bright warm place for the night edit 
ors and reporters to meet together and 
talk and drink 


ways a knot 


hot soda, and there’s al 
of ‘em around the 
tbout the time the papers begin to go to 
And they're a lively set, I can tell 
vou, sir. Ive heard of the best 
stories | ever heard in my life told in our 
place after three o'clock in the morning.” 

‘A strange hfe!’ Mr. Tolman. 
‘Do you know, I never thought that 
people amused themselves in that way. 
And night after night, I suppose.” 

‘Yes, sir, night after night, Sundays 
and all.” 

The night druggist now took up his 
book. 


stove 


press. 


some 


said 


<< 
odd 


**Going home to read 7” asked Mr. Tol 
nah 

** Well, 
eold this 


take a brisk walk.” 


no,” said the other: 


afternoon to read 


‘it’s rather 


I think Vl 


‘Can't you leave your book until you 
return 7 Mr 


] 
back 


asked Tolman; “‘that is, if 
this way It's 


awkward book to carry about 


vou will come 


an 


* Thank you, l will,” said Glascow 
*T shall come back this way.” 

When he had gone, Mr. Tolman took 
up the book, and began to look over it 
more carefully than he had done before 
But his examination did not last long 

* How anvbody of common-sense can 
take any interest in this stuff is bevond 
mV COTMpre hension,” said Mr. Tolman, as 
he closed the book and put it on a little 
shelf behind the counter. 

When Glascow came back, Mr. Tolman 
asked him to stay and warm himself; and 
then, after they had talked 
time, Mr. Tolman began to feel 
He had his 


lunched early. 


for a short 


hungry 
winter appetite, and had 

So said he to the night 
druggist, who had opened his Doristock, 
* How would you like to sit and 
while I go and get my din 
will light the gas, and you ean 
be very comfortable here, if you are 


in a hurry.” 


here 
read awhile, 
ner? | 


hot 


P. Glaseow was in no hurry at all, and 
was very glad to have some quiet reading 
by a war and so Mr. Tolman left 
him, feeling perfectly confident 
man who had been allowed by 


m fire; 
that a 
the old 
lady to renew a book nine times must be 
perfectly trustworthy. 

When Mr. Tolman returned, the two 
had some further conversation in the cor- 
ner by the little stove. 
said the 
‘*not to be able to eo out 


‘It must be rather annoying,” 
night druggist, 
to your meals without shutting up your 
shop. If you like,” 
tatingly, 


said he, rather hes 
‘LT will stop in about this time 
in the afternoon, and stay here while you 
go to dinner. Ill be glad to do this un 
til you get an assistant. I can easily at 
tend to most people who come 
others can wait.” 

Mr. Tolman jumped at this proposition 
It was exactly what he wanted. 

So P. Glascow came every afternoon 
and read Dormstock while Mr. Tolman 
went to dinner; and before long he came 
lunch-time also. It was just as con- 
venient as not, he said. He had finish 


in, and 


at 




















































































































































































































































































































ed his breakfast, and would like to read 
awhil Mr. Tolman fancied that the 
night drugeist’s lodgings were, perhaps, 


not very well warmed, which idea ex 


, } | , } 

plained the desire to walk rather than 
read on a eold afternoon. (rlascow’'s 
ame was entered on the free list, and he 


} 


always s took a Vay thre Dormsto ) at night, 
might have a chance of look 
hey init » if it the store, when custom he 
gan to geow slack in the latter part of the 
early Wiorhihns 


One afternoon there came into the shop 


a young lady. who brought back two 
books which she had had for more than 
a month She made no excuses for keep 


] 43 ] 
han the prescribed 


ing the books longer t 
time, but simply handed them in and paid 
her tine. Mr. Tolman did not like to take 
this mone y, for it was the first of the kind 


he had received; but the young lady lool 
“las if she was well able to afford the 


luxury of keeping books over their time 
nd business Was business so he orave 
ly gave her her change. Then she said 
she would like to take out Dorinsto Ins 


Logar thms of the D (Apason, 


} 


Mr. Tolman stared at her. She was a 


iD) ieht handsome young lady, and looked 
as if she had very good sense. He could 
not understand it. But he told her the 
book was out 

‘Out!’ she said. ‘*‘ Why, it’s always 
out It seems strange to me that there 


should be such a demand for that book. 
I have been trying to get it for ever so 
long.” 

‘It 7s strange,” said Mr. Tolman; ‘* but 
it is certainly in demand. Did Mrs. 
Walker ever make you any promises 


about it 
‘No, said she; “*but [thought my turn 
would come around some time. And I 


particularly want the book just now.” 
Mr. Tolman felt somewhat troubled. 
He knew that the night druggist ought 
not to monopolize the volume, and yet he 
did not wish to disoblige one who was so 
useful to him, and who took such an ear 
nest interest in the book. And he could 


not temporize with the young lady, and | 


say that he thought the book would soon 
bein. He knew it would not. There 
were three hundred and forty pages of it. 
So he merely remarked that he was sorry. 

‘So am I,” said the young lady, ** very 
sorry. It so happens that just now I 
have a peculiar opportunity for studying 


that book, which may not occur again.” 
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There was something in Mr. Toln 
svimpathe tic face which seemed to in 
her contidence, and she continued, 

‘Tl am a teacher,” she said, ** and 
aceount of certain circumstances Th 
holiday for a month, which IT intend 
give up almost entirely to the stud 
music, and [ particularly wanted Do; 
stock, Do you think there is any e} 
of its early return, and will you resery 


for me 7" 


‘Reserve it!” said Mr. Tolman. ‘* Me 
certainly L will.” And then he reflect 
a second or two. ‘If you will come he 


the dav after to-morrow, I will be able 
tell you something definite.” 

She said she would come. 

Mr. Tolman was out a lone time 
lunch-time the next day. He went to a 
the leading book-stores to see if he coul 
buy a copy of Dormstock’s great work 
But he was unsuecessful. The books 
ers told him that there was no probabil 
ity that he could get a copy in the coun 


trv, unless, indeed, he found it in’ th 


ih 
+ 


stock of some second-hand dealer. Ther 
was no demand at all for it, and that if li 
even sent for it to England, where it was 
published, it was not likely he could get 
it, for it had been long out of print. The 
next dav he went to several second-hand 
stores, but no Dormstock could he tind 
When he came back he spoke to Glas 
cow on the subject. He was sorry to do 
so, but thought that simple justice com 
pelled him to mention the matter. The 
night druggist was thrown into a perturb 
ed state of mind by the information that 
some one wanted his beloved book. 
‘A woman!” he exclaimed. ‘* Why, 
1e would not understand two pages out 
of the whole of it. It is too bad. | 
didn't suppose any one would want thi 
book.” 


} 


Si 


‘Do not disturb yourself too much,” 
said Mr. Tolman. ‘I am not sure that 
you ought to give it up.” 

‘T am very glad to hear you say so,” 
said Glascow. ‘I have no doubt it is 
only a passing faney with her. I dare 
say she would really rather have a good 
new novel;” and then, having heard that 
the lady was expected that afternoon, he 
went out to walk, with the Dormstock un 
der his arm. 

When the young lady arrived, an hour 
or so later, she was not at all satisfied to 
take out a new novel, and was very sorry 
indeed not to find the Logarithms of the 






MR. TOLMAN. 


waiting for her. Mr. Tolman 
that he had tried to buy 
he work, and 


A prtsol 
L hel another 


for this she ex 


iv Oo t 

essed herself gratefully. Le also found 
f at 

e possession of a gentleman who 

all the 


had 


] 


I 
pe 
Uhh 


compelled to sav the book 
4) 

s 1h 

it for some time 


had time it 


been out, in fact—and 
shed it 

\t this the young lady seemed som 
it nettled. 


Is it 


rson to keep one book out 
i 


not against the rules for any 
so long?” 
asked. 

No,” said Mr. Tolman. 


into that. 


* Thave look 
Our rules are very simple, 
merely say that a book may be re 
ved by the payment of a certain sum.” 
‘Then I am never to have it 7” remark 
the young lady. 

“Oh, I wouldn't despair about it,” said 


ee He 


fleet upon the matter. He is a 


Tolman. has not had time to 
reasol 
Je voung man, and I believe that he will 
willing to give up his study of the book 
a time and let you take it.” 
*No,” said she, ** I don’t wish that. If 
is studying, as you say he is, day and 
eht, [do not wish to interrupt him. I 
ould the 
id that, I suppose, would upset his course 
study entirely. 


want book at least a month, 
But Ido not think any 
e should begin in a circulating library 
» study a book that will take him a year 
to finish, for, from what you say, it will 
take this gentleman at least that time to 


And 


finish Dormstock’s book.” so she 
vent her way. 

When P. Glascow heard all this in the 
vening, he was very grave. He had ev- 
idently been reflecting. 

*T ought not 
I now give it 
You may let her have it 

And he put the Dorm 
stock on the counter, and went and sat 
down by the stove. 

Mr. Tolman 
the night druggist 


Tt is not fair,” said he. 
to keep the book so long. 
ip for a while. 
when she comes.” 


He 
done right. but 
“What will 
Will you stop your 


orieved. knew 


had 


still he was sorry for him. 


Was 


vou do?” he asked. 
studies?” 

Oh no,” said Glascow, gazing solemn 
ly into the stove. ‘*T will take up some 
other books on the diapason which I have, 
and will so keep my ideas fresh on the 
subject until this lady is done with the 
book. I do not really believe she will 
study it very long.” And then he added: 


379 


‘If it is all the same to vou, I will come 


around here and read, DeCeL 
doing you shall 


uit 
et« 9 
\ 


him come, he 


Sl iit 
lr Tolman would be at lig 


He ha 


up the idea of getting an assi 


said dentn 
this he did not Say. 
It was some time before the lady « 
and Mr. Tolman was afraid 
not coming at all 
for 
when 


illic 
back, sie Was 
But she did come, and 
Krelina 


the 


asked Mrs. Burney’s She 
and 


have 


and she had al 


os 1 ] \- 
smiled she named DOO, 


that she 
a novel after all, 


said believed she would 


to take 
ways wanted to read that one 
*T wouldn't 


vou,” said Mr. Tolman; 


take a novel if I were 
and he triumph 
antly took down the Dormstock and laid 
it before her. 

She was evidently much pleased, but 
when he told 


tlemanly conduct in the matter, her coun 


her of Mr. Glaseow’'s gen 
tenance instantly changed. 

‘Not at all,” said she, laving down the 
book; ‘*T will not break up his study. — ! 
will take the Hvelina, if you please.” 

And as no persuasion from Mr. Tolman 
had any effect upon her, she went away 
with Mrs. Burney’s novel in her muff. 

‘Now, then,” said Mr: Tolman to Glas 
the evening as well 


take the book along with you. 


cow, In “you may 

She wont 
have it.” 

But Glaseow would do nothing of the 
kind. ‘*No,” he remarked, as he sat look 
ing into the stove; ‘* when I said I would 
let her have it, ] meant it. She'll take it 
when she sees that it continues to remain 
in the library.” 

Glascow was mistaken: she did not take 
it. having the idea that he would 
conclude that it would be wiser for him to 
read it than to let it stand idly on the shelf 

‘*Tt would serve them both right,” said 
Mr. Tolman to himself, **if somebody else 
But there wes 


soon 


would come and take it.” 


no one else among his subscribers who 
would even think of such a thing. 

One day, however, the young lady 
came in and asked to look at the book 
“Don't think that I am going to take 
it out,” she said, noticing Mr. Tolman’s 
look of pleasure as he handed her the vol 
ume. ‘I only wish to see what he says 
on a certain subject which I am studying 
now: and so she sat down by the stove, 
on the chair which Mr. Tolman placed for 


her, and opened Dormstock. 
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She sat earnestly poring over the book 


for half an hour or more, and then she 


looked up and said, ‘* I really can not 
make out what this part means. Excuse 
my troubling you, but L would be very 


glad if you would explain the latter part 
of this passage.” 

‘**Me!” exclaimed Mr. Tolman; ‘* why, 
my good madam—miss, I mean I 
couldn't explain it to you if it were to 
save my life. But what page is it?” said 


he, looking at his watch 
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the book, she concluded to sit a little | 
ger and look into some other parts of 1 
book. 

The night druggist soon came in, a 
when Mr. Tolman introduced him to ¢ 
lady, he readily agreed to explain 
passage to her if he could. So Mr. 7 
man got him a chair from the inner roor 
and he also sat down by the stove. 

The explanation was difficult, but 
was achieved at last, and then the vou 
lady broached the subject of leaving t! 




















* THE 








‘Page twenty-four,” answered the 
young lady 

‘Oh, well, then,” said he, ‘‘if you ean 
wait ten or fifteen minutes, the gentleman 
who has had the book will be here, and I 
think he can explain anything in the first 
part o the work.’ 

The young lady seemed to hesitate 
whether to wait or not; but as she had a 
certain curiosity to see what sort of a per- 
son he was who had been so absorbed in 


EXPLANATION WAS DIFFICULT, 











BI ar.” 
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IT WAS 





ACHIEVED 








AT L 








book unused, This was discussed for 
some time, but came to nothing, although 
Mr. Tolman put down his afternoon pa 
per and joined in the argument, urging. 
among other points, that as the matter 
now stood he was deprived by the dead 
lock of all income from the book. But 
even this strong argument proved of no 
avail. 

‘*Then T'll tell you what I wish you 
would do,” said Mr, Tolman, as the young 
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ly rose to go: ‘‘coime here and look at 
e book whenever you wish to do so. 
id like to make this more of a reading 
om, anyway. It would give me more 
ympany.” 

After this the young lady looked into 
Dormstock when she came in; and as her 
olidays had been extended by the con 
tinued absence of the family in which she 
taught, she had plenty of time for study, 
She often met 


ith Glaseow in the shop, and on such 


nd came quite frequently. 


occasions they generally consulted Dori 
stock, and sometimes had quite lengthy 
talks on musical matters. One afternoon 
they came in together, 
their way to the library, and entered into 
i conversation on diapasonic logarithms, 
whieh continued during the lady's stay 
in the shop. 

“The proper thing,” thought Mr. Tol 
man, ‘* would be for these two people to 
vet married, Then they could take the 
hook and study it to their hearts’ content. 
And they would certainly suit each other, 
for they are both greatly attached to mu 
sical mathematics and philosophy, and 
neither of them either plays or sings, as 
they have told me. It would be an ad 
mirable match.” 

Mr. Tolman thought over this matter a 
good deal, and at last determined to men 
When he did so, the 
young man colored, and expressed the 
opinion that it would be of no use to 
think of such a thing. But it was evi- 
dent from his manner and subsequent 
discourse that he had thought of it. 

Mr. Tolman gradually 
anxious on the subject, especially as the 
night druggist did not seem inclined to 
take any steps in the matter. The wea 
ther was now beginning to be warmer, and 
Mr. Tolman reflected that the little house 
and the little shop were probably much 
more cozy and comfortable in winter than 
insummer. There were higher buildings 
all about the house, and even now he be- 
to feel that the cireulation of air 
would be quite as agreeable as the cireu- 
lation of books. He thought 
about his airy rooms in the neig 
city. 

‘* Mr. Glascow,” said he, one afternoon, 
‘*T have made up my mind to shortly sell 


having met on 


tion it to Glascow. 


became quite 


gan 


a Zot Ya deal 
hboring 


out this business.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. ‘* Do 
you mean you will give it up and go 
away—leave the place altogether ?” 
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‘Yes,” replied Mr. Tolman, ‘‘T shall 
give up the place entirely, and leave the 
city.” 

The night druggist was shocked. He 
had spent many happy hours in that shop, 
and his hours there were now 
If Mr. 
went away, all this must end 


becoming 
Tolman 
Nothing 
of the kind could be expected of any new 


pleasanter than ever. 


propric tor. 

* And considering this,” 
Tolman, “I think it would 
you to bring your love matters to a con 
clusion while Lam here to help you.” 

‘*My 
Glascow, with a flush. 

* Yes, certainly,” Mr. Tolman. 
‘T have eyes, and I know all about it. 
Now let me tell you what [think. When 
a thine is to be done, it ought to be done 
the first 
That's the way I do business. 
might as well come around here to-mor 


continued Mr. 


be well for 


love matters ! exclaimed Mr 


said 


chance. 
Now you 


time there is a good 


row afternoon, prepared to propose to Miss 
She is due to-morrow, for she 
has been two days away. If she don't 
come, we ll postpone the matter until the 

But you should be ready to 
I don’t believe you can see her 


Kdwards. 


next day. 
morrow. 
much when you don’t meet her here, for 
that family iS expected back very soon, 
and from what I infer from her account 
of her employers, you won't care to visit 
her at their house.” 

The night druggist 
about it. 

“There is nothing to think,” said Mr. 
Tolman. ‘* We know all about the lady.” 
(He spoke truly, for he had 
himself about both parties to the affair.) 
‘Take my advice, and be here to-morrow 
afternoon—and come rather early.” 

The next morning Mr. Tolman went 
up to his parlor on the second floor, and 
brought down two blue stuffed chairs, the 
best he had, and put them in the little 
He also brought 


wanted to think 


informed 


ic 
room back of the shop. 
down one or two knieckknacks and put 
them on the mantel-piece, and he dusted 
and brightened up the room as well as he 
could, He even covered the table with a 
red cloth from the parlor 

When the young lady arrived, he 
vited her to walk 
look over some new books he had just got 
If she had known he proposed to 
up the would 
thought it rather strange that he should 
Sut knew 


in 
into the back room to 


in. 


vive business, she have 


be buying new books. she 
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noth 


vit 


\r , 
\W Her she Was 


Vhereon the hew books 


J 
f 


seated at the table 


were spread, Mr. Tolman stepped outside 
1 the hop door to wateh for Glascow s 
winteach. He soon appeared 


P| 
— 
yj 
- 


She's in tl ) ro 1 loo ne ove 
books Vill wait here and keep out cus 
tomers % lar as possible Its pleasant 
and | want a little fresh an [ll give 
you twentv n ites 

Gilasco pale, but h ( in with 
‘ { { ore ul 1 li Toh \ 1 hi Lis 
hands under |! coat tail, and his feet 
rather ta Yi estab ied blockade 
on the doo tep He stood there for 
some time looking at the p ple outside 
and wondering what the people inside 
vere cl i | ! litt] ! who had bor 
ro ed tive ti i} ‘ hiv t _ Hit) md n 
er returned is about to pass Thre door 
but seeing him standing there he crossed 

r to the other side of t] street But 
he did not notice her. He was wonder 
ne if it was time to go in \ bov came 


ray: 1. ie. 
ind wanted to know if le 


Kept Kaster-eggs Mr. Tolman wa hap 
vy to sav he did not When he had al 
lowed the night druggist a very liberal 
t nty minutes, he went in \s he en 
ered the shop door, giving the bell a very 
lecided ring as he did so, P. Glaseow 


Ss that led from 


His face showed that it 


une down the two ste 


the inner room 
vas all right with him 

\ few days after this Mr. Tolman sold 
out his stock. cood will, and fixtures, to 
ether with the furniture and lease of thi 
house And who should he sell out to 
but to Me. Glaseow! This piece of busi 


ness was one of the happiest points in the 


whole atfair There was no reason why 
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the happy couple should not b 

ried very soon, and the voung lad 
charmed to give up her position as tf 

ind governess ina family, and cony 
take charge of that dehe@htful litth 

and that cunning little house, with ; 
everything in it that they wanted 


One thing in the establishme 
Tolman refused to sell. That was | 


He made thr 


a present of the volume, and betw 


stock’s great work 


of the ¢ rlier pages he pl reed a baa 
ich in value was verv much mot 
that of the ordinary wedding gift 

*And what are you cong to do 
isked of him, when all these thing 
ttled. And then he told them | 
back to his business 
neighboring city, and he told them 
it W LS, and how he hy ul come to lt 
a circulating hbrary. They did not t 
him crazy. People who studied the 
rithms of the diapason would not be 
to think aman crazy for such a little t 
as hat. 

When Mr. Tolman returned to thi 
tablishment of Pusey and Co., he fo 
everything going on very satisfactor 

“You look ten years younger, s 
said Mr. Canterfield “You must h 
hada very pleasant time. I did not th 
there was enough to interest you in 
for so long a time.” 


‘Interest me!” exclaimed Mr. Tol 

Why, 
me. [never had a more enjoyable li 
day in my life.” 


objects of interest crowded 


When he went home that evening 
he found himself quite Willing to go) 
tore up the will he had made. He n 
felt that there was no necessity for pro 


ing his sanity. 


A MARTIN SUMM 
Martin su 


ND what isa mimer 7 | f 


mn Summer. As that was said 
ginal Ameri to 


(yreat Spirit, this was said | he orl- 1 


“an De 1e nile oF t 


Christian of Tour 


Martin. 


ean not p 


mvstical re Ol 


ry the COURS of its lone 


ially and uneonscious] 
rehv and a diabolarchy of 


« WinoOUL SaVIne that m0 


tS 1 > their ce 
their conventional 


Hugo, the 


| ] 
l { r, would 


1Ot nons ever ve 


Zed TOPS 


On one ha | 


ié 
reco 
the ta hnintoco 


SLPOW 
| 


Martin mvt 


in Ir 
the 
Was. 
been 


bee 


his cloak vy 


} | 
must have 


hi could have 


Tv 
ading vit] 
It : have 
stians then had any elo 
| thi: 


CONVERSION O] 


mav, madeec 


LN PPESSION IS il i} 
{ 
tie 


t,and | 


¢ men the sword prey 


ito 


SsOLdIer 


re Ws turnine WOPK 


tVili 
i t} 


Hubert 


\ 


civ destruction. A 


on whom the stag 
turned, and showed the em 

means the conversion 
thi 


1: 
iis 


veen its antlers 


of the medieval wild huntsmen, so s 


of Martin, with the legends of 


Story 
hess, 
the 


people, and 


eacelu seein to bear Us baek toa 


riod 


‘ ] 
trampled 


pe 


when Church represented the 
had { 
sathed the sword nor gained the throne. 
dawn of the 


the North, 


sanguinary 


ub 
Martin of Tours stood in the 
Chureh’s great victory over 
but he stands white against a 
the soldier of Constantine I. 
his 
that 


background 
sword to clin ide 


st 


who last drew his 


cloak with a beegar, and then ea 


sword away forever. 

‘ansforma 
old 
est churches Was originally ealled Notre 
Dame de Pauvre, but 
Dame de Riche; and in it 


There have been sienificant ti 


tions of names at Tours. One of the 


oy — 
lt IS how Notre 
} 


stands a figure 


of St. Martin wearing rich habiliments in 


place of those garments which SO 


were 
poor that the ecclesiastics did not wish to 
Not 


elect him bishop because of them. 


what, dear reader, vou would call an e¢ 


1 
YeCOS Havil 


] lh 
i 


i off i chureh whiel ‘ einal 


tilled S. Martin 


borne th 


IS 


de Touran 


is 
eir saint's body 

heir army when they defeated the 

the cours 
le bel. and 
This transformation 
into a Martin 

d with : 

thi 


nans on that spot in S45 Lh 


e de bello was changed to 
into Le beau. 


War 


connect 


Martin of 


ul may be 

rend concerning 
Am boise Thi 

Am 


boise Cau 


Et returning from | 


Is CON 
Bourges, built a tower, and set 


f the d, Mars 


repruned there unt 


War-go 


tatue | 
nt to Amboise and converted 
to 


st events by which they were 


inhabitants Christianity 


fit 
l to have been converted was that Mar 


his pravers called up a st which 


Mav we 


ry thre 


orm 
of Mars 


betwee 


s down the statue 


re detect some relation 


| 


mes characters ol 


Vartin ? 
wimiles out of Tours 
alled Cing-Mars 
mad famiuli 


romance 


ir 
of Alfr 
and whose genius ree 
at 
or Cing 


Thi 
ad de Vi 


thy 
gly 
t hative of UPS, 
! him his 
Ruze, 
Mars, who headed a con piracy ag 
Riche and that 


was pursued, and behea 


ognized the sulfject awa 


door in the story of Henry 


alist 


1 2 1 
Heu, by implacable mah 


led in his own eas 


tle, \\ hich was razed to its foundations by 


the 


towers 


wo great solemn 


eardinal’s fury. T 


; 


remain as monuments of this tra 


lt 


nor even the quaint old chureh (eleventh 


vedy Was not tl towers, however 


1eSe 


which mainly fascinated 

nt there, but an ancient Roman 

called La de 
+], 


» books eall Lluis pillan if 


century hie 
when | Wwe 
monument « ile Saint-Mars 
The le 
be 


rians,’ 


CU it may 


nated, 


the 


so desig the “puzzle of antiqua 
Abbe Chevaher ealls 
It con 


rangular brick pillar, over 


anid it 

the despair of archeologist 
sists of a quad 
four vards to each side, thirty vards high 
with 


and four smaller pillars at the 
high 
smaller pillars is at each corner, and there 
hich 


edilice 


top 


about twenty feet One of these 


used to be one in the centre, w Wi 


blow n dow n in 1751. This strange 
in or around 


that it 


is perfeetly solid, has nothing 


indicate has ever 


That it 


it which would 


been utilized. was not used for 












































































































































































































































LA PILE DE SAINT-MARS 


watch-tower may be judged from the fact 
that it is not built on the highest part of 
the hill, but only half way up. That it 
was built by the Romans is attested by 
the character of the brick. There is some 
ornamental brick-work near the summit 
which reminded me of some of the orna 
mentation [ have seen on ancient Roman 
altars, although there are no figures nor 
any letters which might break the silence 
of this Sphinx of pillars. Compelled to 
try speculation where there is no actual 
evidence, it has occurred to me that some 
hint may lie in the traditional name of 
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the pillar, Satnt-Mars, especially 


connect with it the name of the vi 
Cing-Mars, and also the tradition re 


ed by Sulpicius Severus, in the fifth e 
rv, that there stood on Amboise rock 
lar surmounted by a statue of the 
Mars, thrown down by the pravers 
Martin. If the Romans, who conqu 
this country, had put up such votive 
lars to mark fields of victory, each wo 
be dedicated Sancto Marti. In Frei 
this would turn to either Cing or Sa 
Mars, the two words cing and saint hia 
ing the same pronunciation. But it is « 
vious that Sancto Marti comes very | 
to Saint Martin.* 1 ean not disco 
any evidence that the voung soldier 
Constantine L. bore this name before 
came to Gaul. It would, indeed, be mo 
in accordance with immemorial usage t] 


he should reject his former name and 1 
ceive another upon his conversion, A 
it appears to me probable that it was fro 
these votive pillars to the cod of war whi 
Cresar had left in Gaul (one of whose st 
ues he is said to have overthrown, and t 
other he may have removed) that the f 
mous Christian gained his name—the saint 
ly Mars. 

In the earlier time, as we have see 
everything opposed to violence was asso 
ciated with him. This sweet season, t 
**Martin’s summer,” should have made 
his day earlier than it was ultimat 
fixed. The robin was sacred to him |x 
cause it was believed to cover the bodies 
of the unburied dead in woods and mount 
ains with leaves, in imitation of Martin's 
charity with lis mantle. The martins 
also received their name from him. Thi 
swallows were supposed to migrate to thi 
summer-land of Martin. 

But the remorseless exigencies of. thi 
Church brought an evolution upon Mar 
tin. An age came when indulgent saints 
were not desired. St. Martin’s Day was 
placed after his summer, November 11 
when the storms come on. It was a 
rather sad fate for the converted Mars 
So far as anything historical is known 
about him—and it is not mueh—he whom 
the Church reluctantly canonized unde) 
that name was pre-eminent for charity 
Even heretics might claim Martin as thei 


* It is a curious fact that a “Saint Mars” 
pears in the calendar of the sixth century, of whor 
nothing is known. Could this have been Ma 
tin’s earlier title, and this mysterious *S. Mars” his 


double ? 
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VIEW OF 


patron saint. Fifteen centuries have not | 
taken the human beauty and pathos out | 
f that persistent effort of the old bishop | 
» save Priscillian and his co-heretics. | 
Theirs was not a mild case of heresy ei 
her: they were Manicheans, and Priscil 
ian Was perhaps the most eloquent and 
attractive man of his age. He was prop- 
igating his views throughout Gaul, and | 
his party had gained the support of sever- 
al high officials if various places. But a | 
party of bishops, notably Itacius and Ida- | 
cius, set themselves to hunt them down. | 
They went to Rome and all the ecclesi- | 
astical high places; and by telling a good 
many wild stories about the ‘* Priseil- 
ians,” as they were called, secured or- | 
ders forbidding them domicile in’ any | 
Christian country. Priscillian was ar- | 
rested at Treves, where the usurping pa- 
triarch Maximus had just arrived. Be- | 
fore him the accusers resolved to bring | 
the Manichean. But the Bishop of Tours | 
(Martin) happened to be there also, hav 
ng come to ask clemency for other per- 
sons. He visited Itacius and Idacius, and 
“employed all his charity, his art, and | 
his eloquence to persuade them to desist 
from a persecution which dishonored the | 
episcopacy.” Having failed to move the 
bishops, Martin presented himself before 
Maximus, and pleaded with such power 
that Itacius accused him of heresy. Mar- 
tin did not reply to that, and it appears to | 
have done his opponents no service. Mar- 
tin was soon on his way to Tours, with the | 
promise of Maximus that the lives of the | 
heretics should be spared. But the hunts 
Vor. LXI.—No. 363.—25 
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men were not to be foiled: no sooner was 
Martin out of the way than they summon 


led two other bishops to their assistance, 


Magnus and Rufus, and they induced him 


| to give up the whole case to the decision 


of the prefect Evodius. Evodius was a 


| small personage judging a large case. As 
| tounded to hear that Prisecillian had held 
| nocturnal assemblies, he suspected some 


thing demonic, without reflecting whether 


| they might not have required the protec 


tion of darkness; scandalized to learn that 
women of doubtful character had been 


| found listening to Priscillian, without 


studying his Testament to see whether 
that was really a bad sign; the climax 
was reached when he heard that Priscil 


| lian loved to pray without his clothes! 


This last little custom, which Priseillian 


| had caught from the hermits of his na 


tive Southern clime, probably sealed his 
fate. Priscillian suffered death with four 


| of hisfriends. Martin of Tours was cut t 
| the heart when he heard of this, and from 
| that moment refused to have anything 
| whatever to do with the bishops Itacius 
}and Idacius. This refusal of all commu 
| nication proved to be a heavier revenge 
| than either they or Martin supposed at 
| first. It was found that Martin had al 


ready a great reputation for sanctity, and 


| his example was followed by others, no 
| tably by Ambrose of Milan. This excited 
j}much attention, and the accusers now 
| found themselves the accused, Some oth 


er Priseillians having been condemned, 
Martin petitioned that they should be 
spared, and Maximus consented on con 
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Itacius and Idacius. In order to save the 
heretics, Martin agreed, very reluctantly, 
But he 
could not save these from the odium which 


to recognize the two persecutors. 


fell on them in those anomalous times: 
for though persecution of the Priscillians 
went on with increasing vigor, the two 


prelates who had begun it were deposed 
from their sees, disgraced, and one of them 
died in exile 

There is a pleasant legend of St. Pat 
rick having once journeyed from Treland 


to visit Martin. He walked all the way 
from the sea-shore, and arriving near 
Tours late at night (Christmas-eve), too 


weary to proceed farther, he lay down to 


rest under the branches of a thorn-tree: 
and by morning this tree had covered it 
self with fragrant blossoms in honor of 
the holy man A few leagues from this 


is the small 
and there, it has always been alle@ed, the 


ancient thorn-tree still stands and flowers 


every Christmas in memory of this sacred | 


incident. It is a part of the legend that 
slips from this thorn can not be made to 
bear winter blossoms in any other spot 
than that consecrated by the sleep of St. 
Patrick. 

Although unfortunate 
season to explore a legend claiming to au 
thenticate 


Sumer IS) all 


Christmas, I have 
nut least been able to explore it psycholo- 


itself every 


vically, so to say 


this marvel at Langeais; pausing there in 


a quaint church, said to have been built | 


by St. Martin, and consequently the oldest 
in France, whose gray front is to-day ap 
pended to a brand-new gay edifice; paus- 
ing to rest in the beautiful gardens of the 
beautiful chateau in which Charles the 
Kighth was married to Anne de 
the 


Bretagne 
year before Columbus discovered 
America, and where the splendors and 
histories of a thousand years have passed 
to a widow lady without family; pausing 
on an eagle-crowned summit in that won- 


drous garden to look upon the statues—a 


bronze woman-like Christ, on the pedestal | 
Samson pulling down the temple in jux- | 


taposition with Herakles slaying the Hy 
dra 
Madonna 
Cupid ; 


there; now an angel, next a 
then turning to look upon the 
great valley of the Loire, sown with shin 
ing chateaux and villages—we travel on, 
my friend and I, to seek the flowering 


My friend owns a garden at Net 


thorn. 
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dition that he would become reconciled to 


village called Saint-Patrice, 


| ‘‘ lepine.” 


| body does, a lepine.” 
Entering the region of | 


both symbolical; a nymph here, a | 











ley Abbey, in England, where, a 
many years ago, he grafted a slip of t 
famous Glastonbury Thorn,’ which 
long been said to put forth blossoms 
Christmas. My friend isa skeptic in s 
matters, but he assures me that the thx 
in his garden does put forth, if the wint 
is warm, a few feeble blossoms. He } 
lieves it to be a foreign species. The b 


|} soms do not follow the calendar with 1) 


cision, but they come near enough 
Christmas to be connecteds with 
tity. The blossoms are sparse and fee! 
compared with those put 
same thorn in May. 
Arrived at Saint-Patrice village, we 
dressed ourselves to some of the 


its sar 
forth by t 


upp 
tradesmen, and they told us that the tr 
was in the grounds of the Marquis de Ca 
tellani. Having repaired thither, name) 
to the Chateau Rochecotte, the servant 
told us that it was in another direction a 
together. Having noted this differenc: 
in knowledge of the subject between thy 
well-to-do tradesmen and the servants, wi 
visited another chateau outside the vil 
lage, and there found a woman 
who glad to guide 
It was several hundred yards 
distant, and on the way she told us that it 
flowered every year, exactly at Christmas 
and that she had herself seen it annually 
for many years. 


of the 


estate, was 


us to 


She ealled it, as every 
Our astonishment 
therefore, 


be imagined when 


may Wwe 
found, first, that there 1s no tree at all 
second, that the bush to which we wer 


pointed is not a thorn at all, but a prune! 
lier, a sloe. I eathered some sloes from 
it, and have them before me as [I write 


Beside these few sloes (there is no thorn 


| at all in the neighborhood) a little arched 


shelter has been erected, on the top of 
which is a conventionalized St. Patrick 
inhisrobes. Lasked the woman what had 
become of the tree. She replied that the 
visitors who had come there for ages had 
cut pieces of it, till they had cut it all away, 
but these bushes were its descendants, and 
flowered annually like the parent tree. A 
particularly intelligent head-servant at 
Rochecotte, who guided us through that 
charming chateau, replete with souvenirs 
of the Talleyrands, Castellanis, and other 
grand families, told us that he also had 
seen ‘the thorn” flowering at Christmas, 
but appeared amazed when we showed him 
the prunelles we had gathered from it. 


He said that efforts made to 


had been 
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CHATEAU DE 


iake it bear Christmas blossoms a lun 
ired yards off from its present locality, but 
nvain. Others also said this, but none of 
them impressed me as witnesses who real 

vol how many years of patient work and 
observation such an experiment would re 
yuire. 

Once upon atime, Tours being invaded, 
the body of St. Martin was carried away 
to Auxerre for security; but when the | 
peril had passed, Auxerre refused to re 
turn the precious treasure. After a pro 
tracted dispute, however, that town was 
compelled to surrender it, and the body of 
St. Martin was borne in a triumphal way 
back to Tours (884). The legend says that 
wherever the body passed, the trees and 
shrubs burst into flower. This is a con 
stant sign of holy beings in India: the sud- 
den flowering of the earth attended, it was | 
said, the birth of Buddha upon it; but it 
is not a Christian idea, and it probably 
came to Tours and Martin along with the | 
Seven Sleepers, and hence passed to Glas 
tonbury with its saintly sleeper and super 
naturally flowering tree. 

A little way beyond Saint-Patrice we 
come upon another legend about Martin, 
which has a good deal of human nature 
in it. It appears that the patron saint of | 


LANGEAIS 


beggars did not encourage mendicancy, 
and the virtue in him which covered the 
naked survived in his bones to cure the 
ailments which led to beggary. Now 
when, as has been hereinbefore related, the 
body of the saint was being brought from 
Auxerre to Tours, there were two cripples 
who heard of its healing powers; but they 
had so long enjoyed a comfortable sub 
sistence on the way-side from the charity 
of wayfarers that they did not wish to be 
healed. They hobbled off to try and get 
out of Touraine, where the potency was 


| abroad, but the virtue overtook them ; they 
| were healed despite themselves On the 


spot where these beggars thus lost their 
whole stock in trade a chapel was built; 


| and I observed near it an iron sign an 


nouncing that ‘‘ Mendicity is interdicted 
in the Indre and Loire.” 

I must add that I should not have 
guessed that this prohibition existed had 
I not read it on this official sign-board. 
The practical custom is for Tours to emp 


ity its beggars on the extra-municipal 
highways, mendicancy in the city being 
restricted to Jesuit novitiates. Every 
vouth who intends becoming a Jesuit 
priest must first go around the city and 
beg his bread. He may accept in charity 
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MARTIN DIVIDING HIS CLOAK WITH 


as much money as a penny, but no more, 
and if anything to eat beyond bread is 
given him, he must refuse it. The son of 
an old and wealthy family in Tours re 
cently went around He 
himself to his connections, 
the 


begging. took 
eare 


but 


to limit 


refused luncheons set out for 


him 


This consecration of mendicancy 
appears to be more carefully observed at 


Tours than in other Catholic communi 
ties, whether because of Martin and the 
beggar, or as part of the general Oriental 
ism of its traditions, I can not say 
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In the centre ot 
ancient Roman 
near Chinon the) 
something resem)| 
a foot-print, and 
said to be the footst: 
of St. Martin The 
is something sign 
cant in this asso 
tion of the old 1 
with the last traces « 
pagan 
this 


dominion 

Mart 
is the only man 1 
ognized by the Chur 


asa“ 


region. 


confessor” wl 

did not suffer marty) 
dom. No doubt ther 
were fair reasons wh 
he suffered at 
the hands of the pa 


gans. 


never 


It is probable 
that the protector « 
the Priseillian heretics 
was also sufficient], 
tender toward the reli 
gious feelings of the 
heathen” 
awakened their lov 
It is related that he 
Was SO lowly that hi 
could only be made 
bishop by stratagem 
He was living at P: 
tiers, and a gentleman 
named Ruriclus got 
him to visit Tours by 
pretending that his 
wife was ill. Whe 
Martin entered the 
city he was surround 
ed by a crowd of men 
women, and children 
who bore him to the 
church, where a bish 
op was to be chosen 
The selection made by the crowd was op 
posed because of Martin’s homely looks, 
his coarse dress, his ignorance of the 
world; but when presently there was read 
from the Psalter, ‘*Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast Thou perfected 
praise Thine ‘enemies, that 
Thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger,” the Latin word defensoreni 
seemed to point to the official Defensor 
who opposed Martin, and the service was 
interrupted by the clamors of the crowd, 
to which the ecclesiastics then yielded. 


as to have 


BEGGAR 


because of 
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[t is said that an unseemly quarrel took 
lace between Poitiers and Tours for the 
ody of this most peaceful man. The bish 
yy», when over eighty, had gone away to 
‘andes to settle some dispute in that par 
sh. when, as he wes about to return, he 

ed of a fever. The people of Poitiers, 

hose first abbot he had been, and those 
if Tours, whose bishop he had died, both 
iimed his body. Both towns had sent 
strong parties to Candes, and the entire 
lav after Martin’s death was passed in 
erce dispute. 
vurned until the next day, and during 
the party mounted 
ruard at the door of the chamber where 
But 
ered by a window overlooking the river 


The controversy was ad 


1e night Poitiers 


the corpse lay. the Touranians en 
Vienne, the body was let down into a 
which the 
thus the body arrived at Tours on 
thirdday after the death 


Loire, and 
the 


Was Sool on 


wat, 


f the saint. 
Only 


those 


one man in 


ages seems to 
been 
St. Martin 
living, 


lave stronger 


han while 

and 
that one was St. Martin 

But, the 
salts very 
lifferent, for the dead 
Martin 
time a 
When invaded 
Tours on his way to 
fight Alarie IL., he for 
bade his soldiers all the 


was 
lead. alas! 
two were 
was for a long 
vod of war. 
Clovis 


rights of war in ‘the 
sacred city of St. Mar 
tin,” and even punish 
ed a soldier with death 
who exacted some small 
tine from a peasant, say 
ing. ‘* How can we hope 
for victory if we offend 
St. Martin ?”’ Clovis 
decorated the good Mar- 
tomb with this 
human blood, which the 
saint would have 
horred, and with 
presents, which 
would have despised. 
Nevertheless, the saint’s 
influence always pre 
served that 
which had belonged to 
the living man. It is 


tin’s 
ab 


rich 
he 


some of 


FRANCE 380 


that Clotilde 
queen of Clovis, to whose God that king 


a characteristic incident 


swore to transfer his allegiance if victori 
went to the shrine of St. 
Martin to implore his aid to make peace 


ous at Cologne 


between her sons Childebert and Clotaire, 
who had stirred up the lard to civil war, 
and were then approaching each other for 
Just before the 
signal for battle a series of thunder-strokes 


a tremendous conflict. 


fell upon the two armies, stunning many, 
frightening all. Both 
moralized. When, presently, the angry 
brothers discovered that had 
been observed nowhere except in their re 


armies were de 


this storm 


spective CalMps, they concluded it Was a 
divine interference; they embraced each 
other, and went to see their mother, whom 
they found kneeling at the shrine of St. 
Martin. 

Through the fears and consequent pat 


TOMB OF ST. MARTIN 
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ronage of these baptized barbarians, St 
Martin became a Mars, and 
the priests did not fail to use him with 
great effect in establishing their power 


formidable 


over princes. Thus when King Clotaire, 
in a time of public need, convened the 
bishops, and asked contributions from 
their 


+h 
ered 


revenues, the prelate Injuriosus 
“If vou take that which is God's, 
God will soon take your kingdom. How 
can you, who should nourish the poor, 
have conceived the scheme of appropria 
ting their subsistence 7? The bishop hav 
ing rushed out angrily, Clotaire was much 
frightened, because 
successor of St. Martin, and he sent mes 
sengers to load the prelate with gifts, and 
engage him to pray St. Martin to protect 
him (the king). When this Bishop Inju 
‘the 
died, he was found to 


riosus, Who talked so warmly about 
poor,” presently 
have accumulated a fortune which would 
now equal a million and a quarter of dol 
lars. Thos incident happened in the year 
529, and it is the first instance in history 
where any one ever dared propose appro 
priating Church revenues to needs of the 
secular state. The episcopal rogue who 


resisted this first suggestion, and pleaded 


Injuriosus was the 





meet in the cathedral at 
they were married by the bishop. — C} 


Rouen, whi 


peric, Who had dispatched his son on n 
tary duty, got wind of his furlough, tra: 
ed him to Rouen, and got there soon at 
He raged so—the n 
riage being with the widow of a brot! 
who had subdued him 


the benediction. 


he foamed \ 
such pious horror of marriage with on 
aunt, that the two voung people had 
be hurried off to a St. Martin's elu 
near Rouen. Chilperic was almost m 
enough to violate the sanctuary, but it 
happened that, shortly before, one of | 
generals (Roccoléne) had attempted to « 
ter St. Martin’s at Tours to arrest anotl 
object of Chilperic’s chronic choler, Go 
tran Boson, and it was rumored that th: 
iolator had been struck with horror, su 
hastily retreated, and was unable to eat 
all day. 
that Roccoléne had not captured Gon 


Some years after it appeared 


tran because of a sudden freshet in thi 


poverty while he had a pile of gold, thus | 


variously utilized the cloak which Martin 
meant for the beggar, if not the mantle 
f his sanctity. 

The doctrine of Injuriosus was regard 
ed as so vital that for some centuries the 
priesthood appear to have summed up the 
decalogue of royalty in one command: 
“Thou shalt not touch a sou of Church 
Money si 


which sheltered itself under Martin’s sane- 
tity, there was a happier aspect of ecclesi- 
astical immunity, namely, the right of 
asylum. The humanity of Martin made 
his church at Tours the most holy sanctu- 
ary and refuge known in France. Among 
the many romantic stories which I have 
picked out or pieced out concerning the 
saint and his church, one relates to this 
right of asylum. It relates also to that 
same Chilperic who gave M. Hervé the 
theme of his sparkling opera. This king 
was very zealous for the virtue of other 


Loire. But the rumor was terrifying at 
the time, and Chilperic inherited a whol 
some fear of St. Martin. So he atfecte 
graciousness, promised not to be sever 
and even to recognize the marriage pro 
vided it should be proved legitimate. © 
these promises the young people left thei 
asylum. | 
kindliness : 


have said the king atfected 
but possibly he had really 
softened, for it appears to have required a 
mother-in-law to make him break his 
promise. This was Frédégonde, who 
wished to have Merovius, son by a former 
wife, out of the way. The young wife 
Brunehaut had been separated from her 


| husband, and sent off to Austrasia, where 
Cognate with this sacerdotal selfishness | 


Sigebert’s son Childebert reigned. But 
one of Childebert’s friends, leading Gon 
tran’s army, defeated Chilperic’s army: 
and when the king was thus in a bad hu 
mor, Frédégonde persuaded him that lis 
son Merovius was cognizant of the ene 
my’smovements. It was determined that 
young Merovius should be made a monk; 
his head was shaven, and in a friar’s dress 
he was sent off with guards for Calais 
But as he was starting a little note was 


| put into his hand; and a result was that 


people, and his zeal amounted even to fe- | 


rocity against his own son Merovius, when 
this youth married his aunt. 


The prince | 


saw the girlish widow of his unele Sige- | 


bert, fair Brunehaut, loved and was be 
loved, and the two made arrangements to 





Merovius was not astonished when pres 
ently a small party of horsemen. seized 
him, and, before the guards could make 
any resistance, bore him away to the basil 
ica of St. Martin in Tours. 

The note which Merovius had received 
when setting out for the conventual pris 
on was from Gontran. 


This Gontran was 
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refugee, 
Here, by 


ne of Burgundy, but now a 
ving in St. Martin’s at Tours 
vice of his friends, Merovius also gained 


But Fréedégonde, enraged at the 


She set 


Viuln 
cape of her prey, played deeper. 


CATHEDRAL 


herself to the task of suborning Gontran, 
and succeeded. One bright day when the 
two were looking forth from their asylum 
and prison upon the beautiful country 
around Tours, Gontran treacherously pro 
posed to Merovius that they should secret 
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ly sally 
way clear (Fredegonde had seen to that), 


forest 
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forth for a hunt Finding the 


Merovius consented, and the young men 


were soo on horseback in the depths of a 


In a secluded spot they were sur 


but Me 
rovius clapped spurs to his horse, and 


rounded by the royal emissaries ; 


after a wild chase succeeded in reaching 
St. Martin’s again. <As time went on, it 
became plain that the pursued Merovius 
was resolved not to venture from his asy 
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lum again And now a touch of comedy 
appears on the tragical situation, Chil 
peric was simple enough to resolye on 
making a direct appeal to St. Martin (dead 
one hundred and eighty years) to grant 
him leave to violate his sanctuary in this 
one case. The king wrote a respectful 
letter to St. Martin, and intrusted it to a 
deacon named Badduin to be deposited on 


the saint’s tomb, with a sheet of paper to 


receive the answer Badduin prayed two 
days beside the tomb; but when, on the 
third, he took up the paper, lo! it was still 
blank. Chilperic was much mortified at 
this silence on the part of St. Martin. 
Merovius had never suspected the treach 
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had been predicted for him; but rega 
ing himself now as a‘*man of destin 
he killed people, betrayed his friends 
cluding Merovius again), and finally 
came a king, if not a bishop, on the bar 
of the Loire. As for Chilperic, he d 
not die within a year, as the mediu 
promised, but continued to fill the cou 
try with his misrule, until one day he tox 
a notion to set up as a theologian. H 
wrote a treatise on the Trinity, in whi 
he maintained that there was no distin 
tion of Persons therein. He read this t 


| Gregory of Tours, the great bishop. Greg 


| tize.”” 


ery of Gontran in the matter of the hunt. | 


Gontran himself found that he had gain 


| to him ; 


ed nothing by betraying his friend, and | 


he soon had to come back to the asylum. | destroy it under your eyes.” 
\fter some time the two refugees resolved | who had committed so many crimes t 


to escape, if possible, to Austrasia, where 
Brunehaut was longing for her husband. 

But before making this attempt they 
desired to foresee their destiny. For this 
purpose they sent for a medium—a wo- 
man who had the reputation of having 
predicted the very moment of the death of 
King Charibert 
the church, and predicted that Chilperic 
vould die in a year; that Merovius, after 


The medium came into | 


ory told him, ** Princes should not dogma 
Chilperic, piqued by this eriticisn 
went to St. Salvy, and read his treatis 
but this prelate said, ‘‘If you 
manuscript were in my hands, I woul 


Frédéc mice 


advance her own offspring above her step 
son Merovius, saw them both die at a 
early age, then herself died, seeing her 
hated rival Brunehaut still a queen. And 
thus, one by one, all the actors in this 
Touraine drama passed away, leaving the 
stage clear for the tremendous scene o! 
the Saracens and Charles Martel, follow 


|ed by the mighty career of Charlemagne 
| amid which they and their little quarre|s 
the death of his brothers, would gain the 


succession of his father’s throne: that | 


Gontran would be his Prime Minister for 
five years, after which he would become 
bishop of a city on the Loire, and live 
long. Merovius had no faith in the me 


dium, and resolved to seek knowledge of | It makes one almost dizzy even to look at 


his destiny in the respectable fashion of 
the time. He placed on the tomb of St. 
Martin the Book of Kings, the Psalms, 
and the four Gospels, and prayed three 
days and nights to the saint to enlighten 
him as to the future. But when, on the 
third day, Merovius consulted the sacred 
books according to the rules, he received 
only mournful presages. 

The destinies thus prognosticated now 
become very obscure. The two men es- 
caped to Austrasia, and all [can make out 


from the obscure and confused accounts is | certain great souls who hardly maintain 


that they had around their wills and en 
ergies fast coiled the predictions they were 


to fulfill. Merovius, from being brave, 


were forgotten. 
As one passes out of Tours to walk up 


| the right bank of the Loire, there is one 


object pretty sure to attract his eye. This 


\is a high tower, something like a chim 
| ney, built upon an already towering rock 


| it from beneath, and it seems wonderful 


that it should not fall down the precipice 
on the exact edge of whichit stands. But 
there it has stood for near seven centuries, 
where it was built by Robert des Roches, 
lord of Rocheecorbon, and it is ealled the 
Lantern of Rochecorbon. From its sum 
mit flamed the watch-fires which signaled 
to the surrounding country any approach 
of peril. This strange relic of a troublous 
time, so often as I pass it, seems like the 
memorial of now one and now another of 


(ed their foot-hold amid the wild moral 


became timid, vielded to obstacles which | 


seemed fatal, was betrayed by those around 
him, and perished miserably by the hand 
of an agent of his father. Gontran did 
not reach the position of a bishop, which 





precipices of an untamed time, yet raised 
their heads aloft, and sent clear beams 


through the darkness around them. 


|; Among these, how pure shines the lan- 


tern of Alcuin! The present age may 
catch a ray of him in a quatrain of Emer- 
son’s, marked ** From Aleuin”: 





A MARTIN SUMMER IN THE GARDEN OF FRANCE. 


The sea is the road of the bold, 
Frontier of the wheat-sown plains, 
The pit where the streams are rolled, 

And fountain of the rains.” 


required all the brave heart so match 

d with the forces of inanimate nature to 
rapple as Aleuin did with the more cruel 
powers of animate nature. It was the 
reatest victory that Charlemagne ever 
on when he won the heart of Aleuin, 
len he met the travelling scholar at 
Parma, and carried him off in triumph to 
fours. York has never realized from 781, 
hen he left, to 1879, what a son she lost 
that charming thinker and poet. But 
France recognized the treasure Charle 
nagne had brought so well that the man 
iseript of one of his books. presented by 
ie Bishop of Laon to his cathedral, un 
er injunctions never to let it leave the 
same under pain of divine wrath, and 
even Mary’s displeasure, seems to have 
wen concealed for centuries, for fear it 
night escape. The eighth century shows 
» other scene so pleasing as Alcuin set 
ting up his schools in Europe. He begins 
turning the palace into a school, in 
vhich Charlemagne is only head boy. At 
chool the great man is called David, but 
one can not help thinking of him as Char 
ley All the members of the emperor's 
ousehold and his counsellors gathered to 
© taught by the accomplished scholar. 
Nay, the great bishops came from afar to 
isten to him. <Aleuin gave them to taste 
the fountains of classic Greece: he 
taught them the elements of science, rhet 
oric, and dialecties. It would have saved 
thousands from massacres and martyr 
doms if the previous bishops and princes 
could only have learned from such a man 
the art of saying things—enforecement by 
ventleness. Two hundred and thirty-two 
letters from Aleuin to Charlemagne are 


extant. In them the scholar reasons | 


igainst all intolerance and compulsion in 
matters of religion. So true an abbot 
had St. Martin found for his abbey by the 
vear S800! 


Aleuin was abbé, was said to have been 


originally the cell of a monk who escaped 
a judgment which fell upon his brethren 
in Tours. The monks became so loose in 
St. Martin’s Abbey that the saint became 
a thunder-god once more, and the only 


monk that escaped was one who was read- 
ing about the Virgin. He ran off and be- 
came a devotee to the Cor Mary, or Heart 


epemy 


My 


LANTERN OF ROCHECORBON 


of Mary, which had saved him, and so 
named his cell. By the favor of Charle 


| magne to the monks who gathered in this 
The ancient Abbey of Cormery, of which | 


pleasant retreat, the cell expanded to a no 
bleabbey. The abbot’s little home is very 
pretty, with graceful arched ceiling, and 
the colors with which the capitals were 
picked out are still discernible after near 
ly eleven hundred years. It is now a 
granary. I climbed into it by a ladder, 
and there, amid the new-mown corn, felt 


a thrill of delight in being m the same 


room where Alcuin distributed a more sa 


sae 
i 


Oe carat ats 


Dy awed oat 
PE ee PRES 


hee Sag tase aS 


al perp TO 
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ered bread to the hungry 
When age forbade his coming out 
here any more, his heart was full o 
‘O cellule.” he wrote, 
‘sweet home that I have always loved, 
adieu 


minds around 
him 
f sor 


rOWw my dear 


Trees shade thee with their foliage, 


CORMERY ABBEY, 


and groves always crowned with blossoms. 
The tields around thee are enamelled with 
flowers and healing plants which the phy- 
sician gathers. <A river with its capri 
cious meanderings amid banks green and 
flowery thee with its 
where the fisherman never casts his line 
in vain. The orehards and the gardens, 


surrounds waves, 


the lilies and the roses, fill the cloister with 
their sweet perfume. And there troops of 
birds together pour their melodious matins 
of the morning, and vie in celebrating the 
praises of God their Creator.” Somehow 
the legend of the origin of the abbey, 
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and the sweet solitude of it, and Aleu 
love of it, all together impressed me \ 
a feeling and belief that it was origin 
the retreat of some monk—or perhap 
who found themselves 

able to sympathize with the conventi: 
alism of the church in Tours, and sec 

from their ambitious sacerdotal schen 


several monks 


to pursue here purer aims and scholar 
studies. 

Returning from Cormery, I stopped 
visit the ruins of the ancient castle 
Montbazon, built by Foulques Nerra 

ruled all this region, with the 

ception of Tours. The only ints 
est of the place to me was In « 
nection with a mournful roman 
and a curious myth that grew o 
of it. Inthe early part of the si 
enteenth century this castle was 
owned by a woman who had tli 
reputation of being the most be 
tiful in’ France. 
Duchess de 


She was. th 
Montbazon of who 
Cardinal De Retz sais 
ai 


any 


have never 


see} 
one who — ha 
shown in vice so littl 
respect for 
But 


have been her vices 1 


virdu 
Whatever mia 
a cardinal’s eves, this 
duchess adopted and 
brought up as one o 
her own children a 
orphan named Rane 
and secured for him 

He be 
came the Abbé Rance: 
but that did not imply 
any pious tendencies 


high position. 





and Rance wasa young 

man of the world. He 

fell passionately 1 

love with his foster 
mother, the Duchess de Montbazon, wl 
was fifteen years his senior. This passion 
received a fearful blow in the sudden death 
of the duchess, at the age of forty-five. The 
abbe fled into solitude, repeated hourly t 
himself and al], ‘‘ We must die!” and is 
now known as the founder of the Trappis! 
order. But fable has added a more sen 
sational scene to this tragedy. It has 
told for two hundred years that 
Rancé, on returning, after some months 
absence, to Montbazon, entered and saw 
the beautiful head of the duchess cut off, 
and lying in a silver dish. The coffin be 


been 
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yr too small, the undertaker had eut off 
head, which only awaited some further 
sposition. The shock was so great that 
neé rushed off into the forest, and nev 
returned. Despite the intrinsic im 
obability of this invention, and despite 
rancé’s own publie denial of it while liv 
it remains the popular story of Mont 
on 
The most striking feature of this castle 
present is a colossal statue of the Vir 
and Child, which has been raised to 
s already towering summit, and is a 
idmark for many miles around. It 
ist be at least thirty feet high, and is 
obably the largest statue of the Virgin 
not, indeed, the largest piece of bronze 
n Kurope. Some years ago an individ 
il appeared and requested permission to 
rect a statue of the Virgin in this place. 
It was accorded, and he at length brought 
is huge image, which must have cost 
ma fortune. Ll observed that there is 
lightning-rod with three prongs rising 
wove the head of the Virgin, showing 
that the gentleman in question did not 
quite trust to the sanctity of the image for 
ts protection. This association of Ben 
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Franklin with the Virgin Mary is unique, 
and makes the statue a sign of the times 
It isa long perspective this that streteh 
es back from the Virgin protected by sei 
enee to Martin evoking storms L regret 
to say that the dear old saint has for some 
little time been losing his popularity 
among the poor, in favor of others far less 
worthy of remembrance, and all because 
of lis compulsory connection with the 
storms As it was stated by a Catholic to 
one of my friends, **St. Martin is now ir 
ritable; if one prays to him now and then 


only, he does not like it: he wants them 


to go on all the time, or he gets angry 
The lightning-rod has cast a doubt on 
Martin’s supremacy over storms; and. it 
is now discovered, alas! that the kindly 
old heart has been so buried in a mytholo 
ey of the weather that there is next to 
nothing left of the man at all His name 
may be resolved into that of the Roman 
War vod, and his muracles into a meteoric 
mythology : and the only legend about 
him which has any certain historie foun 
dation, that of his protecting the Priseilli 
ans, is one which the Church that perse 
cuted him does not care to preserve 














THE CRUISING CAN( 
\ THEN John Macgregor, of the Inner 


Temple, published his entertaining 
account of the Rob Roy's thousand-mile 
voyage on the lakes and rivers of Europe, 
he established canoeing as a summer pas 
time. The idea was not new; it was old 
er than authentic history; but he gave it 
an overhauling and brushing up that 


EK AND ITS OUTFIT. 


brought it out in a form that was won 
derfully attractive. The Rob Roy was so 
diminutive that her captain was able to 
transport her on horseback, but what she 
accomplished made her quite as famous as 
any ship of her Majesty’s navy The 
English canoe fleet was soon numbered by 
hundreds. The crank Rob Roy was super 
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seded, as a sailing canoe, by the Nautilus. 
and many VOVages, under an endless Va 
riety of conditions, have since heeig accom 
plished. Canoe el\bs were organized, and 
in an ineredibly brief time canoeing be 
came in Great Britain a national pas 
time 

The introduction of canoeing in the 
United States may be said to have taken 
place in 1870, when the New York Canoe 
Club was founded by William L. Alden. 
The Indian birch and dug-out, it is true, 
belong to the canoe group, but they are, at 
best, rude craft, unfit for general cruising, 
and had long before gone into disuse, anc 


come to be valued only as relics of an un 
civilized condition. Americans have en 
thusiastically adopted the pastime, and it 
is only a question of time when canoes 
will be as frequently seen on our bays, 
lakes, and rivers as sail and row boats. 
Besides our long coast-line, we have an 
immense system of inland waters, a great 
part of which is as vet unexplored, and 
can not for years be explored by any oth 
er craft than the light and easily portaged | 
canoe. There is no one of the States in 
which long cruises may not be made. 

It has been stated, upon authority, that 
summer cruises may be made upon the 
waters of Wisconsin alone for thirty vears 
without retracing or exh%tusting the terri 
tory. Inthe northern portion of the State 
there are almost numberless unexplored 
lakes, some of large size, that are connect 
ed by rivers andsmaller streams. A canoe | 
may, for instance, be launched upon Pe- | 
waukee Lake, a beautiful sheet of water | 
about twenty miles west of Milwaukee, | 
and then follow a winding course through | 
a delightful country, through lake to riv- | 
ulet, and from rivulet to lake, the lakes 
varying in length from three to eight 
miles, and in width from one to four | 
miles. Leaving the lakes, the canoe may 


follow Rock River, and passing many | 
beautiful towns and villages, strike the 
Mississippi at Rock Island, Illinois. Many 
of the Western (notably Minnesota and 
Michigan), Eastern, and Middle States offer 
equally attractive fields for summer cruis- | 


ing. Canada is as yet almost unmapped. | 
Twenty-five miles to the northward of 
Quebec the exploring canoeist is beyond 
the bounds of civilization, and at the en 


trance to a region of picturesque lakes, | 
that, with their connecting streams, form 
a chain almost unbroken, save by rapids | 
and falls, to either the Hudson Bay coun 


| need be, be converted into sleeping quar 


try or the Saguenay, and the little-kiy 
territory still to the northward. 

Long cruises have been made by Aj 
icans. The Kleine Fritz (A. H. Siegfri: 
has followed the course of the Mississi; 
from the extreme head-waters to Rock | 
and, Illinois; the Maria Theresa (N 
Bishop) has cruised by inland waters fr 
Lansingbure, New York, to the mouth 
the Suwannee River; the Bubble (Chai 
E. Chase) in 1878 cruised from New Yo: 
to Quebec by connecting waterway 
thence by portage, through the valley 
the Chaudiére, to the head-waters of sa 
down the Connecticut River, to a 
through Long Island Sound, to New Yo 
Mr. C. H. Farnham has recently complete: 
a Canadian voyage embracing the Sa 
uenay, its tributaries, and other wat 
courses. In 1879 Mr. Frank Zihler mad 
a cruise of about 1200 miles, from Racine 
Wisconsin, to New Orleans. Many less 
extended cruises have been made, ai 
clubs have been organized in the large 


| cities. 


‘A canoe,” according to a recent official 


| and technical definition, *‘is a boat sharp 
|at both ends, not more than thirty-six 


inches beam, and which can be effective! 
propelled by a double-bladed paddle ; but 
canoe may be propelled either by a doubl 
or single bladed paddle, or by one or mor 
sails. Noother means of propulsion shal] 
be used.” 

This is the single modern cruising ca 
noe. She is a unique craft, a boat unlike, 
and yet having the distinctive qualities of, 
all the others. 

The best of her qualities is that she is 
manageable. In calms she is easily pro 
pelled by the single or double bladed pad 
dle, and ina favoring breeze she fills away, 
under one or more sails, and logs from 
three to eight miles an hour. Properly 
constructed, she weighs no more than sey 
enty-five pounds, and may therefore be 
carried on the canoeist’s head and shoul- 
ders from stream to stream, and around 
dams and rapids. The paddle, although 


| it affords somewhat less speed for short 
distances, is much more serviceable than 
| oars, as it admits of quicker action, en 


ables the canoeist to face in the direction 
of his progress, and to keep an easy look- 
out fordangers. The canoe is sufficiently 
capacious to carry a month’s supply of lug- 


| gage and provisions without trespassing 


upon the space amidships, that may, if 
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s. She is a craft in which a man of 
iutical tastes may comfortably cruise in 
land waters ata per diem expense of less 
in one dollar. This light, staneh, and 
omy little craft is as unlike the Indian 
h—the typical cu 
vw of the United States 
is she can well be. 
Within the last ten 
ears many different 
odels have been pro 
iced, and a variety of 
iterials used in the 
mstruction. The Her 
iid and English canoes 
are reflections of the 
rch: the Nautilus, of 
the whale-boat; the Rob 
Roy, of the racing shell; 
id the Shadow. the 
ombination ofall. Ca 
es are always cruis 
e craft, although they 
nay be built, as ships 
ire, With reference to 
the work they are to 
perform. The canoe 
that is to run down a 
iver that is frequently 
woken by rapids and 
lams must be light, 
that she may be easily 
portaged. If the camping outfit is dis- 
pensed with, the beam may be greatly di 
minished, and greater speed attained. 
Technically there are but two classes of 
canoes, the sailing and the paddling, the 
former being the canoe for general cruis- 
ing. Lightness in a canoe that is always 
tocruise upon deep water may be sacrificed 
to sailing qualities, but it is indispensable 
to the canoe that is to be used for general 
cruising. American as well as English 
builders, however. too often sacrifice light- 
ness to strength—a grievous fault, the ca 
noeist finds, after he has tugged the heavy 


Without sacrifice of the essential element 

strength. The carvel-built or smooth 
side cahoe 1s lighter as well “as speedier 
than the cliiker-built, but both British 
and American builders, with the consery 


“ SHADOW’ CANOE. 


ative pig-headedness of their craft, give 
preference to the latter. The Rice Lake 
canoes built by Herald, of Gore’s Landing, 
Ontario, and by English, of Peterborough, 
Ontario, are of the former class, and are 
not only light and immensely strong, but, 
under certain conditions, very speedy 
The Racine Boat Company, of Racine. 
Wisconsin, has produced a canoe that is 
a revelation in the art of boat-building 
The sides are composed of three sheets of 
birch, cherry, or cedar, cemented togeth 
er, the grain of the inner sheet crossing 
the outer. This veneer, while the wood 


CANADIAN CANOE, 


craft over a few portages. The canoes 
built by Rushton (Canton, New York) are 
models in this respect, their average weight 
being about fifty-five pounds, and that 


is green, is pressed into the desired form 
The sides are one-eighth of an inch thick 
perfectly smooth, without a seam except at 
the ends, which are neatly sheathed with 
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brass 





There are no brad, screw, or 
wale along the edge of the deck 
noe, \ 
veighs eighty-five pounds 
iks of the 
the 


well seasoned; but unless the ribs are 


The stre clinker-built 


rarely check, 
close to each other—not 
inches apart 
Warp into most tantalizing shapes 


Another 


been produced in this country 





rik RACINE 


CANO! 


embraces not only the hour's sailing and 
paddling after business, and the long and 
short cruises, but also amateur mechanics. 
The very early in his 
learns that he must rely upon himself in 
everything relating to his boat. 


Canoelst, 


be captain, rigger, carpenter, cook, and 
cabin-boy. A rudder eye snaps off—as 
they will if he is verdant enough to allow 
his builder to use them—and he must drill 
out and put in another, or submit to a te 


dious delay 


The canoe dashes against a 
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rivet 
holes that are not covered by the keel or 
This ca 
vith the paddle, apron, and ngeine, 


CAMOF 
wood being generally 
very 
more than three 
and snugly fitted, they will 


and distinet class of canoes has 


Canoeing 


career, 


He must | 








shag or sunken rock in a rapid, and 
from any builder's §s} 
with an ugly hole at the bow. The ea: 


ist must have the strip of cedar, the mia 


ashore, miles 


glue, and the nails at hand, and repair 
damage, or tow his water-logg@ed erat 
the builder. There are scores of odd 

that he must attend to, to the pleasur 
which the unhappy mortal who navig: 
only a shell is a stranger. 

The canoeist begins with a jackki 
and works up to jack-plane, square 
compasses, and ultimately to the cary. 
kit He draft 
model, and turns out a fai 


ter’s whole 


noe, to say nothing of sup} 


ing from his own shop m 


of his camp fittings 
speediest sailing canoe in E) 
land, and paddling Cahoe 

the United States, is of an 
teur build. Amateur builds 
have constructed very credit 
ble wooden canoes, but, as v 
few have attempted anyth 

but the canvas craft—a prett 
and most serviceable boat, t 

frame of which consists of ster 
and stern posts, keel, keelso: 
lateral strips, ribs, bulk-heads 
and deck The cora 
cle, one of the earliest craft « 
Great Britain, the Esquima 
kayak, and the Indian bire| 
embody the idea—a frame coy 
ered with atough skin. A very 
ordinary degree of mechanica 


timbers. 


skill suthices for the productior 
of a fair canvas canoe. Thi 
practiced hand, however, may 
work out the subtleties of thy 
boat-builder’s art in) canvas 
and spruce strips as deftly as 
in white and Spanish cedar. 
The four inside canoes shown 
in the sketch on the opposite 
page are of canvas. The ma 
terial used in the construction of each cost 
about ten dollars. The amateur should 
not essay the building of a paper canoe 
Fine linen paper is an excellent material, 
but the highest degree of skill is requisite 
in preparing it. The building of these 
boats, besides requiring costly models or 
moulds, involves a process of water-proot 
ing with which the amateur must be fa 
miliar, or submit to the inconvenience of 


| floating and foundering in a craft of pulp. 


The cruising outfit must be determined 
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the voyage that is to 
indertaken. An ex 
woollen shirt and 
rof stockings, witha 
toilet articles, may 
ill that will be re 
red on one cruise, 
le upon another an 
tfit as elaborate in its 
iv asthat of a Polaris 
Jeannette may ho 
re than sutlice. 
Un pie eruises are 
a | commonly made 
the United States and 


nada 


ee A sr 


The first and most 
portant item is that 
clothing. Itisa rule 


imeaeonke 


ails aot ae 


almost universal ap 
cation, approved by 


oct = mugs 


experienced canoe 
ts. that, no matter 
it the weather, the 


othing should not be 


oht. Two suits” of 
ay flannel under Ee ene 

iv. a blue flannel 

iehting shirt, four pairs of socks, a coat ble fora two weeks’ cruise. The yachting 
if substantial stuff, are almost indispensa- | shirt need not be worn during work in the 
heat of the day, but 
it Is required, and 
the coat also, at 
night. The best 
head-covering is the 
pith helmet. The 
suns rays donot 
penetrate it, and it 
is. light The na 
val cap is servicea 
ble, particularly in 
camp. A pair of 
stout shoes should 
be provided for 
shore work: canvas 
shoes with rubber 
soles should be used 
in the canoe A 
poncho and have 
lock cap comprise 
the rubber clothing 
outfit. Leggings are 
rarely necessary, 
and, after many 
hundred miles of 
cruising in all wea 
thers, we conclude 
that they are not 


A CANOE CAMP. worth storage room. 
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The camp kit, it is evident, must be com 
pact as well as light. A man may sleep 
as undisturbedly in a canoe as in any oth 


er space of the same dimensions, but a tent 


\\ 






of stout white drilling affords more desir- 
able quarters If the material is close 
and hard, no water-proofing is necessary. 
The tent may be pitched over one or more 


canoes 
and table 
A bed is quickly made of blankets in the 


canoe or on the ground. A hammock 


Two camp stools serve as chair 
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romance of the camp 
fire, but the canoeist 
who has seen his din | 4 
ner overturned by the i | 
burning away of a — : 
forestick or back-log, 
his kettles burned, 
blackened, and melt 
ed, parts company 
with sentiment, and sj) 
seeks a stove. The 
Rob Roy cuisine, de 
signed by Mr. Mac- 


vregor, contaims a 





CAMP-STOV} 
Russian lamp, spirit 
flask, tea-strainer, salt and match bo 
spoons, drinking horn,a boiler, frying-p 
water-proof provision bag, and a cover 
bag. The lamp atfords an alcohol fla 
that lasts about ten minutes. The cuis 
costs in London from £2 18s. to £3 11s. 6 
It is very serviceable at times, but « 
not be relied upon for all the cooking o 
a cruise. Oil stoves are objectionabl 
because of the unpleasant odor of 
fuel. The best oil is nearly odorless, } 
it can not be obtained outside of the larg 
cities. Wood is the most reliable an 
available of fuels. A small sheet-ir 
stove answers the} \ 
[ pose admirably. 
The stove has no 
pias bottom, as the fir 
fat should be built upor 
fs] the ground. The pip 
| —| should be easily un 





CAMP-COT 


swung between trees may serve on occa 
sions, but the canvas cot is better. 

This is the simplest, lightest, and most 
compact of all devices, and may be used 
wherever tent pegs can be driven. With 
the addition of the rubber air pillow it is 
a bed that very nearly approaches perfec 
tion. It is composed of legs that are 
driven into the ground, end pieces, and 
the canvas, the ends of which are securely 





pegged down. <A folding frame is easily | 
constructed, and dispenses with peg-driv | 
Ing—an Important advantage on rocky | 
ground. Two woollen blankets of stout | 


gray stuff and one rubber blanket should 
be pron ided, 


Primitive camp cookery requires the 


— jointed, and may |» 
stowed with a nest o! 
camp kettles and fry 

ing-pan inside the 
stove. The whol 
should be stowed in 
a canvas bag. This stove may be used i1 
the tent by lengthening the stove-pip 

Water may be boiled in the canoe with a 
small Russian lamp. If the canoe is pur 
chased complete, the outfit should consist 
of masts, paddle, sails, rubber cushion 

apron, and painter. The outfit of every 
canoe should inelude a circular rubbe: 
cushion, and a rubber apron for covering 
the cockpit, to keep out the rain and seas 

A limited stock of repair materials should 


| be provided: extra cordage, strips of wood 
| copper shell nails, canvas, needles and 


| thread, white lead, varnish or paint. A 
| hatchet will serve as camp axe and ham 
| mer. 


The cruising canoe is not a crank craft, 
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mit, like yachts and ships, she sometimes 

omes to grief through the inexperience, | 
recklessness, or misfortune of her captain. 
\ flaw that comes down between the hills, 
or a shag in a rapid, sometimes produces 
nversions that the right-minded canoeist 
remembers with proud complacency—aft- | 
er he has safely landed. Life-belts should 

» worn in squally weather and in run- 

ing rapids. The circular rubber belt is 


rim 


TTT | 1} i 
Wt WW A 


‘ 








LIFE-PRESERVER, 


serviceable and compact. The Racine | 
Boat Company manufacture an article | 
that serves the triple purpose of a life- 
helt, cushion, and mattress. 

The rubber cushion or the air-pillow 
will sustain the head above water, but 
neither is easily adjusted. 

The best charts are those published by 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


vey. The coast pilots contain the charts | 


upon smaller seale, with valuable notes. 
The price of the charts and coast pilots is 
nominal. 


In stowing a canoe it is of the first im- | 


portance to so dispose the luggage that 
the craft shall trim properly. The cloth- 


ing, camp kit, provisions, and the rest of | 


the cargo become ballast, and should add 
to the stiffness of the canoe. Every 
thing should have its place, and 
should be at hand when required. 

Cooked food may be carried in a 
rubber haversack in the forward 
water-tight compartment, with the 
canned goods. The stove should be 
just aft of the mainmast; the clothing, 
toilet case, and other articles of that 
class, in a stout rubber or canvas bag in 
the cuddy—the space just aft of the ca- 
noeist’s seat, between the sliding and the 
after bulk-head. The tent, blankets, and 
air-pillow should be stowed in the after 
water-tight compartment. The smaller 
articles that must always be within easy 
reach may be stowed in rubber pockets 
suspended at the canoeist’s hand under 
the deck. 

Under ordinary conditions, it is far 
more enjoyable to cruise leisurely than 
to make distance the principal considera- 
Vor. LXL—No. 363.—26 


tion. From twenty to thirty miles per 
day may be comfortably made under pad- 
dle. The canoe, as constructed in this 
country, sails well before the wind, but, 
being flat on the bottom, as she must be 
to run rapids, does not work close to 
windward. Lee-boards are rarely used. 
False keels, or rockers, from five to ten 
feet in length, have been tried upon deep 
water cruises and in races, and have 
been adopted by many canoeists. Cen 
tre-board canoes are a novelty in the 
United States. In England the best sail 
ing canoes are provided with centre-boards 
of one-eighth inch plate iron, weighing 
from thirty toeighty pounds. The weight 
of the centre-board enables the canoe to 
carry about three times the ordinary 
spread of sail, or from sixty to one hun- 
dred and sixty square feet. The notable 
Hendon sailing races are almost exclu- 
sively between canoes of this class. Cen- 
tre-board canoes, however, are not adapt- 
ed to general cruising. 

Two men, one at either end, can carry 
a heavily laden canoe. An ingenious de- 
vice—an arrangement of spruce sticks and 


PORTAGE DEVICE FOR TWO CARRIERS, 


leather straps—by a member of the New 
York Canoe Club, renders the work easier 
on a smooth road. 

If the vovager is alone, however, he 
must portage the canoe, and return for the 


PORTAGE YOKE. 


cargo. With a yoke resting in braces on 
deck at a point nearly midships, the canoe 
may be carried with comparative ease. 

Running rapids is one of the many de- 
lights of canoeing. It requires a sharp 
look-out, a quick eye, a little nerve, and 
prompt action. At the head of nearly 
every rapid is a triangle of smooth water. 
Asa rule, the canoeist should steer for the 
apex. The deepest water is on the con- 
cave shore, but rocks, stumps, and snags 
of various sorts are distributed without 
any apparent attempt at systematic group- 
ing. Luek and skill combine attractively 
to render the passage of a rapid easy. 
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It is an error to assume that canoeing 
involves great hazard or hardship. It is 
a free, healthful, out-of-door 
life. The canoeist may court danger, but 


ordinary 


vigorous, 


eaution 
He on penitential 
bread and water, but he may also pro 
vide himself, 


will avoid serious mis 


haps may subsist 


a dinner that would be relishable at 
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from the canoe stores, with | 








An American lady, who has m 
several tenting cruises with her husba 
carries into camp her household art; 
has braved all sorts of weather on 
lakes, has tented and cooked in field a 


home. 


forest, and now declares canoeing to 
what is claimed for it by its Ameri 
sponsor— ‘the most perfect of all possi! 
out-of-door sports.” 


ROMANCE. 











not told ve often about that extraor 
nary body, Johnny Guthrie? No 
just listen.” 

It appeared that the Laird, witho 
even bestowing a glance on the pil 
letters lying waiting for him, had 
once dived into the mass of newspa 
pers, and had sueceeded in fishing out 
the report of the last meeting of thi 
Strathgovan Police 
With a solemnity that scarcely veile 
his suppressed mirth, he said: 

‘* Just listen, ma’am: ‘The fort 
nightly meeting of the Strathgovar 
Police Commissioners was held o1 
Monday, Provost MeKendrick in tli 
chair. Mr. Robert Johnstone said he 
had much pleasure in congratulating 
the chairman and the other gentlemen 
assembled on the signal and able man 
ner in which the fire-brigade had done 
their duty on the previous Saturday at 
the great conflagration in Coulter-sid 


Commissioners 








CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A PARABLE. 


we had not been five minutes 


TOW 
N within the walls of Castle Osprey 
when great shouts of laughter were heard 
in the direction of the library; and pres 
ently the Laird came quickly into the 
room where the two women were stand 
ing at the open window. He was flour 
ishing a newspaper in his hand; delight, 
sarcasm, and desperate humor shone in 
his face. He would not notice that Queen 
Titania looked very much inclined to ery, 


as she gazed out on the forlorn remains 


of what had once been a rose garden; he 
would pay no heed to Mary Avon's wan 
cheek and pensive eves, 

** Just listen to this, ma’am, just listen 
to this,” he called out, briskly; and all the 
atmosphere of the room seemed to wake 
up into cheerfulness and life. ‘' Have I 


| missioners. 


buildings; and he referred especially 


| tothe immense assistance given by the new 


fire-engine recently purchased by the Com 
(Hear! hear!) He could as 
sure the meeting that but for the zealous 
and patriotie ardor of the brigade—aided, 
no doubt, by the efficient working of the 
steam-engine—a most valuable property 
would have been devoted holus bolus to 
the flames.’ ” 

The Laird frowned at this phrase. 

‘** Does the crayture think he is talking 
Latin ?” he asked, apparently of himself. 

However, he continued his reading of 
the report. 

«Provost MeKendrick, replying to 
these observations, observed that it was 
certainly a matter for congratulation that 


| the tire-brigade should have proved their 


efficiency in so distinct a manner, consid- 
ering the outlay that had been incurred; 
and that now the inhabitants of the Burgh 
would perceive the necessity of having 
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Ripe dis Coa, 


more plugs. So far all the money had 
been well spent. Mr. J. Guthrie—” But 
here the Laird could not contain his laueh- 
ter any longer. | 
“That's Johnny, ma’am,” he cried, in 
explanation, ‘that’s the Johnny Guthrie 
[ was telling ye about—the poor, yaumer 
ne, pernickity, querulous crayture! * Mr. 
J. Guthrie begged to say he could not join 
n these general felicitations. They were 
making a great deal of noise about noth 
ing. The fire was no fire at all; a serv- 
ant-girl could have put it out with a pail. 
He had come from Glasgow by the eleven 
Yeloeck “bus, and there was then not a 


trace of a fire to be seen. The real dam 
ce done to the property was not done by 
the fire, but by the dirty water drawn by 
the fire-brigade from the Coulter burn, 
vhich dirty water had entirely destroyed 
Mrs. MacInnes’s best bedroom furniture.’ ” 

The Laird flourished the newspaper, and 
laughed aloud in his joy; the mere read 
ing of the extract had so thoroughly dis 
comfited his enemy. 

‘Did ye ever hear the like o° that 
body “” he eried. ‘* A snarlin’, quarlin’, 
eruntin’, growlin’, fashious crayture! He 
thinks there could not be any fire, just be- 
cause he was not in time to see it. Oh, 
Johnny, Johnny, Johnny, I'm just fair 
ashamed oO ye.” 

But at this point the Laird seemed to 
become aware that he had given way too 
much to his loye of pure and pithy Eng- 
lish. He immediately said, in a more 
formal manner: 

‘Tam glad to perceive, ma’am, that the 
meeting paid no heed to these strictures, 
but went on to consider whether the in- 
surance companies should not share the 
expense of maintaining the fire-brigade. 
That was most proper—most judeecious. 
I'm thinking that after dinner I could not 
do better than express my views upon that 
subject, in a letter addressed to the Prov- 
ost. It would be in time to be read at the | 
monthly sederunt.” 

‘*Come along, then, Mary, and let us | 
get through our letters,” said his hostess, 
turning away with a sigh from the dilapi- 
dated rose garden. 


As she passed the piano she opened it. 

‘* How strange it will sound!” she said. 

She played a few bars of Mary Avon's 
favorite song; somehow the chords seem- 
ed singularly rich and full and beautiful 
after our long listening to the monoto- | 
nous rush of the sea. Then she put her | 
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hand within the girl’s arm and gently led 
her away, and said to her, as they passed 


through the hall, 


that ever I should have come baek to such 
a picture of desolation But we must put 
a brave face on it. If the autumn kills 
the garden, it glorifies the hills You 
will want all your color-tubes when we 
show vou Loch Hourn.” 

“That was the place the doctor was 
anxious to veesit,” said the Laird, who 
was immediately behind them Bae 
Oh yes, we will show Miss Mary Loch 
Hourn; she will get some material for 
sketches there, depend ont Just the 
finest loch in the whole of the Highlands 
When I can get Tom Galbraith first of all 
persuaded to see Bunessan—” 

But we heard no more about Tom Gal 
braith. Queen Titania had uttered a 
slight exclamation as she glanced over the 
addresses of the letters directed to her 

“From Angus!” she said, as she hur 
riedly opened one of the envelopes, and 
ran her eye over the contents. 

Then her face grew grave, and inadver 
tently she turned to the Laird. 

‘*In three days,” she said, *‘ he was to 
start for Italy.” 

She looked at the date. 

‘*He must have left London already!” 
said she, and then she examined the letter 
further. ‘* And he does not say where he 
is coing.” 

The Laird looked grave too—for a see 
ond. But he was an excellent actor. He 
began whistling the air that his hostess 
had been playing. He turned over his 
letters and papers carelessly. At length 
he said, with an air of fine indifference, 

‘The grand thing of being away at sea 
is to teach ye the comparateevely trifling 
importance of anything that can happen 
on land.” 

He tossed the unopened letters about, 
only regarding the addresses. 

‘What care [ what the people may 
have been saying about me in my ab 
sence ?—the real thing is that we got food 
to eat, and were not swept into Corrie- 
vrechan. Come, Miss Mary, I will just 
ask ye to go for a stroll through the gar- 
den wi’ me, until dinner-time; our good 
friends will not ask us to dress on an even- 
ing like this, just before we have got 
everything on shore. Twenty-five mee- 
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ise he had then made her. Would }y 
has been abusing me in my absence, we'll | fulfilling that solemn undertaking j{ 
listen to the poor fellow after dinner, | did not, at some risk of vexing her. 


! 


nutes, maam? Very well. If anybody 


when we can get the laugh made general, | of being considered a prying, foolish y. 
and so make some good out of him; but | son, endeavor to help her if she was 
just now we'll have the quiet of the sun- | trouble ? 
set to ourselves. Dear, dear me! we used | Miss Avon said how grateful she was to 
to have the sunset after dinner when we | him for all his kindness to her, and ho 
were away up about Canna and Uist.” | his promise had already been amply fu 
Mary Avon seemed to hesitate. | filled. She was not in trouble. She 
‘What! not a single letter for ye?} hoped no one thought that. Everything 
That shows very bad taste on the pairt of | that had happened was for the best. And 
the young men about England. But I} here—as was afterward admitted—sh, 
never thought much o’ them. From | burst into a fit of crying, and was very 
what I hear, they are mostly given over | much mortified, and ashamed of herself 
to riding horses, and shooting pheasants, | But at this point the Laird would ap 
and what not. But never mind. Iwant| pear to have taken matters into his own 
ye tocome out for a stroll wi’ me, my lass; | hand. First of all, he began to speak of 
ve'll see some fine color about the Morven | his nephew—of his bright good-nature 
hills presently, or ['m mistaken.” } and so forth—of his professed esteem for 
‘Very well, sir,” said she, obediently; | her—of certain possibilities that he, the 
and together they went out into the gar- 
den. 


Laird, had been dreaming about with the 
fond faney of an old man. And rather 
Now it was not until some minutes after | timidly he asked her—if it were true that 
the dinner gong had sounded that we} she thought everything had happened for 
again saw these two, and then there was | the best—whether, after all, his nephew 
nothing in the manner of either of them | Howard might not speak to her? It had 
to suggest to any one that anything had | been the dream of his old age to see these 
happened. It was not until many days | two together at Denny-mains, or on board 
afterward that we obtained, bit by bit, an | that steam-yacht he would buy for them 
account of what had occurred, and even | on the Clyde. Was that not possible / 
then it was but astammering and disjoint- | Here, at least, the girl was honest and 
ed and shy account. However, such as | earnest enough—even anxiously earnest. 
it was, it had better appear here, if only to | She assured him that that was quite im- 
keep the narrative straight. | possible. It was hopeless. The Laird re 
The Laird, walking up and down the | mained silent for some minutes, holding 
gravel-path with his companion, said that | her hand. 
he did not so much regret the disappear-|  ‘* Then,” said he, rather sadly, but with 
ance of the roses, for there were plenty of | 
other flowers to take their place. Then | ing to tell youastory. It is about a young 
he thought he and she might go and sit on | 


| an affectation of grave humor, ‘‘ 1 am go- 


lass who was very proud, and who kept 
a seat which was placed under a drooping | her thoughts very much to herself, and 
ash in the centre of the lawn, for from | would not give her friends a chance of 
this point they commanded a fine view of | helping her. And she was very fond of a 
the western seas and hills. They had just | —a young Prince, we will eall him—who 
sat down there when he said: wanted to go away to the wars, and make 

‘*My girl, Lam going to take the privi- | a great name for himself. No one was 
lege of an old man, and speak frankly to | prouder of the Prince than the girl, mind 
ve. Ihave been watching ye, as it were | ye, and she encouraged him in everything, 
—and your mind is not at ease.” and they were great friends, and she was 

Miss Avon hastily assured him that it | to give him all her diamonds, and pearls, 
was quite, and begged to draw his atten- | and necklaces—she would throw them into 
tion to the yacht in the bay, where the | his treasury, like a Roman matron—just 
men were just lowering the ensign, at | that he might go away and conquer, and 
sunset. come back and marry her. But, lo and be- 

The Laird returned to the subject; en- | hold! one night all her jewels and brace- 
treated her not to take it ill that he should | lets were stolen! Then what does she do ? 
interfere; and then reminded her of a cer- | Would ye believe it? She goes and quar- 
tain night on Loch Leven, and of a prom- | rels with that young Prince, and tells him 
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and fight his battles for him- 
self. and never to come back and see her 


to go away 
any more 


« battle wi’ a sore heart. Oh, she was a 


wicked, wicked lass, to be so proud as that, | 


hen she had many friends that would 


willingly have helped her... . Sit down, | 
my girl, sit down, my girl; never mind | 


.-» Well, 
ve see, the story goes on that there was an 
old man—a foolish old man—they used to 
laugh at him because of his fine fishing 
tackle, and the very few fish he caught wi’ 
the tackle 


the dinner; they can wait for us. 


ilways intermeddling in other people’s 
business. And what do you think he does 
Is it left for an old 
and me a bachelor, too, who 
should know but little of the quips and 
is it left 
for an old man like me to find out that fine 


secret oO Yours ¢ 


have [found ye out ? 
man like me 


cranks of a young lass’s ways 


She had not the 
He had found out what 
that wicked girl, with all her pride, and 
her martyrdom, and her sprained ankles, 
had been about. And what do you think 
he did then? Why, assure as sure can be, 
he had got all the young lass’s property in 


was dumfounded. 
face to deny it. 


ene 


his pocket; and before she could say Jack 
Robinson, he tells her that he is going to 
send straight off for the Prince 
night—a telegram to London 
The girl had been trembling, and strug 
eling with the hand that held hers. At 


this very 


last she sprang to her feet, with a cry of | 


entreaty. 
‘Oh, no, no, no, sir! 
that! 
And 
mind 


You will not do 
You will not degrade me!” 

then her own 
the Laird rose too, and still held 
her by the hand, and spoke sternly to 
her. 


this is 


said he. 

Come in to your dinner.” 
When these two did come in to dinner 

—nearly a quarter of an hour late—their 


‘*Degrade you ?” 


lass! 


other. But what 
Mary Avon was somewhat pale, and she 


late. As for the Laird, he came in whis- 
tling the tune of the Queen’s Maries, which 


looked airily around him at the walls. 
‘*T would just like to know,” said he, 


lightly, ‘‘ whether there is a single house | and cruise about in search of company, 


in all Scotland where ye will not find an | eh ? 


just as if any one could fight | 


and this doited old body was | 


She could not say a word. | 


account, | 


: } 
‘* Foolish | 


| cigar 


| dred. 
hostess looked anxiously from one to the | 
could she perceive ? | 


| engraving of one or other of Mr. Thomas 


Faed’s pictures in some one of the rooms 7” 

And he preserved this careless and in 
ditferent demeanor during dinner. After 
dinner he strolled into the library. He 
would venture upon a small cigar. His 
person whose 
humble duty in this household is to look 
after financial matters, so that other folks 
may enjoy themselves in idleness, 


sole companion was the 


The Laird lay back in an easy-chair, 
stretched out his legs, lit his cigar, and held 
it at arm’s-length, as if it were something 
that ought to be looked at at a distance. 

‘You had something to do with the pur 


| chase of Miss Mary’s American stock, eh 7” 
hut go and say to the young lass: ‘ Ha, | 


said he, pretending to be concerned about 
the end of the cigar. 

+. Ves” 

‘What. was it 2?” 

‘Funded Five per Cent.” 

‘What would be about the value of it 
now 2” 

“Just now? Oh, perhaps 106 or 107.” 

‘No, no, no. I mean, if the bonds that 
that ill-faured scoondrel carried away with 
him were to be sold the now, what money, 
what English money, would they feteh ?” 

But this required some calculation. 

** Probably about £7300.” 

‘IT was asking,” said the Laird, ‘* be 
cause | was wondering whether there was 
any chance of tracing them.” 

‘*Not the least. 


notes 


They are like bank 
more useful, indeed, to a swindler 
than even bank-notes.”’ 

** Av, is that so?” said the Laird; and he 


| seemed to be so charmed with his whis 


tling of the air of the Queen’s Maries that 
he returned to that performance. Oddly 
enough, however, he never ventured be 
yond the first line: perhaps he was afraid 


| of missing the tune. 


‘Seven thousand three hundred,” said 
he, meditatively. ‘‘ Man, that’s a strong 
little, and black, and strong, like a 
Hielander. Seven thousand three hun- 
Girls are strange craytures. I re- 
member what that young doctor was say- 


ing once about weemen being better able 


| to bear pain than men, and not so much 
was silent; but that had been her way of | 


afraid of it either—” 
And here the Queen’s Maries came in 


| again, 
Was a strange grace before meat, and he | 


‘Tt would be a strange thing,” said the 
Laird, with a sort of rueful laugh, ‘‘if I 
were to have a steam-yacht all to myself, 


No, no; that will not do. My neigh- 
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bors in Strathgovan will never say that I | hate all foolishness like that. 
deserted them, just when great lmprove- | 
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| do ] 
myself believe there is anything of 


ments and serious work have to be looked | kind; but I will just ask ye to wait t 


forward to. I will not have it said that I 
ran aw: 


ay, just to pleasure myself. How- 
ard, my lad, [ doubt but yell have to whis- 
tle for that steam-yacht.” 

The Laird rose. 

‘I think I 


how it 


will smoke in the garden 
is a fine evening.” 
He turned at the 


denly to perceive a pair of stag’s horns 


door, and seemed sud 


over the chimney piece, 

*'That’s a grand set o’ horns,” said he; 
and then he added, carelessly, ** What bank 
did ye say they American bonds were in 7’ 

“The London and Westminster.” 


* They're just a noble pair 0’ horns.” 
said he, emphatically. **T wonder ye do 
not take them with ye to London.” And 


then he left. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A RELEASE. 

WE hada long spell ashore at this time, 
for we were meditating a protracted voy 
age, and everything had to be left ship 
hape behind us. The Laird was busy 
from morning till night; but it would ap 
pear that all his attention was not wholly 
viven to the affairs of Strathgovan. Oc 
casionally he surprised his hostess by ques 
tions Which had not the least reference to 
asphalt pavements or gymnasium chains. 
He kept his own counsel, nevertheless. 

By-and-by his mysterious silence so 
piqued and provoked her that she seized 
a favorable opportunity for asking him 
point-blank whether he had not spoken 
to Mary Avon. They were in the garden 
at the time, he seated on an iron seat, with 
a bundle of papers beside him, she stand 
ing on the gravel-path, with some freshly 
cut flowers in herhand. There was a lit 
tle color in her face, for she feared that 
the might be 
nent; vet, after all, it was no idle curios- 
ity that prompted her to ask it. Was she 
not as much interested in the girl's happi 
ness as any one could be ? 


question 


‘IT have,” said he, looking up at her 
calmly 

Well, she knew that. 
answer she was to get ? 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma’am,” said he, 
after a second, 


Was this all the 


“if I seem to be making 
a mystery where there is no mystery. I 





day or two before speaking to the lass |] 
self. After that, I will leave it all in vy 
| hands. I trust ye will consider that 
| have done my part.” 

| ‘*Oh, Iam sure of that, sir,” 
| though how could she be sure ? 
} ‘There is not much I would not do { 
that lass,” 
“She has a 


said she 


said he, somewhat 
wonderful way of getting 
lerip of one’s heart, as it were. And if | 
could have wished that things had turned 
out otherwise 

The Laird did not finish the sentence. 
He seemed to rouse himself. 

‘Toots! toots!” said he, frowning 
‘When we are become men, we have to 
put away childish things. What is th 
use of crying for moon? There, 
| ma’am, is something serious and practical 
to consider 


absently 


the 


something better worth con 
| sidering than childish dreams and fancies.” 
| And then, with much lucidity, and with 
a most dispassionate parade of arguments 
on both sides, he put before her this knot 
ty question: Whether it was a fit and prop 
er thing for a body like the Strathgovan 
Commissioners toe own public-house prop 
erty? That was the general question. 
| The immediate question was whether the 


‘William Wallace” public-house, situ 


| ated in the Netherbiggins road, should be 


relet or summarily closed. On the one 


| hand, it was contended that the closing of 


\the ‘* William Wallace” would only pro 


duce a greater run on the other licensed 
houses; on the other hand, it was urged 
that a body like the Commissioners should 
set an example, and refuse to encourage a 
mischievous traffic. Now the Laird’s own 
view of the liquor question—which he al 
ways put forward modestly, as subject to 


| the opinion of those who had had a wider 
| legislative and administrative experience 
| than himself—was that the total suppres- 


deemed imperti- | 


sion of the liquor traffic was a chimera, 
and that a practical man should turn to 


| see what could be done in the way of strin- 


| gent police regulations. 





He was proceed- 
ing to expound these points, when he sud- 
denly caught sight of the Youth, who had 
appeared at the gate, with two long fish- 
ing-rods over his shoulder. He dropped 
his voice. 

‘That just reminds me, 
he. 


said 
my 


ma’am,” 
“T am greatly obliged to ye 


nephew equally so—for your great kind- 
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ress to him. = I think it will not be neces 
sarv for him to trespass on your forbear- 
ance any longer.” 

**T don’t quite understand you.” 

“T think I will let him go back to his 
own pursuits now,” said the Laird. 
* By all means let 
n come with us to Stornoway. He has 


in, yh no,” she said. 


en very good ihn not grumbling over 

nv inconvenience. You would not send | 
im away just as we are going to start on 

ir longest eruise 2?” 

She could not say anything further at 
the moment, for the Youth came up the | 
cravel-path, and threw the two huge rods 
on to the lawn. 

‘**Look there, uncle!’ he eried. ‘I 
don't care what size of lithe vou get on 

e line, Pll bet those rods won't break, 
anyway. Sutherland used to be lament 
ng over the big fish vou lost up in the 

orth: try them with those things.” 

Here their hostess passed on and into 
the house with her flowers. Unele and 
ephew were left by themselves. 

** Howard, lad,” said the elder of the 
two men, ‘* bring that chair over, and sit 
opposite me. I do not want my papers 
to be disturbed. There are one or two 
natters of business I would like to put be 
fore ve.” 

The Youth did as he was bid The 
Laird paused for a second or two; then he 
eFan: 

**When Tasked ye to come to the High 
lands,” said he, slowly, ‘* I put an alterna 
tive before ye, with certain consequences. 
There were two things, one of which | 
vanted yeto do. Ye have done neither.” 

Howard Smith looked somewhat alarm 
ed: his hostess was not there to put a joc 
ular air over that bargain. 

‘Well, sir,” he stammered, ‘* I—I could 
not do what was impossible. I—I have 
done my best.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said the Laird, in a 
matter-of-fact way, ‘‘neither has been 
done. I will not say it has been alto- 
gether your fault. So far as I have seen, 
ve have been on very good terms with the 
young leddy; and— and—yes, paid her 
what attention was expected of ye; and 

‘** Well, you see, uncle,” he interposed, 
eagerly, ‘‘ what was the use of my propos- 
ing to the girl only to be snubbed? Don’t 
I know she cares no more about me than 
about the man in the moon? Why, any- 
body could see that. Of course, you know, 
if you insist on it—if you drive me to it— 
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if you want me to go in and get snubbed 
I'll do it. I'll take my chanee. But I 
don’t think it’s fair. I mean.” he added. 
hastily, *‘ I don’t think it is necessary.” 
‘**T do not wish to drive ve to anything,” 
said the Laird—on any other occasion he 
might have laughed at the Youth’s ingen 
uousness, but now he had serious busi 
ness on hand. ‘**T am content to take 
Neither of the ob 


jects I had in y ie Ww has been accomplished ; 


things as they are. 


perhaps both were impossible; who ean 
tell what lies in store for any of us, when 
we begin to plan and scheme? However. 
Lam not disposed to regard it as your fault 
I will impose no fine or punishment, as if 
we were playing at theatre-acting. Thave 
neither kith nor kin of my own: and it is 
my wish that, at my death, Denny-mains 
should go to you.” 

The Youth’s face turned red: yet he did 
not know how to express his gratitude. It 
did not quite seem a time for sentiment: 
the Laird was talking in such a matter-of- 
fact way. 

“Subject to certain conditions,” he eon 
tinued. ‘' First of all, I spoke some time 
ago of spending a sum of £3000 on a steam 
vacht. Dismiss that from vour mind. I] 
can not afford it; neither will you be able.” 

The young man stared at this. For 
although he cared very little about the 
steam-yacht—having a less liking for the 
sea than some of us—he was surprised to 
hear that a sum like £3000 was even a mat 
ter for consideration to a reputedly rich 
man like his uncle. 

‘Oh, certainly, sir,” said he. ‘‘I don't 
at all want a steam-yacht.” 

‘Very well, we will now proceed.” 

The Laird took up one of the documents 
beside him, and began to draw certain lines 
on the back of it. 

‘Ye will remember,” said he, pointing 

| with his pencil, *‘that where the estate 
| proper of Denny-mains runs out to the 
Coulter-burn road, there is a piece of land 

| belonging to me, on which are two tene- 
ments, yielding together, I should say, 

about £300 a year. By-and-by, if a road 

should be cut so—across to the Netherbig- 


*| gins road—that land will be more valua 


| ble; many a one will be wanting to feu 
that piece then, mark my words. How- 
| ever, let that stand by. In the mean time 
I have occasion for a sum of ten thousand 
three hundred pounds—” 
The Youth looked still more alarmed: 
had his uncle been speculating ? 
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and I have considered it my duty to 
ask you, as the future proprietor of Den 
ny-mains in all human probability, wheth 
er ye would rather have these two tene 
ments sold, with as much of the adjoining 
land as would make up that sum, or wheth 
er ye would have the sum made a charge 
on the estate generally, and take your 
chance of that land rising in value? 
say ye?” 

The Laird had been prepared for all this; 
but the Youth was not. He looked rath 
er frightened 

‘*T should be sorry to hear, sir,” he stam- 
mered, ‘* that 
money.” 


that you were pressed for 
‘* Pressed for money 2?” said the Laird, 
severely. ‘‘ Tam not pressed for money. 
There is not a square yard of Denny-mains 
with a farthing of mortgage on it. 
let’s hear what ye have to say.” 

Then,” said the young man, collecting 
his wits, “my opinion is that aman should 
do what he likes with his own.” 

**That’s well said,” 
much mollitied. 


returned the Laird, 
‘And Im no sure but 
that if we were to roup* that land, that 
quarrelsome body Johnny Guthrie might 
not be trying to buy it; and L would not 
have him for a neighbor on any consid 
eration. 
Buchanan about it at once.” 

The Laird rose and began to bundle his 
papers together. 
the fishing-rods, and was about to carry 
them off somewhere, when he 
denly ealled back. 

** Dear me!” 


was sud- 


said the Laird, ‘* my mem 
There was another thing I 
was going to put before ye, lad. Our 


ory’s going. 


good friends here have been very kind in | 


asking ye to remain so long. 
ing ye might offer to give up your state 
room before they start on this long trip. 
Is there any business or occupation ye 
would like to be after in the south ?” 


The flash of light that leaped to the | 


young man’s face! 

‘Why, uncle,” he exclaimed, eagerly, 
diving his hand into his pocket, ‘tI have 
twice been asked by old Barnes to go to 
his place 
Bedfordshire 

But the Youth recollected himself. 

‘*T mean,” said he, seriously, ‘* Barnes, 
the swell solicitor, don’t you know 
Hughes, Barnes, and Barnes. It would 


* To roup, to sell by publie auction. 


What | 


Come, | 


Well, I will write to Todd and | 


The Youth laid hold of | 


the best partridge-shooting in | 


be an uncommonly good thing for ny 
stand well with them. They are just t 
making of a young fellow at the bar why 
they take him up. Old Barnes’s son 
at Cambridge with me; but he doesn’t « 
anything—an idle fellow 
ing but shooting and billiards. 
ought to cultivate old Barnes.” 
The Laird eyed him askance. 


cares for no 


I rea 


| ‘Ott ye go to your partridge-shootin, 


and make no more pretense,” said hy 
and then he added: ‘* And look here, » 

| lad—when ye leave this house I hope yi 
will express in a proper form your thanks 
for the kindness ye have received. No 

| no; I do not like the way of you Englis 
in that respect. 
thing. 


Ye take no notice of any 
Ye receive a man’s hospitality for 
a week, a fortnight, a month; and then 
ye shake hands with him at the door, and 
walk out—as if nothing had happened 
These may be good manners in England 
| they are not here.” 
| ‘*T can’t make a speech, uncle,” said thi 
Youth, slyly. ‘** They don’t teach us those 
| things at the English public schools.” 
| ‘*Ye gowk,” said the Laird, severely, 
| ‘‘do you think I want ye to make a speech 
like Norval on the Grampian Hills? | 
| want ye to express in proper language 
| your thankfulness for the attention and 
| kindness that have been bestowed on ye. 
| What are ye afraid of ? 
a mouth ? 
English 


Have ye not got 

From all that I can hear, thi 
have a wonderful fluency o! 
speech, when there is no occasion for it 
|} at all: bletherin away like twenty steam 
engines, and not a grain of wheat to br 
found when a’ the stour is laid.” 


I'm think- | 


CHAPTER XL. 
| ‘* WHILE THE RIPPLES FOLD UPON SANDS 
OF GOLD.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


THE days passed, and still the Laird 
professed to be profoundly busy; and ow 
departure for the north was further and 
further postponed. The Youth had at 
| first expressed his intention of waiting to 
see us off; which-was very kind on his 
| part, considering how anxious he was to 
| cultivate the acquaintance of that impor- 
| tant solicitor. His patience, however, at 
| last gave out, and he begged to be allow- 

ed to start on a certain morning. The 
|evening before we walked down to the 
| shore with him, and got pulled out to the 





vacht. and sat on deck while he went be 
ow to pack such things as had been left 
in his state-room. 

‘It will be a strange thing,” said our 
rentle Admiral in-chief, ‘‘for us to have 
te cabin empty. That has never happen 
to us in the Highlands all the time we 
ive here. It will of 
host's room; we shall not dare to look 


ead 


been be a sort 


ito it for fear of seeing something to 
awaken old memories.” 

She put her hand in her pocket, and 
out some small object. 
‘* Look,” said she, quite sentimentally. 
It was only a bit of pencil: if it had 


lpey 
are 


heen the skull of Socrates, she could not 
have regarded it with a greater interest. 
“Tt is the pencil Angus used to mark 
I found it in the saloon 
the day before yesterday re 


our games with. 
and then she 
added, almost to herself, ‘* Ll wonder where 
he is now ?” 
The answer to this question startled us. 
In Paris,” said the Laird. 
But no sooner had he uttered the words 
than he seemed somewhat embarrassed. 
‘That is, I believe so,” he said, hastily. 
‘IT am not in correspondence with him. 
I have heard 
that he might 


I do not know for certain. 
it has been stated to me 


perhaps remain until the end of this week | 


in Paris before going on to Naples.” 

He appeared rather anxious to avoid 
being further questioned. He began to 
discourse upon certain poems of Burns, 
he had once or twice somewhat 
slightingly treated. He was bent 
on making ample amends. In especial, 


nom 


how 


he asked whether his hostess did not re- | 


member the beautiful verse in ** Mary 
Morison,” which deseribes the lover look 
ing on at the dancing of a number of 
young people, and conscious only that his 
own sweetheart is not there. 

‘*Do ye remember it, ma’am ?” 
and he proceeded to repeat it for her : 

“ Yestreen, when to the trembling string 

The dance gaed through the lighted ha’, 

To thee my fancy took its wing ; 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
“Though this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sighed, and said, amang them a’ 
‘Ye are na Mary Morison.’ ” 


—Beautiful, beautiful, is it not? 
that is an extraordinary business— 


And 
and as 
old as the hills, too—of one young person 
waling* out another as the object of all 


* Waling—choosing 
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said he; | 


| hostess, interposing. 
| me,” 


| mind travelling by myself. 
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the hopes of his or her life; and nothing 
will do but that one. Ye may show them 
people who are better to look at, richer, 
cley erer \ e may reason and argue; \ ( 
may make plans, and what not: it is all 
of no use. And people who have grown 
up, and who forget what they themselves 
were at twenty or twenty-five, may say 
what they like about the foolishness of a 
piece of sentiment: and they may prove 
to the young folks that this madness will 
not last, and that they should Marry for 
more substantial reasons: 
talking to the wind! 


but ve are jist 
Madness or not mad 
ness, it is human nature; and ye might 
jist as well try to fight against the tides. 
I will Say this, too,” continued the Laird, 
and as he warmed to his subject he rose, 
and began to pace up and down the deck, 
‘if a young man were to come and tell 
me that he was ready to throw up a love 
match for the sake of prudence and world 
ly advantage, | wouid say to him: ‘ Man, 
ye are a poor crayture. Ye have not got 
I have 
no respect for a young man who has pru 
dence beyond his years; not one bit. If 
it is human nature fora man at fifty years 
to laugh at sentiment and romance, it is 
human nature for a man at twenty-five 
to believe in it; and he who does not be- 
lieve in it then, I say is a poor crayture. 
He will never come to anything. 


the backbone of a mouse in ye.’ 


He may 
make money; but he will be a poor stupid 
ass all his days, just without those expe 
riences that make life a beautiful thing to 
look back on.” 

He came and sat down by Mary Avon. 

‘Perhaps a sad thing too,” 
he took her hand in his; 


said he, as 
‘but even that 
is better than a dull causeway, with an 
animal trudging along, and sorely bur 
dened with the world’s wealth. And 
my lass, have ye got everything 
tight and trim for the grand voyage 7” 
‘*She has been at it again, sir,” 


how, 


said his 

** She wants to set 

out for the south to-morrow morning.” 
‘“It would be a convenient chance for 


said the girl, simply. ‘* Mr. Smith 


| might be good enough to see me as far as 


Greenock—though, indeed, I don’t at all 
1 must stop 
at Kendal—is that where the junction is / 

for I promised the poor old woman who 
died in Edinburgh that I would eall and 
some relations of hers who live near 
Windermere.” 


‘They can 


see 


wait, surely 2?” said the 
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‘*Do you know, sir,” 


se 
omesnh. 


‘ked 


and 


lost 


ce 


; and, depend on it, 
proud to have a picture of the place, on 
[ tell ye L authorize ye.” 

Here the Youth came on deck, saying 
he was now ready to go ashore. 


is a good one 
one!” he eried. 


- Every one says so.” 
But the Laird only laughs the more, 
and is still chuckling to himself as he gets 
the notion of Mary | 
Avon being afraid of anything 
dozen of equinoctial gales, for example 
1 -was to him simply ludicrous. 

; unusual 
af came over the Laird’s manner when we 
got back to Castle Osprey. 


his 


Be tt it to do him some deadly injury. 

¥ if ay ‘Oh, there is no hurry for them,” said 
e3 i} she. ‘' They do not even know that I am 
4 : coming. But this chance of Mr. Smith 


going by the steamer to-morrow would be 


‘ ‘Put that faney out of your head,” 
ba | said he, with decision. ‘* Ye are going to 
Py ii no Greenock, and to no Kendal, at the 
vy 1a present time. Ye are going away with us 
to the North, to see such things as ye 
never saw before in your life. And if ve 
oh are anxious to get on with your work, I'l] 
4 ee tell ye what Tlido. There’s our Provost 
ey ies McKendrick has been many a time telling 
ml he me of the fine salmon-fishing he got at 
one the west side of Lewis—I think he said at 
Py i gt a place called Gometra 
Bhs ‘*Grimersta,” is here suggested. 
bite ‘The very place. Ye shall paint a pie 


ture of Grimersta, my lass, on commission 
for the Provost. I authorize ye: if he will 
I will take it myself. 
mind what the place is like—the Provost 
has no more imagination than a 
lobster; but he knows when he 


Never 


boiled 


has wood 


cai friends, and or( 0d fishing, and a rood olass 


hell be 


said his hostess, 
what Mary has been trying to get 
me to believe ?—that she is afraid of the 


Laird laughed aloud. 


that 


is a Poe rd 


‘*T never heard a better 


of fifteen | 


change 


During all 


the time he had been with us, although 
§ he had had occasionally to administer re 
bukes, with more or less of solemnity, he 


We | 


temper. 


Laird, with frowning eyebrows, as if the | 
poor people at Windermere had attempted 


| expected. 


| gable workers. 
|} London men had less Amontillado shem 


anything to have disturbed his seren: 
nity or demeanor. But now—whe 
discovered that there was no letter a 
ing any one of us—his impatience see; 
dangerously akin to vexation and a: 
He would have the servants summo 
and cross-examined. Then he woul 
believe them; but must needs searc} 
various rooms for himself. 
post had really brought 
hewspaper 


The after 
nothing b 
addressed to the Laird 
that he testily threw into the waste ) 
We had 
er seen him give way like this before 
At dinner, too, his temper was no | 


basket, without opening it. 


ter. He began to deride the busines 
habits of the English people—which 
barely civil. He said that the Eng! 


feared the Seotch and the Germans just 
the Americans feared the Chinese 

cause the latter were the more indet 
He declared that if 
and cigarettes in their private office-roonis 
their business would be conducted wit 
much greater accuracy and dispatch 
Then another thought struck him: we 
the servants prepared to swear that 

registered letter had been presented in t] 
afternoon, and taken away again becaus 
there was no one in the house to sigi 
receipt? Inquiry made, 
found that no such letter had been pr 
sented. But finally, when the turmoil 
about this wretched thing was at. it 
height, the Laird was pressed to say from 
which part of the country the missive was 
From London, he said. It 


being 


\\ 
} 
] 
t 


| then pointed out to him that the London 


| ing 


should have imagined it impossible for | the letter in her pocket. 


letters were usually sent along in the even 


He 
grumbling. 
Sure enough, before he had 
dinner, a footstep was heard on the gravel 
outside. The Laird, without any apolo 
ev, jumped up and went to the window. 
‘*There’s the postman,” said he, as he 
resumed his seat. ‘‘ Ye might give him 
a shilling, ma’am: it is a long climb up 
the hill.” 
It was the postman, no doubt; and he 


went on with his dinner 


| had brought a letter, but it was not for 


the Laird. We were all apprehensive of 
a violent storm when the servant passed 
on and handed this letter to Mary Avon. 
But the Laird said nothing. Miss Avon, 
like a properly conducted school-girl, put 


tie 
it was 


sometimes as late as eight or nine 
| o'clock, 
‘I know the gales are very wild here | 


when they begin,” said Miss Avon, serious- finished 
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There was no storm. On the contrary 

Laird got quite cheerful. 
stess hoped that no serious inconven 
nee 


ttter, he said, ‘* Not the least.” 








When his 


would result from the non-arrival of 


He 
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. | of Highland scenery, and 
ly bidden to 


who was abrupt- 
‘mind her own 
We had heard the story not 


thirty 


pussne ss,”’ 
more than 
eight times, perhaps, f1 


natives of Scotland. 














began and told us the story of the ol 


oO 
lady who endeavored to engage the prac 


] | 


tical Homesh—while he was collecting 


tickets—in a disquisition on the beauties 


3ut the letter about which the Laird 
had been anxious had—as some of us sus- 
pected—actually arrived, and was then in 


Mary Avon's pocket. After dinner the 
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two women went into the drawing-room. | man came to her rescue. She took 
Miss Avon sat down to the piano, and be- | girl’s hand firmly, and said: 
gan to play, idly enough, the air called ‘You shall not go away. And 
*Heimweh.” Of what home was she} it is your good fortune to meet with s 
thinking, then—this waif and stray among | a friend as that, you shall not wound 
the winds of the world 7” 

Tea was brought in. At last the curi- 
osity of the elder woman could no longer 
be restrained, 


and insult him by refusing what he 
given to you. No; but you will & 
once and thank him.” 

**T can not—I can not,” she said, ) 
both her hands trembling. ‘* What s] 
I say? How can I thank him? It 
were my own father or brother, how co 
I thank him ?” 

Her friend left the room for a seco 
and returned. 

‘*He is in the library alone,” said shi 
first, then alarmed. She turned to her} ‘‘Goto him. And do not be so ungrat 
friend 


** Mary,” said she, ‘‘ are you not roing 
to read that letter 7” 

‘Dear me!” said the girl, plunging into 
her pocket. ‘‘I had forgotten I had a 
letter to read.” 

She took it out and opened it, and be 
gan to read. Her face looked puzzled at 


| ful as to even speak of refusing.” 
“What isit? Whateanit mean?’ she| The girl had no time to compose an) 
said, in blank dismay; and the trembling | speech. She walked to the library doo. 
fingers handed her the letter. | timidly tapped at it, and entered. Qu 
Her friend had less difficulty in under- | Laird was seated in an easy-chair, reading 
standing; although, to be sure, before she | When he saw her come in—he had bee: 
had finished this perfectly plain and mat- | expecting a servant with coffee, probably 
ter-of-fact communication there were tears he instantly put aside his book. 
in hereyes. It was merely a letter from “Well, Miss Mary?” said he, chee 
the manager of a bank in London, beg- | fully. 
ging to inform Miss Avon that he had She hesitated. She could not speak 
just received, through Messrs. Todd and | her throat was choking. And _ then 
Buchanan, of Glasgow, a sum of £10,300 | seareely knowing what she did, she san 
down before him, and put her head and 


to be placed to her credit. He was also 
desired to say that this sum was entirely | her hands on his knees, and burst out cry 
at her own free disposal; but the donor | ing and sobbing. And all that he could 
would prefer—if she had no objection 


hear of any speech-making, or of any 
that it should be invested in some home | gratitude or thanks, was only two words 


security, either in a good mortgage, or in ** My father !” 
the Metropolitan Board of Works Stock. He put his hand gently on the soft 
[t was a plain and simple letter. black hair, 

‘Oh, Mary, don’t you understand— ‘*Child,” said he, ‘Sit is nothing. | 


don’t you understand 7” said she. ‘* He | have kept my word.” 
meant to have given you a steam-yacht if 

if you married Howard Smith. He has 
given you all the money you lost, and 


BOAT SONG. 

the steam-yacht too. And there is not a Ho! brave little boat, 

word of regret about all his plans and | In the harbor afloat, 

schemes being destroyed. And this is the | Spread out your white wings to the sunshi: 
man we have all been making fun of!” weather! 

In her conscious self-abasement she did 
not perceive how bewildered—how abso- 
lutely frightened—this girl was. Mary 
Avon took back the letter mechanically ; 
she stood silent for a second or two; then 
she said, almost in a whisper: 





The wind we love best 
Blows out of the west. 
We'll sail o’er the bonny blue water together 


Like jewels of light, 





The spray flashes bright; 
‘Giving me all that money! Oh, Ican | The waves to the sweet summer breezes are 

not take it—I can not take it! I should | ealling. 

not have staid here. I should not have | Glide on till the day 

told him anything. I—I wish to go| Dies softly away, 

away.” | And fold your white wings when the twilight 

But the common-sense of the elder wo- | 


is falling. 





W ASHINGTON 


VEE. 

E was, however, by no means so much 

| | in earnest as = might seem to indi 
indeed, he was more than any- 
pare with the 
in the 


te: and, 


whole situa- 


ne else 
m. He 


of tension or of vigilance 


in a state 
rard to 
Was eveh on his 


was no least 
with reg 
( itherine’s prospects ; he 
ouard against the ridicule that might at 
tach itself to the spectacle of a 
thrown into agitation by its daughter 


house 
and 
heiress receiving attentions unprecedent 
More 


as to promise 


ed in its annals. than this, he went 
so far himself some enter 
tainment from the little drama 
f which Mrs. Penniman desired 
to represent the ingenious Mr. Townsend 
He had no intention, as yet, 
of regulating the dénouement. He 
perfectly willing, as Elizabeth had 
the young man the benefit 

There was no great dan 
Catherine, at the age of 

after all, a rather 
such as could be 


if drama 


Vas 0) 


s the hero. 
was 
sug- 
or sted. to vive 
of every doubt. 
ger in it; for 
twenty-two was, ma 
plucked 
vigorous jerk. 
fact that Morris Townsend was poor 
the Doe 
tor had never made up his mind that his 
The 
she would inherit struck him as 
sufficient for two rea 
sonable persons, and if a penniless swain 


ture blossom, 
from the 


The 


was not of necessity against him; 


stem only by a 


vughter should marry a rich man. 

rtune 
a very provision 
who could give a good account of him 
self should enter the lists, he should be 
judged quite upon his personal merits. 
There other things The 
Doctor thought it very vulgar to be pre 
cipitate in accusing people of mercenary 
motives, inasmuch as his door had 
not been in the 
hunters; and lastly, 
to see whether Catherine might really be 
loved for her moral worth. He smiled 
as he reflected that Mr. Townsend 
had been only twice to the house, and he 
said to Mrs. Penniman that the next time 
he should come she must ask him to din 
ner. 

He came very soon again, and Mrs. Pen- 
niman had of course great pleasure in ex- 
ecuting this mission. Morris Townsend 
accepted her invitation with equal good 
grace, and the dinner took place a few 
days later. 


were besides. 


as vet 


least besieged by fortune- 


he was very curious 


poor 


* Copyright, 1880, by Henry James, Jun. 


The Doctor had ‘said to him- | 


SQUARE. 


justly 
have the 
partake 


that 
man 


self, enough, they must not 


alone; this would 
the nature of en- 
So two or three other per 
invited; but 
was by no means the ostensi 
real, the 
Is every reason to suppose that he 


voung 

too much of 
couragement. 
sons were 
though he 
ble, was the 
There 
desired to make a good impression ; 
if he fell short of this result, it was not 
for want of a good deal of intelligent ef- 
fort. ie Doctor talked to him v« ry lit 
tle during dinner; but he 
attentively, and after the 
out he him the 
him several questions. 


Morris Tow nsend, 


oceasion of feast. 


and 


observed him 
ladies had 
and 
Morris was not a 


gone 
pushed wine asked 
young man who needed to be pressed, 
and he found quite enough encourage- 
ment in the superior quality of the claret. 
The 
may be 
while 


and it 
communicated to the reader that 
he sipped it, Morris reflected that a 
cellarful of good liquor there was evi 
dently a cellarful here—would be 
attractive 


Doctor’s wine was admirable, 


a most 
a father-in-law. 
The Doctor was struck with his apprecia- 
tive he saw that he was not a com- 
‘He has ability,” 
** decided ability ; 
good head, if he chooses to 
use it. And he is uncommonly well turn- 
ed out; quite the sort of figure that pleases 
the ladies. But I don’t think I like him.” 
The Doctor, however, 
to himself, 
foreign lands, 
offered him 
was ready, 


idiosynerasy in 


guest; 
monplace young man. 
said Catherine's father 
he has a very 


kept his reflections 
and talked to his visitors about 
which Morris 
than he 
as he mentally plirased it, to 
swallow. Doctor Sloper had travelled but 
little, and he liberty of not be- 
lieving everything that his talkative guest 
narrated. He prided himself on being 
something of a physiognomist, and while 
the young man, chatting with easy assur- 
ance, puffed his cigar and filled his glass 
again, the Doctor sat with his eves quiet- 
ly fixed bright, 
‘He assurance 
self,” 


concerning 


more information 


took the 


on his expressive face. 
has the of the devil him- 
said Morris's host; ** I don't think I 
And his pow- 
ers of invention are most remarkable. He 
is very knowing; they were not so know- 
ing as that in my time. And a good head, 
did I say? I should think so—after a bot 
tle of Madeira, and a bottle and a half of 


ever saw such assurance. 


claret!” 


After dinner Morris Townsend went 
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and stood before Catherine, who was 
standing before the fire in her red satin 
cOWwn, 
‘He doesn’t like me—he doesn’t like 
me at all!” said the young man. 
Who doesn't like you * asked Cath 
erine 
‘Your father—extraordinary man!” 
‘*T don’t see how you know,” said Cath 
erine, blushing. 
[ feel: Tam very quick to feel.” 
‘Perhaps you are mistaken.” 


‘Ah, well, you ask him, and you will 


‘IT would rather not ask him, if there 
is anv danger of his saying what you 
think.” 

Morris looked at her with an air of 
mock melane holy. 

‘It wouldn't give you any pleasure to 
contradict him 

‘IT never contradict him,” said Cath 
erin 

“Will you hear me abused without 
opening your lips in my defense ?” 

“My father won't abuse you. He 
doesn't know you enough.” 

Morris Townsend gave a loud laugh, 
and Catherine began to blush again. 

‘**T shall never mention you,” she said, 
to take refuge from her confusion. 

‘That is very well; but it is not quite 
what I should have liked you to say. I 
should have liked you to say, ‘If my fa 
ther doesn't think well of you, what does 
it matter?” 

“Ah, but it would matter; I couldn't 
say that!” the girl exclaimed. 

He looked at her for a moment, smiling 
a little: and the Doctor, if he had been 


watching him just then, would have seen | 


a gleam of fine impatience in the sociable 
softness of his eye. But there was no im- 
patience in his rejoinder—none, at least, 
save what was expressed in a little ap- 
pealing sigh. ‘‘Ah, well, then, I must 
not give up the hope of bringing hin | 
round,” 

He expressed it more frankly to Mrs. 
Penniman, later in the evening. But be 
fore that he sang two or three songs at 
Catherine’s timid request; not that he flat 
tered himself that this would help to bring 
her father round. He had a sweet, light 
tenor voice, and when he had finished, 
every one made some exclamation—every 


one, that is, save Catherine, who remain- | 
ed intensely silent. Mrs. Penniman de- 
clared that his manner of singing was 
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“most artistic,” and Dr. Sloper 
was ‘very taking—very taking in 
speaking loudly and distinetly, but 

a certain dryness. 

‘He doesn’t like me—he doesn’t 
me at all,” said Morris Townsend, add) 
ing the aunt in the same manner as 
had done the niece. ‘* He thinks I a) 

W rong.” 

Unlike her niece, Mrs. Penniman as} 
for no explanation. She only smiled y: 
sweetly, as if she understood everyt] 
and, unlike Catherine too, she mad 
attempt to contradict him. ** Pray wl 
does it matter ?” she murmured, softly 

“Ah, you say the right thing,” 
Morris, greatly to the gratification of Mr 
Penniman, who prided herself on aly 
say ing the right thing. 


The Doctor, the next time he saw 
sister Elizabeth, let her know that he had 
made the acquaintance of Lavinia’s p 
tégé. 

‘** Physically,” he said, ‘‘he’s uneor 


monly well set up. As an anatomist 
really a pleasure to me to see sucha b 
tiful structure; although, if people w 
all like him, I suppose there would be ver 
little need for doctors.” 


‘Don't you see anything in people b 
their bones?” Mrs. Almond rejoined 
** What do you think of him as a fathe 

“As a father?) Thank Heaven I 
not his father!” 

**No, but you are Catherine’s. L 
vinia tells me she is in love.” 

‘She must get over it. He 
centleman.” 

** Ah, take care. Remember that he is 
a branch of the Townsends,” 

‘**He is not what I call a gentleman 
He has not the soul of one. He is ex 
tremely insinuating; but it’s a vulgar na 
ture. Isaw through it ina minute. He 
is altogether too familiar—I hate famil 


y 
I 


is not 


iaritv. He is a plausible coxcomb.” 


** Ah, well,” said Mrs. Almond, ‘if you 
make up your mind so easily, it’s a great 
advantage.” 

‘I don’t make up my mind easily. 
What I tell you is the result of thirty 


| years of observation; and in order to be 


able to form that judgment in a single 
evening, I have had to spend a lifetime in 
study.” 

‘Very possibly you are right. But the 
thing is for Catherine to see it.” 

‘IT will present her with a pair of spec- 
tacles!” said the Doctor. 








VIL. 
If it were true that she was in love, she 
is certainly very quiet about it; but the 

Doctor was of course prepared to admit 
it her quietness might mean volumes 

had told Morris Townsend that 
iid not mention him to her father, 
to 

[It was no more than decent 


she 
and 
saw no reason retract this vow of 
eretion, 
civil. of course, that after having dined 


Washington Square, Morris should eall 


re again: and it was no more than nat 


that, having been kindly received on 
s occasion, he should continue to pre 
He had had plenty of lei 
on his hands; and thirty 
New York, a young man of leisure had 


himself. 


vears ago, 


son to be thankful for aids to self-obli 
Catherine said nothing to her fa 
had 
important, the 

thing in her life. The 
was very happy. She not 
but the 


r about these visits, though they 
pidly 


st absorbing, 


become the most 
knew as 

vhat would come of it; 
t had suddenly 


pres 
erown rich and solemn, 
she had been told she was in love, she 
uuld have been a good deal surprised, 
for she had an idea that love was an eager 
eart 

is filled in these days with the impulse 
f self-etfacement and sacrifice. When 
ever Morris Townsend had left the house, 
her imagination projected itself, with all 


d exacting passion, and her own |] 


its streneth, into the idea of his soon com- 

back: butif she had been told at such 
a moment that he would not return for a 
or even that he would never return, 
she would not have complained nor re 
belled, but would have humbly accepted 
the decree, and sought for consolation in 


vear, 


thinking over the times she had already 


sound of his voice, of his tread, the ex- 
Love demands cer- 
tain things as a right; but Catherine had 


pression of his face. 


no sense of her rights; she had only a con- | 


sciousness of immense and unexpected fa- 
Her very gratitude for these things 
had hushed itself, for it seemed to her that 


vors., 


there would be something of impudence in | 


making a festival of her secret. 
ther suspected Morris Townsend's visits, 


and noted her reserve. She seemed to beg 


pardon for it; she looked at him constant- 


ly in silence, as if she meant to say that 
she said nothing because she was afraid of 
irritating him. 
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@& Slmpieton. 


exclaimed. 


Her fa- | Mrs. Penniman. 


3ut the poor girl’s dumb | 
eloquence irritated him more than any- | 


115 


himself murmuring than once that 


more 
it Was a gmevous pity 


His 


and 


his only child was 
MUrmurs, however, 
while he said 
He would have liked 
to know exactly how often young Towns 
but he had determined to ask 
no questions of the girl say 


nothing more to her that would show that 


were imaudible; for a 


nothing to any one 


end Came 
herself—to 


he watched her The Doctor had a ovreat 
he wished to 
leave his daughter her liberty, 
the 
not in 


idea of being largely just 
and inter 
should be 
to 


methods, 


Tere only when danger 


proved. It was his manners 


obtain information by indirect 
and it never even occurred to him to ques 
the As Lavinia, he 


hated to talk to her about the matter: she 


tion servants. for 
annoved him with her mock romanticism. 
But he had to come to this. Mrs. Penni 
man’s convictions as regards the rel 


ations 
of her niece and the clever young visitor 
who saved appearances by coming ostensi- 
bly for both the ladies—Mrs. Penniman’s 
ronvictions had passed into a riper and 
richer phase. There Was to he no crudity 
in Mrs. Penniman’s treatment of the situ 
ation; she had become as uncommunica- 
She was tast- 


concealment ; 


tive as Catherine herself. 


ing of the sweets of she 


had taken up the line of mystery. ‘‘She 
would be enchanted to be able to prove 
at she is persecuted,” said the 
Doctor; and when at last he questioned 
her, he to 
extract from his words a pretext for this 
belief. 


‘Be so a 0d as to let me 


to herself t] 


was sure she would contrive 


know what is 
coing on in the house,” he said to her, in 


atone which, under the circumstances, he 


himself deemed genial. 
seen him, the words he had spoken, the | 


Mrs. Penniman 
‘Why, I am sure I don't 
I believe that last night the old 
gray cat had kittens.” 

‘* At her age 7” said the Doctor. 
idea is startling 


‘**Going on, Austin ?” 


' 


know! 


‘The 
almost shocking. Be so 
good as to see that they are all drowned. 
But what else has happened 7” 

‘““Ah, the dear little kittens !” 
**T wouldn't have them 
drowned for the world.” 

Her brother puffed his cigar a few mo- 
ments in silence. ‘* Your sympathy with 


cried 


| kittens, Lavinia,” he presently resumed, 


‘‘ arises from a feline element in your own 
character.” 


‘Cats are very graceful, and very 


thing else would have done, and he caught | clean,” said Mrs. Penniman, smiling. 
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‘* And very stealthy. You are the em- 
bodiment both of grace and of neatness; 
but you are wanting in frankness.” 

‘You certainly are not, dear brother.” 

‘IT don't pretend to be graceful, though 
Itry to be neat. Why haven't you let me 
know that Mr. Morris Townsend is com 
ing to the house four times a week 7” 

Mrs. Penniman lifted her eyebrows. 
** Four times a week ?” 

‘* Three times, then, or five times, if you 
prefer it. 
nothing. But when such things happen, 
you should let me know.” 

Mrs. Penniman, with her eyebrows still 
raised, reflected intently. ‘Dear Aus 
tin,” she said at last, ‘* lam incapable of 
betraying a confidence. I would rather 
suffer anything.” 

‘** Never fear; you shall not suffer. To 
whose confidence is it you allude? Has 
Catherine made you take a vow of eternal 
secrecy ?” 

Catherine has not 
told me as much as she might. She has 
not been very trustful.” 

‘It is the young man, then, who has 
made you his contidante ? Allow me to 
say that it is extremely indiscreet of you 
to form secret alliances with young men. 
You don’t know where they may lead you.” 


‘By no means. 


‘[ don’t know what you mean by an 
alliance,” said Mrs. Penniman. ‘*T take 
a great interest in Mr. Townsend; I won't 
conceal that. But that’s all.” 

‘Under the circumstances, that is quite 
enough. What is the source of your in- 
terest in Mr. Townsend 7” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Penniman, musing, 
and then breaking into her smile, ‘* that 
he is so interesting !” 

The Doctor felt that he had need of his 
patience. ‘‘ And what makes him inter- 
his cood looks ?” 

‘* His misfortunes, Austin.” 

‘* Ah, he has had misfortunes? That, 
of course, is always interesting. 


esting ? 


Are you 


at liberty to mention a few of Mr. Towns- | 


end’s ?” 

‘*T don’t know that he would like it,” 
said Mrs. Penniman. ‘' He has told mea 
creat deal about himself—he has told me, 
in fact, his whole history. 
think I ought to repeat those things. He 
would tell them to you, I am sure, if he 
thought you would listen to him kindly. 
With kindness you may do anything with 
him.” 

The Doctor gave a laugh. 


**T shall re- 


I am away all day, and I see | 


quest him very kindly, then, to 
Catherine alone.” 


ita 


“Ah!” said Mrs. Penniman, shak 
her forefinger at her brother, with he) 
tle finger turned out, ‘* Catherin¢ 
probably said something to him kj 
than that.” 

‘Said that she loved him? Do 
mean that 2” 

Mrs. Penniman fixed her eyes on 
floor, ‘*As I tell you, Austin, she do« 
confide in me.” 

‘You have an opinion, I suppos 
the same. Itisthat I ask vou for; thi 
I don’t conceal from you that I shall 1 
regard it as conclusive.” 

Mrs. Penniman’s gaze continued to r 
on the carpet; but at last she lifted it, and 
then her brother thought it very express 
ive. ‘I think Catherine is very happy 
that is all I can say.” 

‘Townsend is trying to marry her 
that what you mean 7” 

‘* He is greatly interested in her.” 

‘* He finds her such an attractive gir] 

** Catherine has a lovely nature, Aus 
tin,’ said Mrs. Penniman, ‘‘and M 
Townsend has had the intelligence to dis 
cover that.” 

‘With a little help from you, IT sup 
pose. My dear Lavinia,” cried the Doc 
tor, ‘‘ you are an admirable aunt.” 

“So Mr. Townsend says,” observed La 
vinia, smiling. 

‘*Do you think he is sincere ?” asked 
her brother. 

‘Tn saying that ?” 

‘* No; that’s of course. 
miration for Catherine ?” 

‘*Deeply sincere. He has said to me 
the most appreciative, the most charming, 
things about her. He would say them to 
vou if he were sure you would listen to 


But in his a 


| him—gently.” 


But I don’t | 


‘*T doubt whether I can undertake it 
He appears to require a great deal of gen 
tleness.” 

‘‘ He isa sympathetic, sensitive nature,” 
said Mrs. Penniman. 

Her brother puffed his cigar again in 
silence. ‘‘These delicate qualities hav: 
survived his vicissitudes, eh? All this 
while you haven't told me about his mis 
fortunes.” 

‘It is a long story,” said Mrs. Penni 
man, ‘‘and I regard it as a sacred trust. 
But I suppose there is no objection to my 
saying that he has been wild—he frankly 
confesses that. But he has paid for it.” 
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en? 
‘*T don’t mean simply in money. 
is very much alone in the world.” 
‘Do you mean that he has behaved so 
badly that his friends have given him up ?” 
‘‘He has had false friends, who have 
leceived and betrayed him.” 


He 


He seems to have some good ones too. 
He has a devoted sister, and half a dozen 
phews and nieces.” 
Mrs. Penniman 


was silent a 


minute. 
The nephews and nieces are children, 
id the sister is not a very attractive per- 


SOL. 
ont hope he doesn’t abuse her to you,” 
id the Doctor; ‘for I am told he lives 
ipon her.” 
‘Lives upon her ?” 

‘Lives with her, and does nothing for 
himself; it is about the same thing.” 
‘*He is looking for a position 
earnestly,” Mrs. 

iopes every day to find one.” 
‘Precisely. He is looking for it here 
over there in the front parlor. The po 
tion of husband of a weak-minded wo 


most 


said Penniman. ‘He 


man with a large fortune would suit him 
to perfection.” 

Mrs. Penniman was truly amiable, but 
she now gave signs of temper. She rose 
with much animation, and stood for a mo- 
ment looking at her brother. ‘* My dear 
Austin,” ‘if you regard 
Catherine as a weak-minded woman, you 
particularly mistaken.” And 
this she moved majestically away. 


she remarked, 


are with 


Ex. 

It was a regular custom with the fam 
ily in Washington Square to go and spend 
Sunday eveningat Mrs. Almond’s. On the 
Sunday after the conversation I have just 
narrated this custom was not intermitted ; 


and on this occasion, toward the middle | 
of the evening, Doctor Sloper found rea- | 
son to withdraw to the library, with his | 
brother-in-law, to talk over a matter of | 


business. He was absent some twenty 
minutes, and when he came back into the 
circle, which was enlivened by the pres- 


ence of several friends of the family, he 


saw that Morris Townsend had come in, | 


and had lost as little time as possible in 

seating himself on a sofa 

Catherine. 

several different groups had been formed, 

and the hum of voices and of laughter was 

loud, these two young persons might con- 
Vor. LXI.—No. 368.—27 


small 


“That's what has impoverished hin, | 


| self, without attracting attention. 


417 


fabulate, as the Doctor phrased it to him- 
He saw 
in a moment, however, that his daughter 
was painfully conscious of his own obser 
vation, She sat motionless, with her eyes 
bent down, staring at her open fan, deeply 
flushed, shrinking together, as if to min 
imize the indiscretion of which she con 
fessed herself cuilty. 

The Doctor almost pitied her Poor 
Catherine not detiant; she had no 
genius for bravado, and as she felt that her 
father viewed her companion’s attentions 


Was 


with an unsympathizing eye, there was 
nothing but discomfort for her in the ac 
The 
Doctor felt, indeed, so sorry for her that 
he turned away, to spare her the sense of 


cident of seeming to challenge him. 


being watched; and he Was SO intelligent 
aman that, in his thoughts, he rendered a 
sort of poetic justice to her situation. 

‘It must be deucedly pleasant for a 
plain, inanimate girl like that to have a 
beautiful young fellow come and sit down 
beside her, and whisper to her that he is 
if that is what this one whis 
No wonder she likes it, and that 
she thinks me a cruel tyrant, which of 
she 


to admit 


her slave 
pers. 


course she does, though she is afraid 
hasn't the animation necessary 
it to herself. Poor old Catherine!” mused 
the Doctor; ‘‘I verily believe she is ca 
pable of defending me when Townsend 


abuses me.” 


And the force of this reflection, for the 
moment, was such, in making him feel the 
natural opposition between his point of 
view and that of an infatuated child, that 


| he said to himself that he was perhaps, 


after all, taking things too hard, and ery 
ing out before he was hurt. He must not 
condemn Morris Townsend unheard. He 
had a great aversion to taking things too 
hard; he thought that half the discom 
fort and many of the disappointments of 
life come from it; and for an instant he 
asked himself whether, possibly, he did 
not appear ridiculous to this intelligent 


| young man, whose private perception of 


keen. 


At the end of a quarter of an hour Cath 


incongruities he suspected of being 


|erine had got rid of him, and Townsend 


was now standing before the fire-place in 


| conversation with Mrs. Almond. 
beside } 
In the large room, where | 


‘* We will try him again,” said the Doc- 
tor. And he crossed the room and joined 
his sister and her companion, making her 
a sign that she should leave the young 
man tohim. fhe presently did so, while 
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Morris lookec without a 
ible eve. 
‘He’s amazingly conceited,” thought 
the Doctor. And then he aloud, **] 
im told you are looking out fora position.” 
‘Oh, a position is more than I should 
presume to call it,” Morris Townsend an 
‘That sounds T should 


quiet work to turn 


at him, smiling, 
sign of evasiveness in his aff: 


said, 


swered., so fine. 


like some something 
in honest penny.” 


‘What sort of thing should you prefer?” 


‘Do you mean what ain [fit for? Very | 
little, Tam afraid. I have nothing but | 
my good right arm, as they say in the 


nelodramas 

‘You are 
‘In addition to your 
have 


said the 
good right arm, you 
brain. I know nothing 
of you but what I see; but 


too modest.’ 


your subtle 
I see by your 
a eas : 
physiognomy that you are extremely in- 
telligent.”’ 

*Ah,” Townsend murmured, ‘‘T don't 
know what to answer when you say that. 
You advise me, then, not to despair ?” 


And he looked 


the question mig 


at his interlocutor as if 
ht have a double mea 

ing. The Doctor caught the 
weighed it a 
‘IT should be 
robust and well-disposed young man need 
If he doesn't 
thing, he ean try another. 


look, and 


moment before he replied. 


sucecee di in one 
( nly, [should 
line with disecre 


ever despair. 


add, he should choose his 
tion.” 

‘Ah, yes, with 
Townsend — repeat 
‘Well, I have been indiscreet formerly, 
but I think I have got over it. 
And he 
down at his 
Then at last, ‘ 
intending to propose 
advantage 2?” hi 
smiling. 

‘Confound his impudence !” 


Morris 


discretion, 


I am very 
stood a moment, 
remarkably neat 
Were you kindly 


something 


teady now.” 
looking 
shoes. 

for my 
inquired, looking up and 


the Doctor 
exclaimed, privately. But in a moment 
he reflected that he himself had, after all, 
touched first upon this delicate point, and 
that his words might have been construed 
as an offer of assistance. ‘'I 
particular proposal to make,” 


have no 


said ; 
know that [have youin my mind. Some 
times one hears of opportunities. 
stance, should you object to leaving New | 
York—to going to a distance ?” 

‘Tam afraid I shouldn't be able to man- 
age that. I must seek my fortune here or 
nowhere. Yousee,” 


For in- 


Doctor. | 


fortune,” 
e | 
very sorry to admit that a | y 


ed, sympathetically. | 


he presently | 
‘but it occurred to me to let you | 


| 
| 
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I have 


sister, a 


end, ‘‘I have ties responsibilities 
here. I have a widow, from 
whom I have been separated for a lo) 

time, 


and to whom I am almost eye; 


thing. I shouldn't like to say to her th 
[ must leave her. She rather depends 


upon me, you see.” 
‘Ah, that’s very proper; 


is Very proper,” 


family feeli 
said Doctor Slope r. 
often think there yf 


is not enough ] 
[ think heard of your 


I have 


our city. 
sister.” 

"tas possible, but IT rather doubt it ; shi 
lives so very quietly.” 

‘As quietly, you mean,” the Doctor 
went on, with a short laugh, 
may do who has several young children 

“Ah, my little nephews and nieces 
that’s the very point. 
bring them up,” 


‘as a lad 


[am helping to 
said Morris Townsend 
tutor; I give 


kind of amateur 
them lessons.” 


‘Tama 


‘That's very proper, as I say 
hardly a career.” 

‘It won't make my fortune,” 
man confessed, 


but it is 
the young 


‘You must not be too much bent on a 
said the Doctor. ‘But I assure 
[will keep you in mind; I won't lose 
sight of you.” 

‘If my situation becomes desperate, I 
shall perhaps take the liberty of remind 
ing you,” Morris rejoined, raising his 
voice a little, with a brighter smile, 
interlocutor turned away. 

Before he left the house the Doctor had 
a few words with Mrs. Almond. 

‘T should like to see his sister,” he said 

“What do you call her ?—Mrs. Montgom 
ery. I should like to have a little talk 
with her.” 

‘IT will try and manage it,” Mrs. Al 
mond responded. ‘I will take the first 
opportunity of inviting her, and you shall 
come and meet her. Unless, indeed,” Mrs. 
Almond added, ** she first takes it into her 
head to be sick, and to send for you.” 

Ah, no, not that; she must have trou 
ble enough without that. But it would 
have its advantages, for then I should see 
the children. I should like very 
to see the children.” 

‘Youare very thorough. Do you want 
to catechise them about their ly Q”” 

‘Precisely. Their uncle tells me he 
has charge of their alin, that he 
saves their mother the expense of school 
bills. I should like to ask them a few 


as his 


much 


added Morris Towns- | questions in the commoner branches.” 


























“He certainly has not the cut of a | 


school master,” Mrs. Almond said to her 

Morris Townsend in a corner bending over 
er niece, who was seated. 

And there was, indeed, nothing in the 


elf. a short time afterward, as she saw | 


sung man’s discourse at this moment | 


it savored of the pedagogue. 
‘Will you meet me somewhere to-mor 
vy or next day ?” he said, in a low tone 
to Catherine. 

“Meet you?” she asked, liftir 
rightened eves. 


‘*T have something particular to say to 
ou—very particular.” 

‘Can't you come to the house? Can't 
you say it there ?” 

Townsend shook his head cloomily. eek 
can't enter your doors again.” 

“Oh, Mr. Townsend,” murmured Cath 
erine. She trembled as she wondered 
vhat had happened, whether her father 
had forbidden it. 


‘‘Tean't, in self-respect,” said the young | 


man. ‘* Your father has insulted me.” 

‘Insulted you ?” 

‘He has taunted me with my pov 
erty. 

‘Oh, you are mistaken—you misunder 
stood him!” Catherine spoke with ener 
cy, getting up from her chair. 

‘Perhaps I am too proud 
tive. But would you have me other 
wise 7” he asked, tenderly. 

‘“Where my father is concerned, you 

ust not be sure. He is full of goodness,” 
said Catherine. 

** He laughed at me for having no posi- 
tion. Itook it quietly; but only because 
he belongs to you.” 

‘I don’t know,” said Catherine—‘* I 
don’t know what he thinks. 
he means to be kind. 


too sensi 


I am sure 
You must not be 
too proud.” 

‘*T will be proud only of you,” Morris 
answered. 
Square in the afternoon 7?” 

A great blush on Catherine’s part had 
been the answer to the declaration I have 
just quoted. She turned away, heedless 
of his question. 

‘Will you meet me 7” he repeated. ‘‘I 
is very quiet there; 
toward dusk ?” 

‘It is you who are unkind, it is you 
who laugh, when you say such things as 
that.” 

**My dear girl!” the young man mur- 
mured. 


no one need see us 





| not even 


o her 
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‘* You know how little there is in me to 
be proud of. Tam ugly and stupid.” 

Morris greeted this remark with an ar 
dent murmu*, in which she recognized 
nothing articulate but an assurance that 
she was his own dearest. 

But she went on. ‘** lam not even—I am 
And she paused a moment. 

‘You are not what ?” 

‘Tam not even brave.” 

‘* Ah, then, if you are afraid, what shall 
we do ?” 

She hesitated awhile: then, at last, 
‘You must come to the house,” she said: 

‘Tam not afraid of that.” 

‘*T would rather it were in the Square,” 
the young man urged. ‘* You know how 
empty it is, often. No one will see us.” 

‘*T don’t care who sees us! But leave 


me now.” 
He left her resignedly ; he had got what 
he wanted. Fortunately he was ignorant 


| that half an hour later, going home with 


her father and feeling him near, the poor 
girl, in spite of her sudden declaration of 
Her fa 
ther said nothing: but she had an idea his 
eyes were fixed upon her in the darkness. 
Mrs. Penniman also was silent; Morris 


courage, began to tremble again. 


| Townsend had told her that her niece pre 


ferred, unromantically, an interview in 
a chintz-covered parlor to a sentimental 
tryst beside a fountain sheeted with dead 
leaves, and she was lost in wonderment 
at the oddity 
the choice. 


almost the perversity—of 


X. 
Catherine received the young man the 
next day on the ground she had chosen 


| amid the chaste upholstery of a New York 


‘Will you meet me in the | 


drawing-room furnished in the fashion of 
fifty years ago. Morris had swallowed 
his pride and made the effort necessary to 
cross the threshold of her too derisive par 
ent—an act of magnanimity which could 
not fail to render him doubly interesting. 
‘“We must settle something—we must 
take a line,” he declared, passing his hand 
through his hair and giving a glance at 
the long narrow mirror which adorned the 
space between the two windows, and which 
had at its base a little gilded bracket cov- 
| ered by a thin slab of white marble, sup- 
| porting in its turn a backgammon board 
| folded together in the shape of two vol- 
umes—two shining folios inscribed in 
greenish gilt letters, History of England. 
| If Morris had been pleased to describe the 
| master of the house as a heartless scoffer, 
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it is because he thought him too much on | 


his guard, and this was the easiest way to | 


express his own dissatisfaction—a dissatis 
faction which he had made a point of con 
cealing from the Doctor. It will proba 
bly seem to the reader, however, that the 
Doctor's vigilance was by no means ex 
cessive, and that these two young people 
had an open field. Their intimacy was 
now considerable, and it may appear that, 


forsaken, but she would not have thous 
of herself as one of the disappointed. A fj 
er Morris had kissed her, the last time }), 
was with her, as a ripe assurance of ] 


| devotion, she begged him to go away 
| leave her alone, to let her think M 


for a shrinking and retiring person, our | 


heroine had been liberal of her favors. 
The young man, within a few days, had 
made her listen to things for which she 
had not supposed that she was prepared ; 
having a lively foreboding of difficulties, 


he proceeded to gain as much ground as | 


He remembered 
that fortune favors the brave, and even if 
he had forgotten it, Mrs. Penniman would 
have remembered it for him. Mrs. Pen 


possible in the present. 


ris went away, taking another kiss {j 
But Catherine’s meditations had lacke: 
She felt his kisses | 
her lips and on her cheeks for a lone t 


certain coherence. 


afterward; the sensation was rather 
Obstacle than an aid to reflection. S 
would have liked to see her situation 
clearly before her, to make up her mi 
What she should do if, as she feared, } 


| father should tell her that he disapproy 


of Morris Townsend, But all that 


| could see with any vividness was that 


was terribly strange that any one shou 


| disapprove of him; that there must 


niman delighted of all things in a drama, | 


and she flattered herself that a drama 
would now be enacted. Combining as she 
did the zeal of the prompter with the im 
patience of the spectator, she had long 
since done her utmost to pull up the cur 
tain. She, too, expected to figure in the 
performance to be the contidante, the 
Chorus, to speak the epilogue. It may 
even be said that there were times when 
she lost sight altogether of the modest her- 
oine of the play, in the contemplation of 
certain great scenes which would natural 
ly oceur between the hero and herself. 
What Morris had told Catherine at last 


that case be some mistake, some mystery 
Which in a little while would be set at 
rest. She put off deciding and choosing 
before the vision of a conflict with her fa 


| ther she dropped her eyes and sat motion 


was simply that he loved her, or rather | 


adored her. Virtually, he had made known 
as much already 


his visits had been a } 


series of eloquent intimations of it. But | 


now he had affirmed it in lover's vows, 


| the happy lover 


and, as a memorable sign of it, he had | 


passed his arm round the girl’s waist and 


taken a kiss. This happy certitude had 


rs | 
come sooner than Catherine expected, and 


she had regarded it, very naturally, as a | 


priceless treasure. It may even be doubt 
ed whether she had ever definitely expect- 
ed to possess it; she had not been waiting 
for it, and she had never said to herself 
that ata given moment it must come. As 
I have tried to explain, she was not eager 
and exacting; she took what was given 
her from day to day ; and if the delightful 
custom of her lover's visits, which yielded 
her a happiness in which confidence and 
timidity were strangely blended, had sud- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| less, holding her breath and waiting. — It 


made her heart beat; it was intensely pain 
ful. When Morris kissed her and said 
these things—that also made her heart 
beat; but this was worse, and it frighten 
ed her. Nevertheless, to-day, when thi 
young man spoke of settling something 
taking a line, she felt that it was the truth, 
and she answered very simply and with 
out hesitating. 

** We must do our duty,” she said; ‘* wi 
must speak to my father. I will do it to 
night; you must do it to-morrow.” 

‘Tt is very good of you to do it first,” 


Morris answered. ‘*The young man 


generally does that 
But just as you please.” 

It pleased Catherine to think that she 
should be brave for his sake, and in her 
satisfaction she even gave a little smile 
‘** Women have more tact,” she said ; ‘* they 
ought, to do it first. They are more con 
ciliating; they can persuade better.” 

‘** You will need all your powers of per 
suasion. But, after all,” Morris added, 
‘* vou are irresistible.” 

‘Please don't speak that way—and 
promise me this. To-morrow, when you 
talk with father, you will be very 
and respectful.” 

‘* As much so as possible,” Morris prom 
ised. ‘‘It won't be much use, but I shall 


gentle 


denly come to an end, she would not only | try. I certainly would rather have you 
not have spoken of herself as one of the | easily than have to fight for you.” 





1? 




















“Don't talk about fighting; we shall 
not fight.” 

“Ah. we must be prepared,” Morris re 
inined; ‘you especially, because for you 
t must come hardest. Do you know the 
first thing your father will say to you ?” 

‘*No, Morris; please tell me.” 

‘* He will tell you [am mercenary.” 

‘Mercenary ?” 

“Tt's a big word, but it means a low 


thing. It means that I am after your) 


money. 
“Oh!” murmured Catherine, softly. 
The exclamation was so deprecating 
and touching that Morris indulged in an 
other little demonstration of affection. 
‘But he will be sure to say it,” he added. 
‘It will be easy to be prepared for 


that,” Catherine said. ‘I shall simply 


say that he is mistaken—that other men | 


may be that way, but that you are not.” 
‘You must make a great point of that, 
for it will be his own great point.” 
Catherine looked at her lover a minute, 
and then she said, ** I shall persuade him. 
But [am glad we shall be rich,” she added. 


Morris turned away, looking into the 


crown of his hat. ‘'No; it’s a misfor 
tune,” he said at last. ‘‘It is from that 
our difficulty will come.” 

“Well, if it is the worst misfortune, 
we are not so unhappy. Many people 
would not think it so bad. I will per- 


suade him, and after that we shall be very | 


clad we have money.” 

Morris Townsend listened to this robust 
logie in silence. ‘‘I will leave my de- 
fense to you; it’s a charge that a man has 
to stoop to defend himself from.” 

Catherine on her side was silent for a 
\while; she was looking at him, while he 
looked, with a good deal of fixedness, out 
of the window. 
ruptly, ‘‘ are you very sure you love me ?” 


He turned round, and in a moment he | 


was bending over her. 
est, can you doubt it 7” 

‘*T have only known it five days,” she 
said; ‘‘ but now it seems to me as if I 
could never do without it.” 

‘* You will never be called upon to try !” 
And he gave a little tender, re-assuring 
laugh. Then, in a moment, he added, 
‘There is something you must tell me, 
too.” She had closed her eyes after the 
last words she uttered, and kept them 
closed; and at this she nodded her head, 
Without opening them. ‘* You must tell 
me,” he went on, ‘‘ that if your father is 


‘*My own dear- 


‘* Morris,” she said, ab- | 
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dead against me, if he absolutely forbids 
our marriage, you will still be faithful.” 
Catherine opened her eyes, gazing at 


| 


him, and she could give no better promise 
than what he read there. 

‘You will cleave to me ?” said Morris. 

‘You know you are your own mistress— 
you are of age.” 

‘**Ah, Morris!” she murmured, for all 
answer. Orrather not forall, for she put 
her hand into hisown. He kept it awhile, 
| and presently he kissed her again. This 
| is all that need be recorded of their con 

versation; but Mrs. Penniman, if she had 
| been present, would probably have ad 
mitted that it was as well it had not taken 
| place beside the fountain in Washington 
Square, 


XI. 

Catherine listened for her father when 
he came in that evening, and she heard 
him go to his study. She sat quiet, though 
her heart was beating fast, for nearly half 
an hour; then she went and knocked at 
his door—a ceremony without which she 
never crossed the threshold of this apart 
ment. On entering it now she found 
him in his chair beside the fire, entertain 
ing himself with a cigar and the evening 
paper. 


‘*T have something to say to you,” she 
began, very gently; and she sat down in 
the first place that offered. 

‘*T shall be very happy to hear it, my 
| dear,” said her father. He waited—wait 
, ed, looking at her, while she stared, in a 
| long silence, at the fire. 


He was curious 
and impatient, for he was sure she was 
going to speak of Morris Townsend; but 
he let her take her own time, for he was 
determined to be very mild. 

‘IT am engaged to be married!” Cath 
erine announced at last, still staring at 
the fire. 


The Doctor was startled; the accom 
plished fact was more than he had expect 
ed. But he betrayed no surprise. ‘* You 
do right to tell me,” he simply said. ** And 
| who is the happy mortal whom you have 
honored with your choice ?” 

‘*Mr. Morris Townsend.” And as she 
| pronounced her lover's name, Catherine 

looked at him. What she saw was her 
| father’s still gray eye, and his clear-cut, 
definite smile. 


She contemplated these 
objects for a moment, and then she look- 
ed back at the fire; it was much warmer. 

‘‘ When was this arrangement made ?” 
the Doctor asked. 
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We ‘This afternoon—two hours ago.” feel older and wiser yet. I don't lik 
ie ‘Was Mr. Townsend here ¢” | your engagement.” 
RE k ‘Yes, father; in the front parlor.” She * Ah!” Catherine exclaimed, softly, ee 
2 ee was very glad that she was not obliged | ting up from her chair. 
2 i ' to tell him that the ceremony of their be ‘*No, my dear. Iam sorry to give y; 
‘i 11 trothal had taken place out there under} pain; but I don’t like it. You shou 
“f it the bare ailantus-trees. have consulted me before you settled jt 
Be ‘Ts it serious 2” said the Doctor. | | have been too easy with you, and I fe 
tb is ‘Very serious, father.” jas if you had taken advantage of my 
if r Her father was silenta moment. ‘ Mr. dulgence. Most decidedly, you shou 
; Townsend ought to have told me.” have spoken to me first.” 
: ‘* He means to tell you to-morrow.” | Catherine hesitated a moment, and 
‘After I know all about it from you? | then—‘'It was because I was afraid yo 
a He ought to have told me before. Does | wouldn't like it,” she confessed, , 
i) ie he think I didn’t care—because I left you ‘** Ah, there itis! You had a bad con 
fq i 1 30 much liberty 2” | science.” 
.4 He “Oh no,” said Catherine; ‘he knew} ‘‘ No, I have not a bad conscience, fa 
ORD you would care. And we have been so} ther,” the girl cried out, with consider 
oa hee much obliged to you for—for the liberty.” | able energy. ‘* Please don’t accuse me of 
j ’ i The Doctor gave a short laugh. ‘* You | anything so dreadful.” These words, in 
Bi might have made a better use of it, Cath- | fact, represented to her imagination some 
i Ht | erine.” | thing very terrible indeed, something bas 
i HY ‘Please don’t say that, father,” the girl | and eruel, which she associated with mal 
; pees urged, softly, fixing her dull and gentle | efactors and prisoners. ‘* It was becaus 
4 HA. eyes upon him. | | was afraid—afraid—” she went on. 
a iki He puffed his cigar awhile meditatively. “Tf you were afraid, it was because you 
} i Bi ‘You have gone very fast,” he said at last. | had been foolish.” 
malt} A ‘* Yes,” Catherine answered, simply; : I was afraid you didn't like Mr. Towns 
bie’ i! ‘*T think we have.” | end. ‘ | 
. ia Her father glanced at her an instant, “You were quite right. I don’t like 
ie removing his eyes from the fire. **T | him. . 
iM ee don’t wonder Mr. Townsend likes you. ‘*Dear father, you don’t know him,’ 
’ Nie You are so simple and so good.” said Catherine, in a voice so timidly ar 
Ae: ‘I don’t know why it is—but he does | gumentative that it might have touched 
‘fe like me. Jam sure of that.” him. 
a ** And are you very fond of Mr. Towns ‘Very true; I don’t know him inti 
4 end ?” mately. But I know him enough. I 
ii ‘I like him very much, of course, or} have my impression of him. You don't 
; iz I shouldn't consent to marry him.” know him either.” 
oy ‘But you have known him a very | She stood before the fire, with her hands 
Ts | short time, my dear.” lightly clasped in front of her; and her 
iG Oh,” said Catherine, with some eager- | father, leaning back in his chair and look 
" He ness, “it doesn’t take long to like a per- | ing up at her, made this remark with a 
Wie son—when once you begin.” placidity that might have been irritating. 
a ‘You must have begun very quickly. | I doubt, however, whether Catherine 
KS Was it the first time you saw him—that | was irritated, though she broke into a ve- 
ie night at your aunt's party ?” | hement protest. ‘'I don’t know him 








‘*T don’t know, father,” the girl an- 
swered. ‘‘I can’t tell you about that.” | 


‘Of course ; 





she cried. ‘*Why, I know him—better 


| than I have ever known any one.” 


7 that’s your own affair.| ‘You know a part of him—what he 
ay , You will have observed that I have acted | has chosen to show you. But you don’t 
1 on that principle. I have not interfered; | know the rest.” 

" qh) [ have left you your liberty; Ihave re-| ‘‘The rest? What is the rest ?” 

: he membered that you are no longer a little | ‘* Whatever it may be. There is sure to 

hy ol girl—that you have arrived at years of | be plenty of it.” 

ity discretion.” ‘*T know what you mean,” said Cath 
; his ‘*T feel very old—and very wise,” said | erine, remembering how Morris had fore 
be a Catherine, smiling faintly. warned her. ‘* You mean that he is mer 
rei ieee ‘Iam afraid that before long you will | cenary.” 
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Her father looked up at her still, with try to be clear He was so quiet; he was 


his cold, quiet, reasonable eye. “Tf 1] not at all angry; and she too must be 
meant it, my dea, I should say it. But) quiet. But her very etfort to be quiet 
there is an error I wish particularly to | made her tremble. 

-oid—that of rendering Mr. Townsend ‘That is not the principal thing we know 


more interesting to you by saying hard | about him,” she said; and there was a 
things about him.” | touch of her tremor in her voice. ** There 

[I won't think them hard, if they are | are other things—many other things. He 
true.” said Catherine. has very high abilities—he wants so much 
If you don’t, you will be a remark- | to do something. He is kind, and gener 
sensible young woman.” | ous, and true,” said poor Catherine, who 
They will be your reasons, at any rate, | had not suspected hitherto the resources 
and you will want me to hear your rea of her eloquence. ‘* And Inis fortune—his 


sons | fortune that he spent—was very small !” 
The Doctor smiled a little. ‘* Very “All the more reason he shouldn't 
true. You have a perfect right to ask for | have spent it,” cried the Doctor, getting 


them.” And he puffed his cigar a few} up with a laugh. Then, as Catherine, 
moments. ‘' Very well, then, without ac- | who had also risen to her feet again, stood 
cusing Mr. Townsend of being in love only | there in her rather angular earnestness, 
with your fortune—and with the fortune | wishing so much and expressing so little, 
that you justly expect I will sav that | he drew her toward him and kissed her. 
there is every reason to suppose that these | ** You won't think me cruel ?”’ he said, 
vood things have entered into his ealeula- | holding her a moment. 

tions more largely than a tender solici This question was not re-assuring ; it 
tude for your happiness strictly requires. | seemed to Catherine, on the contrary, to 
There is of course nothing impossible in an | suggest possibilities which made her feel 
intelligent young man entertaining a dis- | sick. Butsheanswered coherently enough 
interested affection for you. You are an ‘* No, dear father; because if you knew 
honest, amiable girl, and an intelligent | how I feel—and you must know, you 
young man might easily find it out. But | know everything—you would be so kind, 


the principal thing that we know about | so gentle.” 


| 


this young man—who is, indeed, very in ‘Yes, I think I know how you feel,” 
telligent—leads us to suppose that, how- | the Doctor said. ‘*I will be very kind 

ever much he may value your personal | be sure of that. And I willsee Mr. Towns 
merits, he values your money more. The | end to-morrow. Meanwhile, and for the 


principal thing we know about him is| present, be so good as to mention to no 


that he has led a life of dissipation, and | one that you are engaged.” 
has spent a fortune of his own in doing so. 
That is enough for me, my dear. I wish NI. 
you to marry a young man with other an On the morrow, in the afternoon, he 
tecedents—a young man who could give | staid at home, awaiting Mr. Townsend's 
positive guarantees. If Morris Townsend | call—a proceeding by which it appeared 
has spent his own fortune in amusing | to him (justly, perhaps, for he was a very 
himself, there is every reason to believe | busy man) that he paid Catherine's suitor 
that he would spend yours.” | great honor, and gave both these young 
The Doctor delivered himself of these | people so much the less to complain of. 
remarks slowly, deliberately, with ocea- | Morris pres¢ nted himself with a counte 
sional pauses and prolongations of accent | nance sufliciently serene; he appeared to 
which made no great allowance for poor | have forgotten the ‘‘insult” for which he 
Catherine's suspense as to his conclusion. | had solicited Catherine’s sympathy two 
She sat down at last, with her head bent | evenings before, and Doctor Sloper lost 
and her eyes still fixed upon him; and | no time in letting him know that he had 
strangely enough—I hardly know how to | been prepared for his visit. 
tell it—even while she felt that what he} ‘Catherine told me yesterday what 
said went so terribly against her, she ad- | has been going on between you,” he said. 
mired his neatness and nobleness of ex- | ‘‘ You must allow me to say that it would 
pression. There was something hopeless | have been becoming of you to give me no- 
and oppressive in having to argue with | tice of your intentions before they had 


her father; but she too, on her side, must | gone so far.” 
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‘T should have done so,” Morris an 
swered, ** if you had not had so much the 
appearance of leaving your daughter at 
liberty. She seems to me quite her own 
mistress.” 

‘Literally, she is. But she has not 
emancipated herself morally quite so far, 
I trust, as to choose a husband without 
I have left her at liberty, 
but LT have not been in the least indiffer 
ent. The truth is that your little affair 
has come to a head with a rapidity that 
surprises me 


consulting me. 


that Catherine made your acquaintance.” 

“It was not long ago, certainly,” said 
that we have not been slow to—to arrive 
at an understanding. 
natural, from the 


But that was very 
moment we were sure 
and of each other. My in 
terest in Miss Sloper began the first time I 


of ourselves 


saw her.” 

‘Did it not by chance precede your first 
‘the Doctor asked. 

Morris looked at him an instant. ‘'I 
certainly had already heard that she was 
a charming girl.” 


meeting ? 


‘A charming girl—that’s 
think her 7” 
** Assuredly. 
be sitting here.” 
The Doctor meditated a moment. ‘* My 
dear young man,” he said at last, ‘‘ you 
must be very susceptible. 


what you 


As Catherine's 
father, I have, I trust, a just and tender 
appreciation of her many good qualities; 
but I don’t mind telling you that I have 
never thought of her as a charming girl, 
and never expected any one else to do so.” 

Morris Townsend received this state 
ment with asmile that was not wholly de- 
void of deference. ‘IT don’t know what 
I might think of her if I were her father. 
I can’t put myself in that place. 
from my own point of view.” 
said the Doe 
tor; ** but that is not all that is necessary. 
L told Catherine vesterday that I disap 
proved of her engagement.” 


I speak 


‘You speak very well,” 


‘*She let me know as much, and I was 
very sorry to hear it. I am greatly dis 
appointed.” And 
awhile, looking at the floor. 

‘*Did you really expect I would say I 


‘The fact that Iam poor.” 
‘That has a harsh sound,” said the Do 
tor, ‘but it is about the truth 


speak ! 
of you strictly as a son-in-law. 


Your aly 


| sence of means, of a profession, of yi 


| 
| am perfectly prepared to like you. \ 


It was only the other day | 


resources or prospects, places you in a ¢ 
egory from which it would be imprud: 
for me to select a husband for my dau 


ter, who is a weak young woman with 4 
large fortune. In any other capacity | 
si t 

son-in-law, [ abominate you.” 
Morris Townsend listened respectfully 


| ‘I don’t think Miss Sloper is a weak y 
man,” he presently said. 
Morris, with great gravity. ‘I admit | 


‘Of course you must defend her 
the least you can do. 


But I have known 
my child twenty years, and you hav 
known her six weeks. Even if she wer 
not weak, however, you would still b 
penniless man.” 

‘Ah, yes; that is my weakness. And 
therefore, you mean, [ am mercenary—I 
only want your daughter's money.” 

‘**T don’t say that. Iam not obliged to 
say it, and to say it, save under stress of 


compulsion, would be very bad taste. I 
| Say simply that you belong to the wrong 
| category.” 


Otherwise I should not | 


‘*But your daughter doesn’t marry a 
category,” Townsend urged, with his hand 
some smile. ‘She marries an individual 

an individual whom she is so good as to 
say she loves.” 

“An individual who offers so little in 
return.” 

‘Is it possible to offer more than the 
most tender affection and a life-long de 
votion 7” the young man demanded. 

“It depends how we take it. It is pos 
sible to offer a few other things besides, 
and not only it is possible, but it is the cus 
tom. A life-long devotion is measured 
after the fact; and meanwhile it is usual in 


| these cases to give a few material securi 


Morris sat in silence 


was delighted, and throw my daughter | 


into your arms ?” 
‘Oh no, I had an idea you didn’t like 
me.” 


‘What gave you the idea ?” 





| Sloper is as pure and disinterested a sen- 


ties. What are yours? A very hand 
some face and figure, and a very good 
manner. They are excellent as far as 
they go, but they don’t go far enough.” 

‘There is one thing you should add to 
them,” said Morrjs: ‘*the word of a gen 
tleman.” 

‘The word of a gentleman that you 
will always love Catherine? You must 
be a very fine gentleman to be sure of 
that.” 

‘The word of a gentleman that I am 
not mercenary ; that my affection for Miss 


timent as was ever lodged in a human | debts; when it was gone, I stopped. I 


breast. I care no more for her fortune 
ian for the ashes in that grate.” 

‘I take note—I take said the 
Doctor. ‘But having done so, I turn 
to our category again. Even with that 
solemn vow on your lips, you take your 


note,” 


lace init. There is nothing against you 
but an accident, if you will; but with my 
thirty years’ medical practice, Il have seen 
hat accidents may have far-reaching con 
sequences.” 

Morris smoothed his hat 
emarkably glossy 


it was already 
and continued to dis 
play a self-control which, as the Doctor 
was obliged to admit, was extremely cred 
to him. But his disappointment 
was evidently keen. 


table 


“Ts there nothing I can do to make you 
lieve in me ?” 

‘If there 
it, for 


were, I should be sorry to 
don't don't 
ant to believe in you,” said the Doctor, 
milling, 

‘I would go and dig in the fields.” 

‘That would be foolish.” 

‘*T will take the first work that offers, 
to-morrow.” 


suggest 


you see ¢ | 


‘Do so by all means—but for your own 
ake, not for mine.” 

**T see; you think I am an idler,” Mor- 
ris exclaimed, a little too much in the tone 
f But 
he saw his error immediately and blushed. 

t doesn’t matter what I think, when 
once I have told you I don’t think of you 
as a son-in-law.” 

But Morris persisted. 


ofa man who has made a discovery. 


66 You 
would squander her money 2” 
The Doctor smiled. ‘*It doesn’t mat 
ter, as I say; but I plead guilty to that.” 
‘That's because I spent my own, I sup 
said Morris. ‘I frankly confess 
I have been wild. I have been fool- 


pose,” 
that. 
ish. 

did, if you lke. 
follies among the number 
concealed that. 
oats, 
reformed rake ? 
assure you I have reformed. 


I was not a rake, but | 


to have amused one’s self for a while, and 
have done with it. Your daughter would 
never care for a milksop; and I will take 
the liberty of saying that you would like 
one quite as little. Besides, between my 
money and hers there is a great difference. 
I spent my own; it was because it was 
my own that I spent it. And I made no 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


| T surrender my reputation to you. 


| making her miserable ¢ 


think I] 


I will tell youevery crazy thing Lever | 
There were some great | * 
| have never | 
But Ihave sown my wild | 
Isn't there some proverb about a | 


It is better | 


$25 


a 


don’t owe a penny in the world.” 

‘Allow me to inquire what you are 
living on now—though I admit,” the Doe 
tor added, ‘*that the question, on my part, 
is inconsistent.” 

‘I am living on the remnants of my 
property,” said Morris Townsend 

** Thank you,” the Doctor gravely re 
plied. 

Yes, certainly, Morris’s self-control was - 
laudable. 
undue 


‘*Kven admitting I attach an 
importance to Miss Sloper’s for 
tune,” he went on, ** would not that be in 
itself an assurance that | would take good 
of it io 

‘That you should take too much care 
would be quite as bad as that you should 
take too little. 
much by your economy as by your ex- 
travagance.” 


care 


Catherine might sutfer as 


The 
cent 


‘Tl think you are very unjust.” 
voung man made this declaration d 
ly, civilly, without violence. 

‘It is your privilege to think so, and 
L cer 


tainly don’t flatter myself I gratify you.” 


‘Don’t vou care a little to gratify your 
daughter ¢ 
l- 


Do you enjoy the idea of 
‘Tam perfectly resigned to her think- 

ing mea tyrant for a twelvemonth.” 
‘Fora twelvemonth!” 

with a laugh. 

“For a 


exclaimed Mor- 
ris, 
lifetime, then! She may as 
well be miserable in that wav as in the 
other.” 

Here at last Morris lost his temper. 
“Ah, you are not polite, sir!” he cried. 


‘You push me to it—you argue too 


| much.” 


‘*T have a great deal at stake.” 

‘Well, whatever it is,” 
tor, ‘‘ you have lost it.” 

‘*Are you sure of that?” asked Morris; 
‘are you sure your daughter will give 


me up ¢ 


said the Doc- 


‘*T mean, of course, you have lost it as 
far as I] concerned, As for Cath 
erine’s giving you up—no, I am not sure 
of it. ButasI shall strongly recommend 
it,as I have a great fund of respect and 
affection in my daughter's mind to draw 
upon, and as she has the sentiment of 
duty developed in a very high degree, I 
think it extremely possible.” 

Morris Townsend began to smooth his 
hat again. ‘I, too, have a fund of affec- 
tion to draw upon,” he observed at last. 


am 
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The Doctor at this point showed his | with a considerable slice out of his ba; 


own first symptoms of irritation. ‘* Do) stock. This had caused Mr. Warii 
you mean to defy me 7” fall into reflection. He wanted mon 
** Call it what you please, sir. I mean | and the question was becoming sé 


not to give your daughter up how to supply the deficit. After 

The Doctor shook his head. ‘* Thaven’'t | consideration, he thought that to ma 
the least fear of your pining away your] an heiress would be the best thing 
life You are made to enjoy ti.” 


Hi 


had seleeted the person in question, mad 


Morris gave a laugh. ‘* Your opposi- | gratifying progress, and now, just as 
tion to my marriage is all the more cruel, | was going to spend the evening with ly 
then. Do you intend to forbid your} he had caught sight of those two unlu 
daughter to see me again ¢” |} gray hairs, which reminded him of. thy 

‘She is past the age at which people | terrible fact that he was forty. 
are forbidden, and I am not a father in an It was really depressing. He was 4 
old-fashioned novel. But I shall strong- | young fellow still, as fresh in feeling as 
ly urge her to break with you.” he had ever been; but other people might 

‘T don’t think she will,” said Morris | not consider him young. Would th 
Townsend. | prospective Mrs. Waring? The question 

‘*Perhaps not. But I shall have done } was a nervous one, and Mr. Waring knit 
what I eould.” | his brows and gnawed his cigar slightly 


i 


‘She has gone too far,’ Morris went on. | But gradually the brows relaxed, and th 
“To retreat? Then let her stop where | cigar was left in quiet. Had Mr. Waring 
she is.” | come to the conelusion that the gray hairs 
‘Too far to stop, I mean.” | would not be observed, or, if observed 


) 


he Doctor looked at him a moment; } that his young friend would not consid 
Morris had his hand on the door. ‘* There | them a fatal obstacle? He smiled wit 
is a great deal of impertinence in your | the air of a soldier going into action, ai 
saying it 


l 


determined to risk his fate; had another 
‘I will say no more, sir,” Morris an- | look at the mirror, and went to 
swered; and making his bow, he left the | inamorata, who resided on one of the up 
room. per avenues of the city. 
He came out about eleven, in company 
A BOATING ADVENTURE | with a young friend who had also spent 
|the evening there. This was Charley 
| Walton, aged twenty-three, and a cousin 
\ R. PERCY WARING was going out | of the young lady. 
l i to spend the evening, and having ‘*Have a pleasant evening, Count ?” 
completed his toilet, was standing in front | said Mr. Walton, smiling, and using the 
of his mirror admiring himself. The face | designation of Mr. Waring in the bosom 
was rather a pleasant one—broad fore- | of his bachelor family. 
head, brown hair parted nearly in the}  ‘* Quite so, my dear Charles,” returned 
middle, straight nose, and a smiling | Mr. Waring, with a paternal air. He was 
mouth under a delicate mustache. Mr. | not certain that his young friend was not 
Waring contemplated the mustache with | his rival. ‘* Your cousin is really charm 
an expression of satisfaction, but looking | ing.” 


more int ntly, observed two undeniably 


‘Yes, but she’s aggravating.” 


vray hairs in it, and went and lit a cigar, ** Acoravating ?” 


and sat down in an easy-chair, and sighed. ‘* She looks on me as only a young one, 
It was hard for Mr. Waring to face the | though I’m quite as old as she is. 
melancholy fact that he was no longer a 


4 


young fellow. Nobody had told him so, 


Every 
man under thirty is a baby in her eyes, 
and I believe she thinks a fellow doesn’t 
it was true, and he was still one of the | attain his majority till he’s forty.” 

brightest stars of society, he reflected; but | Mr. Waring smiled. The young lady's 
there were the two gray hairs, and the 
sight of them was depressing. He had 
recently had other sources of mental de 


views did not displease him. 
“Td try in that direction, except I 
knew she would only laugh at me,” said 


races, where he had backed the wrong 
horses, and had been compelled to part 


‘‘ Why not hunt easier game, Charles ?” 


| 
pression. He had lost heavily at the | Mr. Charley Walton. 
| his friend said, with an elderly air. ‘‘If 
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tv-three—your cousin’s age, you tell 


is so difficult to please, try a ‘sweet 


sixteener.’ I regret to use slang, but it ex- 


presses the idea. 


an old fellow.” 
Mr. Waring paused, anxious to 
tradicted, and as his young friend exclaim 


be con 
ed. *'Oh no, Count,” he proceeded. 

‘They are easy to please, I’m told—sue 
imb without dithiculty. You've only to 
moderate amount of moonshine, 
and then hold out your arms, and the af- 
fair is arranged.” 


talk a 


‘Are you certain, Count 

‘Lam told that is the ordinary result 
You try, find, 
Charles.” 

*T think I will,” said Mr. Walton, with 
resolution. ‘‘And now I must 
I'm off to the Chesapeake to 
morrow on a duck hunt.” | 

‘Well, Charles, look up a young duck | 
of about sixteen, and make love to her,” 
said Mr. Waring, paternally. ‘* You'll not 
find it a hard task to bring her down, my 


might you know, and 


y 


an alY Ol 


1 
vo home. 


boy.” 
Mr. Waring reached his lodgings, and 
He had 


spent a most agreeable evening beside a 


sat down, and fell into reflection. 
very handsome woman, the frou-frou of 
whose rich silk had suggestions of a heavy 
bank account about it. Then the eyes be 
longing to the owner of the silk had beam- 


ed brightly as they conversed in a corner 


it was a veritable téte-d-téte, and re- | 
membering everything, Mr. Waring was 
in high spirits. There might not be mill 
ions in it, but there was at least two hun 
dred thousand; and falling into a reverie, 
Mr. Waring indulged in rosy dreams of 
the amount of satisfaction to be derived 
from gradually spending that sum. The 
Miss 
Two Hundred Thousand appeared to have | 
made up hermind. He would go and sce 
her again on the next day, and on all the 
days after that, and 

His eyes fell on two letters lying on his 
table, which his servant had brought from 
the post ottice. 


prospect of things was charming. 


He opened the first, which 
was in a man’s handwriting, and read: 
“THe Reeps, October 10, 187-. 
‘My DEAR PERCY,—That pestiferous 
executorial business will require your pres 
ence here next week. You are one of the 
parties to the deed, and the matter mav 
as well be concluded. I shall have the 


I don’t fancy that age | 
mvself, but then, you know, Charles, I'm | 


satisfaction at least of talking polities with 

you, and abusing everybody ; 

il. 

* Your affectionate 
‘CARTER ALLEYN.”’ 


so come 


| without f: 


That was annoying. His cousin, Judge 
| Alleyn, was a man of business, who never 
} summoned people unless it was necessary, 
;and he must go. But he would return in 
three days, and resume his matrimonial 
|}campaign with vigor. Then he opened 
| the second letter, which was dated on the 
day after the first. It 
| hand, and said: 


Was In a girl's 


5 


d 


‘T think you might come and see me, 
as well as to sign papa’s law papers. Please 
come; Lam pining for you, and looking 
out all day long for the boat. 
haven't forgotten 


‘Your (fond) 


[hope you 
JEAN,” 


Having perused this epistle Mr. 
Waring perused it a second time, with an 
elderly smile. So Miss Jean Alleyn, only 
a baby yesterday, was writing notes, was 


onee, 


she, and notes to gentlemen? It was true, 
he was her cousin, and had made a great 
pet of her in her childhood on his visits 


to The Reeds. For many years now he 


| had not seen her, but they had kept up a 


sort of correspondence. When a story or 
a poem ina periodical amused him, he sent 
her the periodical, having no doubt that 


1 how ; 


she was old enough to reac and this 
Jean reciprocated by dispatching in return 
such journals as contained comic or senti 
mental Thus their intimacy had 
remained unbroken, and Mr. Waring re 
flected with a certain pleasure that he 
would see his child-favorite again. 


verse. 


She 
must be somewhat more than a child now, 
as she wrote so easily: her age must be 

ten ? 
as fifteen. 


Perhaps a little more, even as much 
Well, at all events, he 
know: she would run 


would 
to him and 
kiss him and perch herself in his lap, and 
tell him all her secrets, and he would 
have an amusing time at The Reeds, which 
would be rather slow otherwise. It was 
interesting to watch the unfolding minds 
of these feminine humming-birds. ** Lit 


soon 


| tle Jean” would make him laugh, at least, 


and he would come back in good spirits to 


his city friend. 


he had held 


So, two days afterward 


| another delightful interview with the city 


friend—Mr. Waring packed his valise, and 
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embarked on the Chesapeake boat which 
touched at the wharf near The Reeds. 


II. 

Perey Waring had not enjoyed any 
thing so much for a long time as the walk 
through the brilliant October woods to the 
house. He had not written that he was 
coming on this morning, and there was 
no one at the wharf to meet him: but it 
was not far to The Reeds—an old hip-roof 
ed establishment embowered in autumn 
foliage—and he reached it and went up 
the steps. 
drawing-room on the right of the en 
trance, and this some one was singing a 


Some one was playing the piano in the 


little song with a constantly recurring 
burden, as in the poems of William Mor- | 
ris and Gabriel Rossetti. There was an 
exquisite sadness and sweetness in the 
musie and the voice of the singer; and 
Mr. Waring found himself asking wheth 
er it could be Jean. In order to satisfy 
himself upon this point, he went quietly 
to the door of the drawing-room, and saw 
seated at the piano a tall young beauty of 
about sixteen, with dark brown hair braid- | 
ed behind the neck, a slender figure, and 
bare arms encircled by bracelets. She 
was singing as a bird sings—for herself 
and no one else—and was so absorbed | 
that Mr. Perey Waring came up behind 
her and put both his hands over her eyes 
before she was aware of his presence in 
the room, 

‘Who is it, Jean ?” he said, laughing. | 

** Oh, it is you, cousin! Iam so glad!” 
exclaimed Miss Jean Alleyn, turning 
round and rising quickly. 

Mr. Waring bestowed a cousinly kiss 
on the maiden, but he felt a little abash- | 
ed. She was a beauty; and he took the | 
small hands, and held her at arm’s-length, 
and looked at her. Was this his *‘ little 
Jean?’ The thing was incredible. There | 
were the very same eyes, it is true, full 
of mischief and audacious sweetness, the 
same rose-bud of a mouth, and the same 
air of frolic. But Miss Jean Alleyn was 
not ‘little Jean.” She was a young wo- | 
man, and a beauty too, if she was only | 
sixteen. 


| 


‘Tam so glad you have come.” 

‘* Well, Jean, Iam as glad as you are.” | 

‘* Are you really ?” | 

The brown head moved a little to one 
side, and the wicked eyes looked affec- 
tionate. 


‘Indeed Lam. How beautiful you am 

Was it the voice of Mr. Perey Wari) 
that uttered these words? It sounded 
like the voice of aboy. He was stil] ho 
ing her hands, and looking into her ey 


| when a voice behind him exclaimed. 


‘** Welcome, Percy, my boy!” and o 
Judge Alleyn, with his long grav } 
and jovial smile, grasped his hay 
‘You ought to have written to say that 
you were coming—think of no one at tly 
wharf to meet you! But here you ar 
Perey, and Jean’s as glad to see you as | 
am. Did you ever see a finer boy, J 

for an old boy 7?” 

**Cousin Percy’s not old—he’s in 
bloom,” said Miss Jean, with a 
glance at him. 


f 
dal 


wick 


‘Take care, Jean, how vou flatter 
grandpa,” said Mr. Waring. ** He'll fall 
in love with you.” 

Miss Jean cast down her eyes. ‘It 
would be a great gift,” she murmured 

That was the beginning; and when a 
writer alludes to a beginning, he always 
means that there is going to be an ending 
and the end came with Mr. Perey Waring 


| very soon. Incredible as the statement 


may appear, just one week after their first 
meeting, Mr. Waring had fallen in loy 
with Miss Jean Alleyn. 

It seemed a very unlucky circumstance 
Such proceedings are serious. When a 
man of forty falls in love, his sentiment is 
different from boy-love. In the latter 
case the stream dances along asking every 
flower it meets to bend and mirror itself 
in it. In the former, the waters, long 
obstructed, break through with a sudden 


|rush. Or change the figure, and say that 


the light breeze is not the storm-wind 

one makes ripples on the surface that sub 
side as rapidly as they come; the other 
lifts the foaming surges, which do not go 
down at once. One is comedy, the other 
is tragedy—and all these beautiful similes 
are intended to describe the state of mind 


|of the unfortunate Mr. Perey Waring 


He had come to The Reeds in a tranquil 
condition; for his views in reference to 
his city friend,, we regret to say, were 
purely financial. Now his condition was 
not tranquil—it was a very long way from 


| that. It was ludicrous. Had he not be 
| stowed his elderly advice on the youthful 


Charley Walton to ‘‘ try a sweet sixteen 
er,” as that age was easy to please? He 
had added, if he remembered correctly, 
that he did not fancy that age himself; 


A BOATING ADVENTURE. {29 


and now a representative of this un- | ley Walton would be there to look on and 


fledged age had captured him. 
It was a fearful state of things, and it 


. . ° | 
was plain that Miss Jean realized it. He 


had looked at her one day in a manner 
vhich all women understand, and from 
that moment a chill fell over the land 
scape. It was not a killing frost, but 


there was the silver glimmer of it on Miss | 


Jean’s roses. What was the matter? Mr. 
Perey Waring asked himself. Had she 
noticed the unlucky gray hairs, and did 
she regard him as her grandpapa? Or, 
finding that her sentiments were not in 
sympathy with the views of Mr. Waring, 
had she determined to spare him pain 
by nipping his young romance in the bud ? 
It seemed so—since there was the frost. 
Thence melancholy on Mr. Waring’s 
part. He determined to go away at once, 
and as duly did not go away. He con 
ducted himself very much like other male 
human beings in his state of mind. If 
Jean smiled, and said something which 
meant nothing, his pulse throbbed: and so 
affairs continued until the last days of 
October—Mr. Perey Waring having re- 
solved to go away at least ten times, and 


having remained. This was very unprof- | 


itable indeed. There was a certain en- 
joyment in it, but then it was unsatisfae- 


tory. The best thing to do would be to 
tell Jean that he was dying for her, and 


have the matter end in some way—and 


Mr. Waring was laboriously composing a 


little impromptu speech for the occasion, 


when an unexpected addition was made | 


to the family circle at The Reeds. 
This was Mr. Charles Walton, duck 


hunter and friend of the family. He had | 
made one or two visits to The Reeds be- 
fore—was a distant connection, indeed — | 
and now, finding himself in the vicinity 
on his hunting expedition, anchored his 
little sail-boat in a cove near the house, | 
and ‘‘ brought his traps,” as he observed, 
with a cheerful smile, **to spend a week.” | 
Mr. Waring groaned in spirit. Was | 
there ever such luck? His last paternal | 
suggestions to the youthful Charles had | 


been in reference to maidens of sixteen 
he had alluded to them in an elderly man 


ner as unopened rose-buds, unfledged | 
ducks whom it was so easy to capture; 


he himself preferred another description 
—and here was the sequel. He, the pa 


a 


-| ‘* Don’t do it, Count,” exclaimed Char- 


| laugh at him. 

For Mr. Perey Waring was not making 
any impression. Having maturely con 
sidered the matter, he decided that he 
might as well make up his mind on that 
subject. If he was making any impres 

|sion at all, it was one of the wrong dk 

scription. Miss Jean grew steadily cooler 
| toward him, and constantly warmer to- 
ward Mr. Charley Walton. They were 
together nearly all the time now, and Miss 
| Jean was evidently delighted with the 
youth's society. She beamed on him with 
her brightest smiles, and was the soul of 
mirth. She distinguished him in a hun 
dred ways, and Mr. Percy Waring in as 
|} many, only the ways were not the sae. 

In the society of the young admirer she 
was all sunshine, and the skies were brill 
lant; in the society of the elder, the sun 

seemed to have gone under a cloud, and 

the sky was gray. It was quite unmis 
takable, Mr. Waring informed himself, 
and thereupon he acted like a man of cour 
age. He retired with Charles Walton to 

a seat in the grounds, and offering his ci- 

gar Case, said, 
‘Charley, my boy, did you ever medi 

| tate on the subject of preachers ?” 

‘*On preachers, Count?” said Mr. Wal 
ton, with a puzzled smile. 

‘On the fact, I meant to say, that they 
don’t always practice what they preach. 
It is a facet, Charles—you behold a melan 
| choly illustration. I laughed at you once; 
now the laugh’s all on your side, and Per- 
icy Waring means to hold down his head 
and bear it. He advised you to fall in 
love with ‘a sweet sixteener,’ and he has 
|gone and done so himself. Miserable 
man! he has not found the game so easy 
to capture as he supposed. He has not 
achieved a complete victory. In fact, he 
has been crushed—he is going away on 
the morrow—and he solicited this inter- 
view in order to say that he would be pre 
pared on that solemn occasion to extend 
his paternal arms about two young peo- 
ple, and say, in a choked voice, * Bless 

you, my children!’”’ 


ley Walton, laughing heartily. 

But Mr. Waring shook his head in a 
|} mournful manner. ‘‘ It’s better to retreat 
| than stay and be cut to pieces, my son. 


ternal adviser, was hopelessly attempting | You'd have to gather together my re- 


to make an impression on one of these in 


| mains, you see, and that would be pain- 


: ; | % 
experienced beings—and the young Char- | ful. 


Sy ete 
We sihaoe eat ee 
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‘Stay a week, and then go back with | 


me. [want you for my * best man.’” 

‘* Your ‘ best man,’ Charles ?” 

‘Didn't I mention that [am going to 
be married ?” 

** Married 2?” 

‘To my cousin, your friend on the 
Avenue, where we spent that last evening. 
[ put off my duck hunt, as you were go 
ing away, and—I made expenses.” 

Mr. Percy Waring elevated his eye- 
brows, and the hand holding his cigar. 

‘*Now you won't hurry off in such a 
sudden way, will you 7” said Charley Wal 
ton, laughing. 

‘Yes; [ve made up my mind. I'll go 
and wait for you, and be your * best man’ 
too.” 

‘** You're a good fellow, Count, if there 
ever was one, I wish I could 


was so unfeeling. 


It was certainly 
feeling. 


He was a friend, if he was 
more, and his departure seemed to elat, 
the maiden. Was his collapsed conditic 
too much for any well-regulated female 
mind? He was certainly in a collapss 


al} 


d 
condition, and even his mustache seemed 
to droop. When he sighed, it was suf} 

cient to move a heart of stone; but instead 
of exciting sentiment in the tender heart 
of Miss Jean, this performance seemed { 


| arouse in her the wildest mirth. 


‘IT know you do, my son; but you | 


ean't. So Tm going to fall back.” 

‘Don’t go, Count. Or, if you are re 
solved, take a last sail with me in my 
sail-boat. Miss Jean’s going.” 

Mr. Waring laughed in a tragic man 
ner. ‘'An indueement; but I believe I 
won't intrude, my son.” 

‘Take your valise with you, and hail 
the steamer. Tl put you on board.” 

Mr. Waring reflected. “Well, that 
will do,” he said. 
a last word of advice.” 

‘*Of advice ?” 

‘Don't court a sweet sixteener. It 
don’t pay, Charles.” 


Ill. 
It was a very fine October morning, 
and Miss Jean accompanied her two 


The Reeds. <A servant bore Mr. Waring’s 
valise, and put it in the boat; and Mr. 


Meantime Mr. Waring was reflecting 
upon a business matter. Miss Jean A] 
leyn wore a ring of his. He had given 
it to her one day, telling her to wear it 
‘““until she was tired of him”: then, ; 
soon as ‘‘she did not wish to have hi 
love her any more,” she could return 
That would make it unnecessary to haye 
a scene. 


ni 


‘It would be better if she returned it 
muttered Mr. Waring, in extreme col 
lapse. 

‘**Turn her!” a voice exclaimed. ‘ You 
never sailed a boat, Count. The 
would keel her over in ten seconds.” 

It was the voice of Charley Walton, and 
looking at him, Mr. Waring saw that he 


wind 


| was laughing. So was Miss Jean Alleyn, 


‘* And now, Charles, | 


for that matter; but then she had been 
laughing ever since she left The Reeds. 

** Don't you see we are going to have a 
stunner, Count? Look out, or you'll be 
blown into the water.” 

In fact, a sudden squall had struck 
them, and the small sail-boat was run 


| ning before the wind like a race-horse. 
| There was a little island just in front of 


Walton spread his sail, whereat the craft | 


began to move. 


It was a little fishing-smack with one | 


triangular sail, and accommodated just 
three persons. Miss Jean sat in the stern 
beside Mr. Charley Walton, who man- 
aged the helm, and Mr. Perey Waring, in 
a depressed condition of mind, sat on the 
seat in the middle. 

Miss Jean Alleyn was uncommonly 
gay. During the whole remainder of his 
life Mr. Waring gave this gay mood of 
the young lady the benefit of his pro- 
foundest meditation, and could never un- 
derstand in the remotest degree why she 


| them, at the mouth of the cove, and Char 
friends down to Mr. Charley Walton's | ley Walton was trying to avoid it by 
little sail-boat, which lay in a cove near | 


bearing down hard on the helm.  <As to 
Miss Jean, she was delighted. She lean- 
ed over the boat’s side, and dipped her 
hands in the foam, and seemed trying to 
make up her mind whether she could 
throw some at Mr. Waring without im- 


| propriety. 


‘I never thought there would be a 
squall,” exclaimed Charley Walton; ‘‘and 
suppose we all go the bottom, Count? 
I'm at the helm, so yowll have to take 
Miss Jean in your arms and swim to 
shore with her.” 

‘*T will do so with pleasure,” said Mr. 


| Waring, with a look of mournful devo- 


tion. 
He then leaned over to Miss Jean Al- 
leyn, and said, sotto voce, ‘* That isa hand- 


no 








me ring you wear.” 
naer of the small hand resting on the side 
f the boat. Mr. Waving took the hand, 
d drew the ring half from the maiden’s 
finger. Then he stopped, and looked her 
traight in the eyes. 
lrawing the ring a little further. 
It w 
rme to the face of the maiden. 
sh and hesitate? Perhaps the wind 
wht the sudden color to face. 
‘ertainly it was the cause of the burst of 


Did she 


her 


laughter which suddenly escaped from | 


ss Jean’s lips. <A furious gust had 
lown off her chip hat, and carried it 
anel the And 


tick had been the cluteh of the ungal 


ne over foam crests. so 


unt wind-fingers that they tore down her 


The brown curls fell on her 
houlders, and made a frame for the rosy 
eks: and looking straight into the face 
vhich was not more than two feet from 
m. Mr. Waring uttered a sigh 
vould have melted tigers. 
He still holding the 


making pretense to draw off the ring 


ur too. 
which 
was 
it small cirele of gold which she was 
o ‘return 


nd did 


inhy 


when she was tired of him, 
not wish to have him love her 
more” 
her 


frowned, and drew 


ruptly. 


hand away ab 


‘Please let alone, sir,” 


my property 
she said. 
held 


ring. 


the hand, and did not release the 
suddenly colored. 
it is, sir,” said, her eyes flashing 
through quick tears. 


she 


But Mr. Perey Waring was lucky that 


day. He did not suffer from his blunder. 


What Charley Walton predicted in jest, | 


took place in earnest. 

‘* Look out, Count!” he now exclaimed. 
‘The wind has shifted. Take care, Miss 
Jean!” 

It was too late to take care. 
boat was struck by a furious squall, and 
turned over. 


wam fifty yards with her; then he touch- 


ed ground, and carried her bodily to the | 


little island. 

Charles Walton landed near them, and 
seeing that the danger was over, began to 
laugh. 

‘* Was ever such luck!” he cried; ‘‘ but 
at at all events the Count has rescued 


‘Shall 1?” he said, | 


as a very curious expression which | 


about to resume her Way 


hand, and |i 


when suddenly the maiden | 


But Mr. Percy ‘Waring still | 


It was injudicious, for Miss Jean | 
‘Tf you insist, there | 

said: 
| 


| the signal. 


| pened to Miss Jean Alleyn. 
The sail- | 


When Jean rose to the sur- | 
face of the water, she found herself in the | 
close embrace of Mr. Perey Waring, who | 


A BOATING ADVENTURE. 


The ring was ona | you, Miss Jean. I wish I could do the 


same for my poor sail-boat.” 
A little fishing-eanoe was tethered to a 
tree and he ran and unloosed it 
“Take care of yourself, ( 
cried, laughing. 
|} my craft.” 


near, 


‘ount,” he 
“Tm going to tug in 
The canoe shot from the bank, and Mr. 
Waring turned toward his companion, 
Her dress was streaming with water, and 
Two small 
feet emerged from the skirt, and Mr. War 
ing contemplated them. 

Suddenly a lone shrill note came on 
the wind from The Reeds landing. The 


steamboat, which had stopped there, was 


clung close to her person. 


, and would pass 
the island. At the same moment a 
loud halloo eame from Charley Walton, 
who was tugging in his sail-boat. 

‘IT must said Mr. Percy Waring. 
‘Charley will be here in a moment, and 


near 


or¢ ), 


will take charge of you.” 
Jean looked up at 
nd blushed. 
‘You are so beautful!” said Mr. Perey 
Waring. 


“Tm such 


him, and laughed 


a fright! and the 
trickling down my nose.” 

is Don't mind = it. Good by, 
There is the boat,” said Mr. Waring. 


water 1S 


Jean. 


He 


} took her hand and was drawing off the 


ring, when she closed her finger on it. 
‘Don't play with me, Jean 
whether the 
your nose or not,” 


He drew 


L love you 
so! water is trickling down 
said Mr. Waring. 
his white handkerchief and 
‘*There is Charley. 
signal, 
me.” 
Suddenly Jean 


Here goes for the 
The steamer will send a boat for 


raised her hand and 
caught the arm which was just making 
It was done so quickly and 
with such energy that an accident hap- 
Her boots 
were muddy, and she slipped. The con- 
sequence was that if Mr. Perey Waring 
had not caught her, she would have fallen. 
He did so with great promptness, and held 
her close to his breast—in which graceful 
| attitude they were found by Mr. Charles 
Walton. <A burst of laughter announced 
| his vicinity, and he always said afterward 
| that he heard something. — It not 
| much, but it meant a good deal, it seemed. 
It was, ‘‘No, don’t go!’ uttered in a 
| whisper; and the whisper came from Miss 
| Jean Alleyn. 


Was 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


(LIFFS snow-mantled, and storm-ploughed sand 
und dark gray billows frilled with white, rollit 


and roaring to 





t hy 
the shril 


Bridlington a very different sight from the 
fair scene of August. Searcely could the staggering 
colliers, anchored under Flamborough Head (which 
thev gladly would have rout 1 if they could), hold 
their own against wind and sea, although the outer 
spit of sand tempered as yet the full violence of 
waves 

But if everything looked cold and dreary, rough, 


and hard, and bare of 
late lieutenant, stand 


and 


within, of all things 


beauty, the cottage of the 
ing on the shallow bluff, beat 
lows 


linded of 
looked the 








from 
most 


its win 


most forlorn, 





desolate, and freezin The windward side was piled 
with snow, on the crest of which foam Pega ey, 
looking vellow by comparison, and melting sma 


holes with their brine. At the door no foot-mark 


] | 
broke the drift; 








warmer vapor tufted the chimney-pots. 

I am pretty nearly frozen again,” said Mordacks ; | 
‘but that place sends another shiver down my bacl 
All the poor litt le devils must be icicles at least ” 





¢ through a blind, 
rnd galloped to the public-house 
quay, Here he d into the 


After pec 
twixt his bluet 
abutting 


ined pale be- 





1eSs, 


on the marche 





parlor, and stamped about, till a merry-looking land- 
lord came to him. “Have a glass of hot, sir; how 
ue your nose is!” the genial master said to him 





written down in 
Enough that it was 
ndlord, the glass of hot, 


can not be 
language 
lediction of the la 


The reply of the factor 
these 


a terse ma 


davs of noble 


ind even his own nose. Boniface was no Yorkshir 
man, else would he have given as much as he got, 
at least in lingual currency. As it was, he consid 


ered it no affair of his if a guest expressed his na 
tionality ‘You must have better orders than that 
to give, I hope, sir.” 


[ have. And you have got the better 








of n ich has hap ie ned to me three times this 
day dy, beeause of the freezing of my wits, 
young man. Now you go in to your best locker, 

¢ me your very best bottle of Cognac—none 






government but a 
bit of 


at a class of hot ? 


stuff, 
smuggling. 
Why, because you are 
a set of scoundrels. I want a glass of hot as much 
did. But how ean I drink it, when 
and children are dying 
all I know—for want of warmth and vie mas? Your 
next-door neighbors almost, and a woman, whose 
hushand has just been murdered! And here you 
are swizzling, and rattling your coppers. Good God, 
sir! The Almighty from heaven would send orders 
to have His own commandment broken.” 

Mr. Mordacks was excited, and the landlord 


you know, sample 
inest 


all such 


as man 
women 


ever 


saw 
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| softer.” 


| host turned away, 


ud against the vaporous sky no | 


Why did I swear 


pe rhay bs) dk rad, for 
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no cause for What makes you carry 
this?” he said; “it was only last night we was t 
ing in the tap-room of getting a sul seriptir 


downright liberal. I said I was good for a e 
id take it out of the tick they owes me, At 
to think of these hard times— 

that, and then tell me if you find 
Suiting the action to the word, thi 
versal factor did something omitted on his ¢ 
the list of his compreh« nsive functions, Ast 


you come 


‘Take 


to rub his hands, with a pl 
ic feeling of his future generosity, a set of | 
energetic toes, prefixed with the toughe 
ther, and tingling for exercis e, made him 1 
ample. The landlord flew up among his ow: 


and glasses, his head struck the ceilit o wl 
clined too long a taste of him, and anon a s 
ring announced his return to his own timbers 


“Accept that neighborly subscription, my di 
friend, and zcknowledge its promptitud e! sa 
Mordacks; “and now be quick 
peradventure a second flight might be less 
able. Now don’t show any airs; you have by 
well treated, and should be thankful for the fa 
tics you have to offer. I know a poor m 
any who would be 
could do what you have done.” 

“Then his taste must be a queer one,” thi 
replied, as he illustrated sadly the discovery resi 
for a riper age—that human fingers have attain 
their a flexibilitv, form, and skili by habit 
assuag millions of a 


about vour « 


legs at all, only too glad if 


, for some 
iiaant bai. 

“Now don’t waste my time like that,” eric 
dacks; and seeing him draw near again, his |v 
became right active. ‘ Benevolence must be i 
cated,” continued the factor, following strictly in 
suit. “IT have done you a world of good, m 
frier and reflection will compel you to he ap eve 
blessing on me.” 

‘I don’t know about that,” replied the landl« 
It is certain, however, that this ex meine of phil 
thropic vigor had a fine effect. In five 
the resources of the house were at the 
this rapid agent, who gave his orders right and le! 
clapped down a bag of cash, and took it up aga 
and said, “ Now just you mind my horse, twic 
well as you mind your fellow-creatures. Tak¢ 
of mutton out, and set it roasting. Have 
gest bed hot for a lot of frozen children. 
Lord, if you don’t look alive, Pll have 
murder.” As he spoke, a stout fish-woman came in 
rom the quay; and he beekoned to her, 
her with him. 

“You can’t come in,” said a little weak voi 
when Mr. Mordacks, having knocked in vain, beg 
to prise open the cottage door. 
ly; and you mustn’t think of coming in, 


ves, the woes of th 
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your big 


Oh, what 


ever shall I do, if you won’t stop when I tell 
Oh, in the kitel 


vou 2?” 
“ Where are all the rest of you? 





prey nn aniline chapters of 


) 


story fa 


Unde r ote ciren) 


STANCES, the publ ishers of ITarP ER’S M AGAZINE, in order—as far as is possible—to keep | good faith with their 
readers, have increased the size of this number, and have pr inted the concluding chapters of Mary ANERLEY ix 
8nd le 


r type, 





thereby maintaining the usual variety of reading matter. 


By the 


you up for 


and tool 


“ Mother is so poor- 


MARY ANERLEY. 

n, are they ? You poor little atlomy, how many ot | with them. * He has been so good, and he was too 
1 are dead ?” proud to cry so soon as ever he found out that mother 
‘None of us dead, sir; without it is the baby;’’ | couldn’t hear him. And I gave him the most to eat 

vere Geraldine burst into a wailing storm of tears. | of anybody else, because of him being the biggest, 

I gave them every bit,” she sobbed—* every bit, | sir. It was all as black as ink, going under the 

it the rush-lights; and them they wouldn't | door; but Tommy never minded.” 
r, or I never would have touched them. but * Wonderful merit! While vou were eating tal- 
ris gone off her head, and baby wouldn't eat it.” | low! Show me the coal-cellar, and out he comes 

‘You are a little heroine,” said Mordacks, looking | But why don’t you speak of your poor mother, child 2” 
er—the pinched face, and the holiow eyes, and The child, who had been so brave, and clever, self 
tottering blue legs of her. ‘ You are greater | denying, laborious, and noble, avoided his eyes, and 

queen, No queen forgets herself in that way.” | began to lick her spoon, as if she had had enough, 
Please, sir,no; Late almost a box of rush-lights, | starving though she was. She glanced up at the 

id they were only done last night. Oh, if baby | ceiling, and then suddenly withdrew her eves, and 

| have took to them!” | the blue lids trembled over them. Mordacks saw 

“Hot bread and milk in this bottle; pour it out; | that it was childhood’s dread of death. “Show me 

1 her first, Moliv,’ Mr. Mordacks ordered. ‘“ The | where little Tommy is,” he said; *“* we must not be 
ij can’t spare such girls as this. Oh, you won't | too hard upon you, my dear. But what made your 

first! Very well; then the others shall not have | mother lock you up, and carry on so ?” 

morsel till your mouth is full, And they seem to | * 7] don’t know at all, sir,’ said Geraldine. 

int it bad enough. Where is the dead baby ?” “ Now don’t tell a story,” answered Mr. Mordacks 
In the kitchen, where now they stood, not a spark | ‘ You were not meant for lies; and you know all 

f fire was lingering, but some wood-ash still retain- | about it I shall just go away if you tell stories 

1a feeble memory of warmth; and three little chil “Then all I know is this,” cried Jerry, running up 

ren (blest with small advance from babyhood) were | to him, and desperately clutching at his riding coat ; 

¢ around, with hands, and faces, and sharp | “the very night dear father was put into the pit 
mv knees poking in for lukewarm corners) W hile | hole —oh, hoo, oh, hoo, oh, hoo!” 

two rather senior young Carroways were lying fast | * Now we can’t stop for that,” said the general 

isleep, with a jack towel over them. But Tommy | factor, as he took het up and kissed her, and the 
s not there; that gallant Tommy, who had ridden | tears, which had vainly tried to stop, ran out of voung 
i the way to Filey after dark, and brought his poor | eves upon well-seasoned cheeks ; “you have been a 
ther to the fatal place. | wonder; I am like a father to vou. You must tell 
Mordacks, with his short, bitter-sweet smile, con- | 
lered all these little ones. They were not beauti- | Tommy out then, and try to save your mother.” 


or even pretty; one of them was too literally | ** Mother was sitting in the window, sir,” said the 


me quickly, or else how can I cure it? We will let 


ichip of the old block, for he had reproduced his | child, trying strongly to command herself, “and I 


ear father’s scar; and every one of them wanted a | was to one side of ber, and Tommy to the other, and 
wash and brush up,” as well as a warming and} none of us was saying anything. And then there 
sound victualling. Corruptio optim? pessuma, These | came a bad, wicked face against the window, and 
children had always been so highly scrubbed, that | the man said,‘ What was it vou said to-day, ma’am ? 
e great molecular author of existence, dirt, resumed | And mother stood up—she was quite right then— 
parental sway, with tenfold power of attachment and | and she opened the window, and she looked right at 
tection, the moment soap and flannel ceased their | him, and she said, ‘I spoke the truth, John Cadman. 
cked usurpation, | Between you and your God it rests.’ And the man 
‘Please, sir, I couldn’t keep them clean, | said, ‘You shut your black mouth up, or you and 
couldn't,” eried Geraldine, choking, both with bread | your brats shall all go the same way. Mind one 
ndmilk,andtears. “I had Tommy to feed through | thing—vyou've had your warning.’ Then mother fell 


} 


the coal-cellar door; and all the bits of victuals in | away, for she was just worn out; and she lay upon 
the house to hunt up; and it did get so dark, and it | the floor, and she kept on moaning, ‘There is no 
was socold. Iam frightened to think of what moth- | God! there is no God! after all she have taught 
er will say for my burning up all of her brushes, and | us to say our prayers to. And there was nothing 
the baskets. But please, sir, little Cissy was a-freez- | for baby to draw ever since.” 
ig at the nose.” For once in his life Mr. Mordacks held his tongue; 
rhe three little children at the grate were peeping | and his face, which was generally fiercer than his 
ack over the pits in their shoulders, half frightened | mind, was now far behind it in ferocity. He thought 
it the tall, strange man, and half ready to toddle to | within himself, “* Well, I am come to something, to 
him for protection; while the two on the floor sat | have let such things be going on in a matter which 
ip and stared, and opened their mouths for their | pertains to my office—pigeon-hole 100! This comes 
sister’s bread and milk. Then Jerry flew to them, | of false delicacy, my stumbling-block perpetually ! 
and squatted on the stones, and very nearly choked | No more of that. Now for action.” 
them with her spoon and basin. Geraldine looked up at him, and said, “ Oh, please, 
“Molly, take two in your apron, and be off,” said | sir.” And then she ran off, to show the way toward 
the factor to the stout fish-woman—who was simply | little Tommy. 
full of staring, and of erying out “Oh lor !’—* pop The coal-cellar flew open before the foot of Mor- 
them into the hot bed at once; they want warmth | dacks; but no Tommy appeared, till his sister ran 
first, and victuals by-and-by. Our wonderful little | in. The poor little fellow was quite dazzled with 
maid wants food most. I will come after you with | the light; and the grime on his cheeks made the 
the other three. But I must see my little queen fill | inrush of fresh air come like wasps to him. “ Now, 
her own stomach first.” Tommy, you be good,” said Geraldine; “ trouble 
“But, please, sir, won’t you let our Tommy out |} enough has been made about you.” 
first ?” cried Jerry, as the strong woman lapped up} The boy put out his under lip, and blinked with 
the two youngest in her woolsey apron and ran off | great amazement. After such a quantity of dark 
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ness and starvation, to be told to be good was a 
little too bad His sense of right and wrong be 
came fluid with confusion; he saw no sign of any 
thing to eat; 
began to issue from the coaly rampart of neglected 


teeth 


and the loud howl of an injured heart 


* Quite right, my boy,” Mi Mord icks said, ip: You 
have had a bad time, and are entitled to’ lament 
Wipe your nose on your sleeve, and have at it again.’ 

“ Dirty, dirty things I hea Who is come into 
mv house like this’ My house and my baby belong 


How can I bear this 


to me, Go away all of vou. 


noise ? 

Mrs. Carroway stood in the passage behind them, 
looking only fit to die. One of her husband’s watch 
oats hung around her, falling nearlv to her feet; 
ind the long clothes of her dead baby, which she 
irried, hung over it, shaking like a white dog’s tail. 
She was standing with her bare feet well apart, and 


that swing of hip and heel alternate which mothers 





or a thousand generations have supposed to lull 
their babies into sweet sleep 

For once in his life the general factor had not the 
least idea of the proper thing todo. Not only did he 
not find it, but he did not even seek for it, standing 
iside rather out of the wav, and trying to look like 
i calm spectator But this availed him to no ac 
ount whatever He was the only man there, and 
the woman naturally fixed upon him 

“You are the man, 
sonable voice, and coming up to Mordacks with the 


she said, in a quiet and rea 
| 


you are the gentleman, I mean, 


W here 


anner of a lady; ** 
vho promised to bring back my husband. 
is he? Tlave you fulfilled your promise ?” 

“My dear madam, my dear madam, consider your 
children, and how cold you are. Allow me to con 
juct you to a warmer place. You searcely seem to 
enter into the situation.” 

“Oh ves, | do, sir; thoroughly, thoroughly. My 
husband is in his grave; 
him; and the best place for them 
Twill lock them up, so that they 


my children are going after 


not be murdered 


never shall be murder 
‘My dear lady, [agree with vou entirely. 


the very wisest thing in these bad times. 


You do 
But vou 
{have had the honor of making your 
requaintance ma ple asant mannet I feel for your 
children, quite as if IT was—I mean, ma’am, a very 
tine old gentleman’s affection, Geraldine, come and 


know me well 


Tommy, you may have the 
there is a 

oal-wharf quite close to my windows at home.” 
These children, who had been hiding behind Mr 
Mordacks and Molly (who was now come baek), im- 


kiss me, my darling 


other side; never mind the coal, my boy; 


mediately did as he ordered them; or rather Jerry 
led the way, and made Tommy come as well, by a 
signal which he 1 r durst gainsay. But while 
hey saluted the general factor (who sat down upon 
1 box to accommodate them), from the corners of 


their eyes they kept a timid, trembling, melancholy 





watch upon their own mother. 

Poor Mrs. Carroway was capable of wonde ring 
Her power of judgment was not so far lost as it is 
in a dream—where we wonder at nothing, but cast 
off skeptic misery—and for the moment she seemed 
to be brought home from the distance of roving de- 
lusion, by looking at two of her children kissing a 
man who was hunting in his pocket for his ecard, 

“ Circumstanees, madam,” said Mr. Mordacks, 

have deprived me of the pleasure of producing 
my address. It should be in two of my pockets ; 
jut it seems to have strangely escaped from both of 


But they shall | 
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them. However, I will write it down, if req 
Geraldine dear, where is your school slate? Go i 
look for it, and take Tommy with you.” 

This surprised Mrs, Carroway, and began to 1 
her think. These were her children—she was n 
ly sure of that—her own poor children, who y 
threatened from all sides with the likelihood of 
ing done away with. Yet here was a man who 
much of them, and kissed them; and they k 
him without asking her permission ! 

“T searcely know what it is about,” she said; 
my husband is not here to help me.” 

‘You have hit the very point, ma’am. You n 
take it on yourself. How wonderfully cleve 
ladies always are! Your family is waiting f{ 
government supply; everybody knows that ev: 
body in the world may starve before governn 
thinks of supplying supply. I do not belong to t 
government—although if I had my deserts I s} 
have done so—but fully understanding them, I step 
in to anticipate their action. I see that the « 
dren of a very noble officer, and his admirable w 
have been neglected, through the rigor of the wea 


ther and condition of the roads. I am a very la 





factor in the ne ighborhood, who make a 
I step in; cireumst 
I discover a good stroke of business: 1 


good th 


out of all such cases, 





vor me; 
very high character, though much obscured by diffi 
dence, secures me universal confidence. The 
lears take to me, and I to them. Thev feel th: 
selves safe under my protection from their most y 
lainous enemie s. They are pleased to kiss a man oO 
strength and spirit, who represents the government 

Mrs. Carroway scarcely understood a jot of this 
Such a rush of words made her weak brain go rou 
ind she looked about vainly for her children, w 
had gladly escaped upon the chance afforded. But 
she came to the conclusion she was meant to con 
to—that this gentleman before her was the gove 
ment. 

“T will do whatever I am told,” she said, looki: 
miserably round, as if for anything to care abo 
‘only I must count my children first, or the gove 
ment might say there was not the proper number.’ 

“Of all points that is the very one that I woul 
urge,’ Mordacks answered, without dismay.  ‘“ Mc 
y, conduct this good lady to her room. Light a 
good fire, as the Commissioners have ordered ; Warm 


the soup sent from the arsenal last night, but be 
sure that you put no pepper in it. The lady wil 
go with you, and follow our directions. She sees 
the importance of having all her faculties perfectly 


| clear when we make our schedule, as we shall do in 


a few hours’ time, of all the children; every one, 
with the date of their birth, and their Christian 
names, which nobody knows so well as their own 
dear mother. Ah, how very sweet it is to have so 
many of them; and to know the pride, the pleasure, 
the delight, which the nation feels in providing for 
the welfare of every little darling !” 


— > 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE THING IS JUST. 

“Was there ever such a man?” said Mr, Mor 
dacks to himself, as he rode back to Flamborough 
gainst the bitter wind, after “fettling” the affairs 
of the poor Carroways, as well as might be for the 
present. “As if I had not got my hands too full 
already, now I am in for another plaguesome busi- 
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eee. which will cost a lot of money, instead of bring * Ah, that ah deah,”* Widow lapsy answered, with 
+ money in. How many people have I now to | a heavy sigh, which rattled all the dishes on the wait 
ae after? In the first place, two vile wretches— | er; “Sand sma’ gude o’ un, sma’ gude, whaciver. Ge : 
ickon Goold, the ship-scuttler, and John Cadman, | root wi? un!” F 
murderer—supposing that Dr. Upandown and The landlady shut her firm lips with a smack, f 
Mrs, Carroway are right. Then two drunken tars, | which Mordacks well knew by this time though s« ‘ 
one leg between them, who may get scared of | dom foreclosed by it now, as he had been before hi 
s wo and eut and run. Then an outlawed smug- | became a Danish citizen. He was sure that she hal 
é 4 r. who has cut and run already; and a gentleman | some good reason for her silence; and the next das 
) India, who will be wild with disappointment | he found that the girl who had left her home, through 
ch the things that have happened since I saw | Cadman’s villainy, was akin by her mother’s side to ii 
last. After that a lawyer, who will fight tooth | Mistress Precious. But he had another matter to % 
nail of course, because it brings grist to his | discuss with her now, which caused him some mis 3 
That makes seven; and now to all these I} givings, vet had better be faced manfullv. In the ¥. 
idded number eight, and that the worst of all | safe philosophical distance of York from this strong di 
only a woman, but a downright mad one, as | landlady he had (for good reasons of his own) ay i 
is seven starving children, Charity is a thing | pointed the place of meeting with Sir Dunean Ye if 
it pays so slowly! That this poor creature should | das at the rival hostelry, the inn of Thornwick 
her head just now is most unfortunate. I have | Widow Precious had a mind of uncommonly larg: 
¢ whatever to lay before Sir Duncan, when I | type, so lofty and pure of all petty emotions, that : 
him of this vile catastrophe, except the boy’s | any one spoke of the Thornwick Inn, even upon he ; 
assertion, and the opinion of Dr. Upandown, | back premises, her dignity stepped in and said, “1 
Well, well, ‘faint heart,’ ete. I must nurse the peo- | can’t abide the stinkin’ naam o° un.” H 
round; without me they would all have been Of this persistently noble regard of a lower inst { 
1. Virtue is its own reward. I hope the old lady | tution Mr. Mordacks was well aware 1 it gave ; 
s not burned my hare to death.” him pause, in his deep anxiety a tend 2 
Ihe factor might well sav that without his aid that heart, and n iintain the high stan is break j 
family must have perished. Their neighbors | fast kidneys. ‘ Madam,” he bes then he 
not to be blamed tor this, being locked out of | rubbed his mouth with the cross-cut out of the jack 
house, and having no knowledge of the frost | towel by the sink, newly set on table, to satisfy him 
1 famine that prevailed within Perhaps, when | for a dinner napkin—-* madam, will you listen, while 
tle ones began to die, Geraldine might have | [ make an explanation ?” 
ved from a window, and got help in time to save The landlady looked at him with dark suspicions 
of them, if she herself had any strength re- | gathering 
ng; but as it was, she preferred to sacrifice “ Joost spak’ oot,” she said, ** whativer’s woorki: 
f, and obev her mother Father always told | 7 thah malhnd.” 
she had said to Mr. Mordacks, when he asked *“T am bound to meet a gentleman near Flan 
r how so sharp a child could let things come to such | borough to-morrow,” Mr. Mordacks continued, with 
i pitch, “that when he was out of the wav, the first | the effrontery of guilt, “ who will come from the sea 
I was to mind always was to do what mother | And as it would not suit him to walk far inland, he 
i me; and now he can’t come back no more, to | has arranged for the interview at a poor little plac 
t me off from doing it.” | called the Thorny Wick, or the Stubby Wick, 0 
By this time the “ Cod with the Hook in his Gills” | something of that sort. I thought it was due to yor 
s as much at the mercy of Mr. Mordacks as if | madam, to explain the reason of my entering, eve) i 
had landed and were crimping him. Widow Pre- | for a moment— 
us Was a very tough lady to get over, and she liked “Ah dawn’t care. Sitha—thev mah fettle the 
think the worst she could of everybody—which there, if thow’s fondhead enew.” 
proves in the end the most charitable course, because | Without another word she left the room, clatte 
f the good-will produced by explanation—and for | ing her heavy shoes at the door; and Mordacks fore 
some time she had stood in the Flamburian attitude | saw a sad encounter on the morrow, without a good 
of doubt toward the factor. But even a Flamburian | breakfast to ‘ fettle’ him for it. It was not in his 
iy at last be pierced; and then (as with other pach- | nature to dread anything much, and he could not see ig 
vdermatous animals) the hole, once made, is almost | where he had been at all to blame; but gladly would $ 
certain to grow larger. So by dint of good offices | he have taken ten per cent. off his old contract, than of 
here and there, kind interest, and great industry | meet Sir Duncan Yordas with the news he had to ; 
mong a very simple and grateful race, he became | tell him. a 
the St. Oswald of that ancient shrine (as already | One cause of the righteous indignation felt by the ; 
has been hinted), and might do as he liked, even on | good mother Tapsy, was her knowledge that nobody 
. the Sabbath-day. And as one of the first things he | could land just now in any cove under the Thornwic! 
ways liked to do was to enter into everybody’s busi- | Hotel. With the turbulent snow-wind bringing it 
ness, he got into an intricacy of little knowledge too | the sea, as now it had been doing for several day- 
manifold even for his many fibred brain. But some | even the fishermen’s cobles could not take the beac! 
of this ran into and strengthened his main clew, lead- | much less anv stranger craft. Mr. Mordacks w 
ing into the story he was laboring to explore, and | sharp; but an inland factor is apt to overlook su 
a , laying before him, as bright as a diamond, even the | little facts marine. 


inystery of ear-rings. Upon the following day he stood in the best roon 
“My highly valued hostess and admirable cook,” | of the Thornwick Inn—which even then was a ve 

he said to Widow Precious, after making noble din- | decent place to any eyes uncast with envy—and | 

ner, which his long snowy ride and work at Bridling- | saw the long billows of the ocean rolling before th 


ton had earned, “in your knowledge of the annals | steady blowing of the salt-tongued wind, and tl 

of this interesting town, happen you to be able to re- | broad white valleys that between them lay, and th 
ee A . aot } : mm.” 

call the name of a certain man, John Cadman ? | vaporous generation of great waves, They seeme 
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ve little gift of power for themselves, and no 
sign of any heed of purport; only to keep at proper 
distance from each other, and threaten to break over 
long before they meant to do it. But to see what 
they did at the first opposition of reef, or crag, or 
headland bluff, was a cure for any delusion about 
them, or fait 


m, h in their liquid benevolence. For 
spouts of Wl 
} } 


ld fury dashed up into the clouds; and 
the shore, wherever any sight of it was left, weltere 


in a sadly frothsome state, like the chin of a Titan 
ith a lather-brush at work 

‘Why, bless my heart!” eried the keen-eved Mor 
ks; “this is a check I never thought of. No 
hody could land in such a surf as that, even if he 








had conquered all India. Landlord, do you mean 
» could land? And if not, what’s 
nn standing here?” 

“ Naw, sir, nawbody cud laun’ joost neaw. Lee-ast 


to tell me any 








the use of vour 


Waas, nut to ea’ fur naw yell to dry hissen.” 

The landlord was pleased with his own wit—per 
haps by reason of its searcity—and went out to tell 
it in the tap-room while fresh: and Mordacks had 
made up his mind to eall for something—for the 
good of the house and himself—and return with a 
<ense of escape to his own inn, when the rough frozen 
oad rang with vehement iron, and a horse was pulled 
ip, and a man strode in. The landlord having told 
Is own joke three times, came out with the taste of 
t upon his lips; but the stern dark eves looking 
down into his turned his smile into a frightened stare 
He had so much to think of that he could not speak 

vhich happens not only at Flamborough—but his 
visitor did not wait for the solution of his mental 
stutter Without anv rudeness he passe 1 the moon 
i¢ host, and walked into the parlor, where he hoped 
to find two persons 

Instead of two, he found one only, and that one 


} 


standing with his back to the door, and by the snow 
flecked window, intent upon the drizzly distance of 
the wind-struck sea. The attitude and fixed regard 
were so unlike the usual vivacitv of Mordacks, that 
the visitor thought there must be some mistake, till 
the other turned round and looked at him. 

‘You see a defeated but not a beaten man,” said 
the factor, to get through the worst of it.“ Thank 

mu, Sir Dunean, I will not shake hands. My ambi 
tion was to do so, and to put into yours another 
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replied Mordacks, speaking rapidly; “ healthy, 
ive, uncommonly clever; a very fine sailor, ar 
brave as Nelson; of gallant appearance—as ny 
be expected; enterprising, steadfast, respected 
admired; benevolent in private life, and a p 
benefactor. A youth of whom the most distinguis 
ed father might be proud, But—but—” 

*“ Wiil vou never finish ?” 

“ But by the force of circumstances, over whic} 
had no control, he became in early days a smu 
and rose to an eminent rank in that profession 

‘I do not eare two pice for that; though I sho 
have been sorry if he had not risen.” 

* He rose to such eminence as to become the High 
Admiral of smugglers on this coast, and attain t 
honors of outlawry.” 

*“T look upon that asa pity. But still we may | 
able to reseind it. Is there anything more against 
my son? 

“ Unluekily there is. A commander of the 
cuard has been kille ] in discharge ot his a Be 
and Robin Lyth has left the country to escape a 
warrant.” 

* What have we to do with Robin Lyth? 1] 
heard of him everywhere—a villain and a murder 

“God forbid that you should say so! Robin Lyt} 
is your only son.” , 


The man whose word was law to myriads ros 
without a word for his own case; he looked at his 
agent with a stern, ealm gaze, and not a 
trembling in his tall broad frame, unless, per! 
his under lip gave a little soft vibration to the ¢ 
zied beard grown to meet the ehange of climate 

“Unhappily so it is,” said Mordacks, firmly meet 
ing Sir Duncan’s eves. “IT have proved the matter 
bevond dispute; and I wish I had better news for 
vou. 







“IT thank you, sir. You could not well have wors: 
I believe it upon your word alone. No Yordas ever 
vet had pleasure of a son. The thing is quite just 
I will order my horse.” 
“Sir Duncan, allow me a few minutes first. Y 
re aman of large judicial mind. Do you ever cor 
demn any stranger upon rumor? And will you, upon 





that, condemn your son ?” 


hand, more near and dear to it. Sir, I have failed, } 


It is open to you to eall me by any hard name that 
mmay occur to you. That will do you good, be a 
f 


hearty relief, and restore me rapidly to self-respect, 
by arousing my anxiety to vindicate myself.” 


my son. Have you found him, or have you not ?” 
Sir Duncan sat down and gazed steadfastly at Mor- 


“Certainly not. I proceed upon my knowleds 
of the fate between father and son in our race.” 

“That generally has been the father’s fault. In 
this case, you are the father.” 

Sir Dunean turned back, being struck with this 
remark. Then he sat down again; which his an 


| cestors had always refused to do, and had rued it 
‘It is no time for joking; I came here to meet | 


dacks. His self-command had borne many hard | 


trials : but the prime of his life was over now : and 


ing wind had sought and found weak places in a 
sun-beaten frame. But no man would be of noble 
aspect by dwelling at all upon himself. 

The quick intelligence of Mordacks—who was of 
smaller though admirable type—entered into these 
things at a flash. And throughout their interview 
he thought less of himself and more of another than 
was at all habitual with him, or conducive to good 
work 

‘You must bear with a very heavy blow,” he said ; 
“and it goes to my heart to have to deal it.” 

Sir Duncan Yordas bowed, and said, “ The sooner 
the better, my good friend.” 

“Thave found your son, as I promised you I would,” 


He spoke very gently, with a sad faint smile. 
‘**Tsearcely see how, in the present case, the fault 
can be upon the father’s side.” 
“Not as yet, I grant you. But it would be so if 


} the father refused to hear out the matter, and joined 
strong as he looked, and thought himself, the search- | 


in the general outery against his son, without even 
having seen him, or afforded him a chance of self- 
defense.” 

‘| am not so unjust or unnatural as that, sir. I 
have heard much about this—sad occurrence in the 
cave. There can be no question that the smugglers 
slew the officer. That—that verv unfortunate young 
man may not have done it himself—I trust in God 
that he did not even mean it. Nevertheless, in the 
eye of the law, if he were present, he is as guilty as 
if his own hand did it. Can you contend that he 
was not present ?” 

“Unhappily [can not. He himself admits it; and 
if he did not, it could be proved most clearly.” 

“Then all that I can do,” said Sir Dunean, rising 
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i heavy sigh, and a violent shiver caused by the | lowed to remain without any more knowledge than iF 


} 
lye 
of his long bleak ride, ‘is first to require your | a man locked up in York Castle might have. In 
ofs. Mr. Mordacks, as to the indentity of my child | spite of all the weather, and the noise the sea makes, 


tiled from India with this—this unfortunate | I feel quite certain that important things, which nev 


















en to give you a check for £5000, and | er have any right to happen in our parish, are going : 
k vou for skillful offices, and great confidence | on here, and you never interfere; which on the pai < 
y honor. Then [shall leave with you what sum | of the rector, and the magistrate of the neighborhood, ° 
; iv think needful for the defense, if he is ever | to my mind is not a proper course of action, [a 
wy it to trial. And probably after that—well, 1 | sure that I have not the very smallest curiosity; | 
| even go back to end my life in India.” feel ve ry olten that I should have asked questions 
My proofs ave not arranged yet, but they will sat- | when it has become too late to do so, and when any } 
vou. Ishall take no £5000 from you, Sir Dun- | body else would have put them at the moment, and i 
though strictly speaking I have earned it. But | not had to be sorry afterward.” : 
| take one thousand to cover past and future “T understand that feeling,” Dr. Upround answet } 
y. including the possibility of a trial. The bal- | ed, looking at his wife for the third cup of coffee to 
I shall live to claim yet, I do believe, and you | wind up his breakfast as usual, “and without hesi ie 
lischarge it with great pleasure. For that will | tation I reply that it naturally arises in superior na ke 
until I bring you a son, not only acquitted, but | tures, Janetta, you have eaten up that bit of broiled 
, guiltless; as L have good reason for believing | hake that I was keeping for your dear mother !” 
to be. But you do not look well; let me eall “ Now really, papa, you are too crafty. You put 
something.” my mother off with a wretched generality, because ti 
‘No, thank you. It is nothing. Iam quite well, | you don’t choose to tell her anything; and to stop 
not q ute seasoned to mv native climate yet. me from coming to the res ule, VOU altack mie with a - 
me your reasons for believing that.” miserable little personality. I perceive by your face, i 
I can not do that in a moment You know what | papa, every trick that rises; and without hesitation | 
eis a hundred times as well as Ido, And in that they naturally arise in inferior natures.’ b 
cold room you must not stop. Sir Dunean, I * Janetta, you never express yourself well.” Mrs é 
it a coddler any more than you are, And Ido | Upround insisted upon filial respeet. ‘ When I say ; 
presume to dictate to vou. But [I am as reso- ‘well’ I mean— We ll, well, we ll, you know quite 
ol tea man as yourself. And [ refuse to go further | well what I mean, Janetta.” 
th this subject, until you are thoroughly warmed “To be sure, mamma, I always do. You always 
1 refreshed.” mean the very best meaning in the world; but you 
‘Mordacks, you shall have your way,” said his vis- | are not up to half of papa’s tricks yet.” 
t r, after a heavy frown, which produced no ¢ fect “This is too bad!” cried the father, with a smile 
é n the factor. ‘ You are as kind-hearted as vou “A creat deal too bad!” said the mother, with a 
shrewd rell me once more what your convi frown, “I am sure | would never have asked 
is; and I will wait for your reasons, till—till | word of anything, if [ could ever have imagined such 
ou are ready.” behavior. Goaway, Janetta, this very moment; you 
“Then, sir, my settled conviction is that your son | dear father evidently wants to tell me something 
s purely innocent of this crime, and that we shall | Now, my dear, you were too sleepy last night; but j 
ible to establish that.” your peace of mind requires you to unburden itseli i 
“God bless you for thinking so, my dear friend, | at once of all these very mysterious goings on.” ‘ 
I can bear a great deal; and [ would do my duty, “Well, perhaps I shall have no peace of mind et 
But I did love that boy’s mother so.” unless I do,” said the rector, with a slight sarcasm, 3 
The general factor always understood his busi- | which missed her altogether; “only it might sav« i 
ss: and he knew that no part of 1t compe lled him | trouble, my dear, if you would first specify the points 
w to keep watch upon the eyes of a stern, proud | which oppress your—or rather I should say, perhaps, 
n in my mind so much.” 
‘Sir, Iam your agent, and I magnify mine office,” “Tn the first place, then,” began Mrs. Upround, 
IS e said, as he took up his hat to go forth. ‘“ One | drawing nearer to the doctor, “ who is that highly 
wich of my duty is to fettle your horse; and in | distinguished stranger who can not get away from : 
Klamborough they fettle them on stale fish.” Mr. | the Thornwick Inn? What made him come to such ee 
; Mordacks strode with a military tramp, and a loud | a place in dreadful weather; and if he is ill, why not ia 
it shout for the landlord, who had finished his joke by | send for Dr. Stirbacks? Dr. Stirbacks will think it 4 
- : this time, and was paying the penalties of reaction. | most unkind of vou; and after all he did for deat t 
i ‘Gil Beilby, thoo’st nobbut a fondhead,” he was say- | Janetta. And then, again, what did the milkman * 
! ng to himself. ‘“Thoo mun hev thy lahtel jawk, | from Sewerby mean by the way he shook his head 5 
n hof it crack’th thy own pure back.” For he thonght | this morning, about something in the family at Aner 
i that he was driving two great customers away, by | ley Farm? And what did that most unaccountabl 
the flashing independence of too brilliant a mind; | man, who calls himself Mr. Mordacks—though I don't 
I ind many clever people of his native place had told | believe that is his name at all—” 
¢ him so. ‘Make a roaring fire in that room,” said “Yes, it is, my dear; you never should say such 
5 Mordacks, things. He is well known at York, and for miles 
5 —— | around; and I entertain very high respect for him.” 
. r A | “So youmay, Dr,Upround. You do that too free 
- CHAPTER XLVI. | ly; but Janetta quite agrees with me about him. A 
S |} man with a sword, that goes slashing about, and 
e idl antec git | kills a rat, that was none of his business! A more 
“T THINK, my dear, that you never should allow | straightforward creature than himself, I do believe, 
d mysterious things to be doing in your parish, and | though he struts like a soldier with a ramrod, And 
everybody full of curiosity about them, while the | what did he mean, in such horrible weather, by drag 
a4 only proper person to explain their meaning is al- | ging you out to take a deposition in a place even 
a 
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colder than Flamborough itself—that vile rabbit thing But first of all, what character 


ren on the other side of Bempton ? Deposition 
a man who had drunk himself to death—and a 
Methodist too, as you could not help saying.” 
‘T said it, I know; 
t I Was Inl 
mv coat,” 
‘You nevei 


do not Say 


and IT am ashamed of saying 
serably cold, and much annoye d about 


say anvthing to be ashamed of It 
things that you should rath 
For instance, I feel no curiosity 

whatever, but a kind-hearted interest, in the doings of 
v neighbors We verv seldom 


Is when vou 
er blame yourself 


get any sort of ex 


citement: and when exciting things come all togeth 


quite within the hearing of out stable bell, to be 


them out, and perhaps be contradicte 
’s finest feelings, and produces down 
right fidgets.” 


“My dear, my dear, vou really s 


lestrovs 





hould endeavor to 


emancipate yourself from such small ideas.” 

‘ Large words shall never divert me from my duty 
My path of duty is distinctly traced ; and if a thwart 
ing hand withdraws me from it, it must end ina 
bilious headache.” 

] 


rhis was a terrible menace to the household, which 


was always thrown out of its course for three days 
when the lady became thus afflicted, 

“ My first duty is to my wife,” said the rector. “If 
people come into my parish with secrets, which come 
to my knowledge without my desire, and without of 
ticial obligation, and the faithful and admirable part 
ner of my life threatens to be quite unwell—” 

“Th. dear, very ill is what would happen to me.” 

then I consider that my duty is to impart to 
her evervthing that can not lead to mischief.” 

“ How could you have 
And as to the mischief, I am the propet 
that.” 

Dr. Upround laughed in his quiet inner way; and 
hen, as a matter of form, he said, “ My dear, you 
must promise most faithfully to keep whatever I tell 
vou as the verv strictest secret.” 

Mrs. I pround looked shocked at the mere idea of 
her ever doing otherwise; which indeed, as she said, 
Her husband very nearly looked as 
if he quite believed her; and then they went into 
room, While the maid took away the 
breakfast things 

‘Now don’t keep me waiting,” 

“Well, then, my 
crossing stout legs stoutly, “you must do your ut- 


any doubt of it, my dear ? 


judge of 


was impossible 
his snug sitting 


said the lady. 
dear,” the reetor began, after 
most not to interrupt me, and, in short—to put it 
you must try to hold your tongue, and 
suffer much astonishment in silence. We have a 
most distinguished visitor in Flamborough setting up 
his staff at the Thornwick Hotel.” 

“Lord Nelson! I knew it must be. 
so quick at things.” 

“ Janetta is too quick at things ; and she is utterly 
erazy about Nelson. No; it is the famous Sir Dun- 
can Yordas.” 

“Sir Duncan Yordas! 
him.” 

“You will find that you have heard of him when 
Our Harry is full of 
He is one of the foremost 
men in India, though perhaps little heard of in this 
country yet. He belongs to an ancient Yorkshire 
family, and is, I believe, the head of it 


courteously 


Janetta is 


you come to think, mv dear. 
his wonderful doings. 
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| upon knowing. 






loes h 


They do such things in India.” 
“His character is spotless; I might 


mantic. He is a man of m: 








large mind, and lots of money. 
“My dear, my dear, he must never st Ly tl 
shudder to think of it, this weather A ¢] 
thing upon the kidneys always. You know ! 
uary; and if we bring him round, it is hieh ¢ 
Janetta to begin to think of settling.” 
“ My dear!” said Dr. Upround ; “ well, how 


ly you jump! I must put on my spectacles t 
at you. This gentleman must be getting 
fifty! 


“Janetta should have a man of some dis 
somebody she would not dare to snap at. H 
pressions are so reckless, that a your 
not suit her. She ought to have some one to 
up to; and vou know how she raves about fam. 
celebrity, and that. 
very little else.” 

“Then she ought to have fallen in love with R 
Lyth, the most famous man in all this neighbor! 

‘Dr. Upround, you say things on p irpose t 
voke me when my remarks are unanswerabl 
in Lyth indeed! 


working-man ! 


may 


She really seems to care fi 


| 
A sailor, a smuggler, 
And under that terrible aceusat 
“An objectionable party altogether; not eve 





sirable as a grandson, Therefore say nothing 
of Janetta and Sir Dunean.” ; 

“Sometimes, my dear, the chief object of 
existence seems to be to irritate me What 
poor Robin have to do with Sir Duncan Yordas 

“Simply this. He is his only son. The pro 
were completed, and deposited with me for safe cus 
tody, last night, by that very active man of busines: 
Geotfrev Mordacks, of York city.” 

“Well!” cried Mrs. Upround, with both har 
lifted, and a high color flowing into her unwrinkl 
cheeks; “from this day forth I shall never have an 
confidence in you again. How long—if I may dar: 
to put any sort of question—have you been getti 
into all this very secret knowledge? And why have 
I never heard a word of it till now? And not ever 
now, I do believe, through any proper urgency of 
conscience on your part, but only because I insisted 
Oh, Dr. Upround, for shame! for 


shame! 


Why, I never heard of | 


He came | 
here looking for his son, but has caught a most ter- | 


rible chill, instead of him; and I think we ought to | 


send him some of your rare soup.” 
“How sensible you are! It will be the very 








| to Flamborough. 


“My dear, you have no one but yourself to blar 
her husband replied, with a sweet and placid smil 
“Three times I have told vou things that were to 
go no further, and all three of them went twenty 
miles within three days. I do not complain of it; 
far less of you. You may have felt it quite as muc! 
your duty to spread knowledge as I felt it mine to 
restrict it. And I never should have let you get al 
this out of me now, if it had been at all ineumben 
upon me to keep it quiet.” 

“That means that I have never got it out of you 
at all. I have taken all this trouble for nothing.” 

“No, my dear, not at all. You have worked well, 
and have promised not to say a word about it, You 
might not have known it for a week at least, except 
for my confidence in you.” 

“Much of it I thank you for, But don’t be cross 
my dear, because you have behaved so atrociously 
You have not answered half of my questions yet.” 

“Well, there were so many, that I scarcely can 
remember them. Let me see: I have told you who 
the great man is, and the reason that brought him 
Then about the dangerous chill 
he has taken; it came through a bitter ride from 
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<earborough ; and if Dr. Stirbacks came, he would 
At least so 
Mordacks says; and the patient is in his hands, and 
t of mine; so that Stirbacks can not be aggrieved 
th us. On the other hand, as to the milkman 
mm Sewerby, | really do not know why he shook 


robably make it still more dangerous, 


s head. Perhaps he found the big pump frozen 

He is not of my parish, and may shake his head 

thout asking my permission. Now I think that 
answered nearly all your questions.” 

‘Not at all; I have not had time to ask 

et. because I feel so much above them 


them 
But if the 
kman meant nothing, because of his not belong 
¢ to our parish, the butcher does, and he can have 
He savs that Mr. Mordacks takes all the 
hest meanings of a mutton-sheep every other day 
to Burlington.” 
“I know he does. And it ought to put us to the 
lush that a stranger should have to do so, Mor 
wks is finding clothes, food, and firing for all the 
» creatures poor Carroway left, and even for his 
Without 
him there would not have been one left. The poor 
other locked in all her little ind 
them, to save them from some quite imaginary foe 
The neighbors began to think of interfering, and 
night have begun to do it when it 
Happily, Mordacks arrived just in time 
tude, skill, and generosity saved them. 


no excuse, 


widow, who has got a wandering mind 


starved 


ones, 


Was all over. 
Never say 
i word against that man again.” 

“My dear, 1 will not’? Mrs. Upround answered, 
vith tears coming into her kindly eves. “I never 
heard of anything more pitiful I had no idea Mr. 
Mordacks was so good. He looks more like an evil 

init. I always regarded him as an evil spirit ; and 
But 

» ought to have gone to the rector of the parish.” 

“Tt is a happy thing that he ean jump about. The 
rector of the parish can not do so, as you know; and 


iis name sounds like it, and he jumps about so 


he lives two miles away from them, and had never | 
People always talk about the rec- | 


even heard of it. 
tor of a parish as if he could be everywhere and see 
to everything. And few of them come near him in 
their prosperous times. Have you any other ques- 
tions to put to me, my dear ?” 


of now. How it was that little boy—I remember it 


ill, but the son of Sir Duncan Yordas. And what 
happened to the poor man in Bempton Warren.” 
“The poor man died a most miserable death, but 
I trust sincerely penitent. He had led a sad, ungod 
ly life, and he died at last of wooden legs. 


and he reeognized in them Divine retribution, for the 
sin of his life was committed in timber. 
did any of those legs appear—and the poor fellow 


No sooner 


said they were always coming—than his heart began | 


to patter, and his own legs failed him, and he tried to 
stop his ears, but his conscience would not let him.” 

“Now there!” cried Mrs. Upround; “what the 
power of conscience is! He had stolen choice tim- 
ber, perhaps ready-made legs.” 


“A great deal worse than that, my dear; he had | 


knocked out a knot as large as my shovel-hat from 
the side of a ship home bound from India, because 
he was going to be tried for mutiny upon their arrival 
at Leith, it was, I think. He and his partners had 
been in irons, but unluckily they were just released. 
The weather was magnificent,a lovely summer’s night. 
soft fair breeze, and every one rejoicing in the cer- 


His prompt- | 


| him back ; 
“Yes,a quantity of things which I can not think | 
| servants, I dare sav. 
like yesterday—came ashore here, and turned out to | 
be Robin Lyth; or at least to be no Robin Lyth at | 


| away and left him there. 


tainty of home within a few short hours. And they 
found home that night, but it was in a better world.’ 

“You have made And you 
mean to say that a wretch like that has any hope ot 
heaven! How did he 

* Verv easily. A 
There we 


me creep all over 

get awav himself ¥” 
little boat 
re only three men 
beautv of the weathe>, and 
They bound ge 
wheel, and made off 
There was 


Was towing at the 
ipon deck, through 


two ol 


side 
the 


asleep 


those wert 


and gagged the waking one 
in the boat 
Rickon Goold, the rin 
and they brought away a 
little boy who was lving fast asleep, because one of 


lashed the wholly 


unpereeived. v 
leader, and four others, 
them had been in the service of his father, and be 
which his 
avah made him wear now in his little cot for warmth 
The seoundrels took good care that none should get 
away to tell the tale. They saw the poor Golconda 
sink with every soul on board, including the captain’s 
and bal made for land, and in 
the morning fog were carried by the tide toward our 
North Landing. One of them knew the coast as 
well as need be; but they durst not land until their 
Story was concocted, and everything fitted in to suit 
it. The sight of the rising sun, scattering the fog, 
frightened them, as it well might do; and they pulled 
into the cave, from which I always said, as you may 
now remember, Robin must have come—the cave 
which already bears his name. 


cause of the value of his Indian clothes, 


wife then they 


les: 


* Here they remained all day, considering a plausi 
ble tale to account for themselves, without making 
mention of any lost ship, and trying to remove every 
trace of identity from the boat they had stolen. The N 
had brought with them food enough to last three 
davs, and an anker of rum from the steward’s stores : 
and as they grew weary of their long confinement, 
they indulged more freely than wisely in the con 
sumption of that cordial. In a word, they became 
so tipsy that they frightened the little helpless boy ; 
and when they began to fight about his gold but 
tons, which were claimed by the fellow who had 
saved his life, he scrambled from the side of the boat 
upon the rock, and got along a narrow ledge, where 
none of them could follow him. They tried to coax 
but he stamped his feet, and swore at 
them, being sadly taught bad language by the native 
Rickon Goold wanted to shoot 
him, for they had got a gun with them, and he feared 
to leave him there. But Sir Duncan’s former boat 


|} man would not allow it; and at dark they went 


And the poor little fellow, 
in his dark despair, must have been led by the hand 


| of the Lord through crannies too narrow for a man 
He was 
hunted to his grave, he told us, by these wooden legs ; | 


to pass. There is a well-known land passage out of 


that cave; but he must have crawled out by a small 


| er one, unknown even to our fishermen, slanting up 
the hill, and having outlet in the thicket near the 


And so 
found by Robin Cockseroft in the morning. 


place where the boats draw up. he was 


They 


| had fed the child with biscuit soaked in rum, which 


accounts for his heavy sleep and wonderful exer 


| tions, and may have predisposed him for a contra 


band career.” 

“And perhaps for the very bad language which 
he used,” said Mrs. Upround, thoughtfully. “It is 
an extraordinary tale, my dear. But I suppose there 
can be no doubt of it. But sucha clever child should 
have known his own name. Why did he call him 
self ‘ Izunsabe’ ?” 

“That is another link in the certainty of proof 
On board that unfortunate ship, and perhaps even 
before he left India, he was always called the ‘ Young 
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Sahib,’ and he used, having proud little ways of his 
own, to shout, if anybody durst provoke him, ‘ I’se 
‘ ng Sahib, Pse young Sahib :’ which we rendered 
* Tzunsaln But his true name is Wilton Bart 


rdas, I believe, and the initials can be made out 





upon his gold beads, Mr. Mordacks tells me, among 
‘That seems rather shocking to cood prin iples, 

my deat I trust that Sir Duncan is a Christian at 

least; or he shall never set foot in this house.” 


‘My dear, I can not tell. How should [ know ? | 


He may have lapsed, of course, as a good many of 
them do, from the heat of the climate, and bad sur 
roundings. But that happens mostly from = thei 








that, I do believe 





er has « 
“They tell me that he is a verv handsome man, 
ind of most commanding aspect—the very thing 
Janetta likes so much. But what became of those 
inhappy sadly tipsy sail is 
“Well, they manag 





verv cleverly, and made 
success of tipsiness. As soon as it was dark that 
night, and before the child had crawled away, they 


pushed out of the cave, and let the tlood-tide take 


it Bridlington Quay, with a tale of escape from a 
Frenchman ; but they found no necessity for going 
so far. A> short-handed collier was lying in the 
roads; and the skipper, perceiving that they were 
n liquor, thought it a fine chance, and took some 
trouble to secure them. They told him that they 


lative Women, And this gentleman nev- | 


becoming levity, that if they never were drunk bef 
—which seems to mean almost romantic suppos 
—that night they shall be drunk, and no mistak: 
‘All these things, my dear,” replied Mrs. | 
round, who was gifted with a fine vein of mora 
flection, ‘are not as we might wish if we o 
them ourselves. But still there is this to be sa 
their favor, that they have a large tendency tow: 
righteousness,” : 


——~>—____-- 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
A TANGLE OF VEINS. 


I[umAN resolution, energy, experience, and reas 
in its loftiest form may fight against the doctor; | 
lie beats them all, maintains at least his own vita 
ty, and asserts his guineas. Two more resolute mi: 
than Mr. Mordacks and Sir Duncan Yordas cou 
searcely be found in those resolute times, The 
sternly resolved to have no sort of doctor: and yet 
within three davs they did have one; and, more than 
that, the very one they had positively vowed to al 


| stain from, 
them round the Head. They meant to have landed | 


Dr. Stirbacks let evervbodv know that he 1 


|} eared two flips of his thumb for anybody. If any 


body wanted him, they must come and seek him, and 


iad been trving to run goods, and were chased by a | 


evenue boat, and so on. He was only too glad to 
ve enabled to make sail, and by dawn they were 
inder way for the Thames; and that was the end of 
the Golconda, 

“What an awful crime! Sut vou never mean to 


“That subject is beyond our view, my dear. There | 


vere five of them, and Rickon Goold believed him- 


ell me that the Lord let those men live and pros- | 


self the last of them. But being very penitent, he | 


might have exaggerated. He said that one was 
swallowed by a shark, at least his head was, and 
one was hanged for stealing sheep, and one for a 
vad Sixpence , but the fate of the other (too terrible 
to tell you) brought this man down here, to be look- 
ing at the pl wwe, and to divide his time between fast 
ng, and drinking, and poaching, and discoursing to 
the thoughtless. The women tlocked to hear him 
preach, when the passion was upon him; and he 
used to hint at awful sins of his own, which made 
him earnest. I hope that he was so, and I do be- 
lieve it. But the wooden-legged sailors, old Joe and 
his soo, who seem to have been employed by Mor- 
dacks, took him at his own word for a ‘miserable 
sinner’—which, as they told their master, no respect- 
able man would eail himself—and in the most busi- 
ness-like manner they set to to remove him to a bet- 
ter world; and now they have succeeded.” 

“Poor man! After all,one must be rather sorry 
for him. If old Joe came stumping after me for half 
in hour, I should have no interest in this life left.” 

“My dear, they stumped after him the whole day 
long, and at night they danced a hornpipe outside 
his hut. He became convinced that the Prince of 
Evil was come, in that naval style, to fetch him; and 
he drank everything he could lay hands on, to fortify 
him for the contest. The end, as you know, was ex- 
tremely sad for him, but highly satisfactory to them, 
I fear. They have signified their resolution to at- 
tend his funeral; and Mordacks has said, with un- 





be thankful if he could find time to hear their non 
sense. For he understood not the system only, but 
also the nature of mankind. The people at the 
Thornwick did not want him. Very good, so much 
the better for him and for them; because the more 
they wanted him, the less would he go near them 
Tut! tut! tut! he said; what did he want with 
crack-brained patic nts ? 

luctance, to be dragged into that very place the very 
same day; and he saw that he was not come an hou 
too soon. Sir Duncan was lying in a bitterly cold 
room, with the fire gone out, and the spark of his 
life not very far from following it. Mr. Mordacks 
was gone for the day upon business, after leaving 
strict orders that a good fire must be kept, and many 
other things attended to. But the chimney took to 
smoking, and the patient to coughing, and the land 
lady opened the window wide, and the fire took flight 
into the upper air. Sir Duncan hated nothing more 
than any fuss about himself. He had sent a man to 
Scarborough for a little chest of clothes, for his sad 
dle-kit was exhausted; and having promised Moi 
dacks that he would not quit the house, be had noth 
ing to do except to meditate and shiver. 

Gil Beilby’s wife Nell, coming up to take orders 
for dinner, “ got a dreadful turn” from what she 
saw, and ran down exclaiming that the very best cus- 
tomer that ever drew their latch was dead. With- 
out waiting to think, the landlord sent a most urgent 
message for Dr. Stirbacks. That learned man hap- 
pened to be round the corner, although he lived at 
Bempton ; he met the messenger, cast to the winds 
all sense of wrong, and rushed to the succor of hu- 
manity. 

That night, when the general factor returned, with 
the hunger excited by feeding the hungry, he was 
met at the door by Dr. Stirbacks, saying, * Hush, my 
good sir,” before he had time to think of speaking. 
“You!” cried Mr. Mordacks, having met this gen- 
tleman when Rickon Goold was near his last. “ You! 
Then it must be bad indeed !” 

“Tt is bad, and it must have been all over, sir, but 
for my being providentially at the cheese shop. I 
say nothing to wound any gentleman’s feelings who 


All this compelled him, with a very strong re 








s that he understands everything ; 
nt, with the very best meaning, no doubt, has 
ill but murdered.” 
Dr, Stirbacks, you have got him now, and of 
Don't let 
slip through your fingers, doctor ; he is much too 
id for that.” 

He shall not slip through mv fing 
loctor, with a twinkle of self-preservation 


but our poor 


ivse vou will make the best of him 


* said the 
“J 
vot him, sir, and I shall keep him, sir; and you 
to have put him in my hands long ago.” 

Dr. 


iel of this needs no detail. 


1el Stirbacks 


seq 
hree times a day; and without any disrespect 
, it must be admitted that he earn 
For Sir Dunean’s 
ve one, and beyond the best wisdom of the la 
If that chill had struck 
was as usual, he might have east it off, and 
upon his business. i id, 
n the temperature of his heart was lowered by 
of disappointment, it went into him, as water on 
x's back is not cast away when his rump gland 

it of order 
{ warm room, good victuals, and cheerful soci- 
Dr. Stir 
began to trv 


re 


case Was a very 


upon him when his 


But coming as it d 


ese said 


h 
ks to M1 
tvrannize ; 


ir that vour society is depressing 


three are indispensable,” 
Mor lacks, ovel whom he 
“and admirable as vou are, my good 
You are 

in a fume —a stew, I 
t say, without exaggeration—a wonderful pat 
yf an active mind. But 
e the passive voice. Everything 
and 
ipid motion itself, my dear sir. 


to be doing something 


illness we 


ot 
spoken 


We 


In a case of 


suivgestive 


| motion must be removed, neve 


You 
ta relapse every time you come in.” 
You want me out of the way. Ver 
when you have killed my fri ‘ 
I will come Gown 


are 1 


know 
vir office ends with that. 
» to his funeral.” 
Mordacks, you may be ] 
Your own 
your eves the 


yremature in such 
first, 


come ; 
sh ive, and l 


nh. may 
next 


will desery those radiant fibres ir 


il time you 


you t} 
] 
i 


1 the 
Ways Co-exist with heart-disease. I can tell 


1 

i fifty cases, if you have time to listen.” 

‘D—n your prognostics, sir!” exclaimed the fae- 
rude but he seldom lathered himself thence 

“ Now, 


you may 


lv; 
th without a little sigh of self-regard. 
Stirbaeks,” he continued, with a rally, * 


i my society depressing, but it is ly 
lered to be elevating; and that, sir, 
» highest order, and men of independent income, 
he head of your profession in the northern half of 


ngland, who takes a hundred guineas for every one 


renera con 


by judges of 


4 rejoices, sir—rejoices Is not too st! 
rd to use—in my very humble society Of course 
may be wrong; but when he hears that Mr 

icks, of Little Under- Jempton —is that the right ad 


ong a 


} 
ul take 
Sti 


ivess, sl 


r?—speaks of my society as depressing— 
“Mr. Mordacks, you misunderstood my meaning 


spoke with no reference to you whatever, but of 


iris | 


| 
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without danger ; 


judge, of course 


n 


it) in the best 


I 


to put 


h 


t 


In 


a 


a 


der of the revenue 


of Robin Lyth, 


| 
\ 


l 
z 
t 


itext of t 


I 
t 


\ 
i 
( 

t 
t 
| 


as 


1 
] 


( 


t 


but 


she cou 


and tl 


14] 


and of that vou are the proper 
Thus they 
utual respect, 
Dune: 1 

pent his ¢ istm 
al 

returned, as 
and the 


n 


composed their little disagreement, with 
approaches to good-will : 
beit 

Kn 


room in the rectory 


and some 
Yordas, 


as (without 


skillfully removed, 
wing much about 
{ warmest be 
an honest man should do, 
on his proper 
i where can this be better done 

, York? But before 

ad tl ‘ } 


claims of b 
as he could see tl 


jut Mordacks 
the 


laurel mistletoe 


ousehold gods Ty 


han in that gra leav 


k lamborough 


nd charity, so far and so fat 
s the state of things permitted 


Foiled as he 


lelh, 


was in his main object by the mur 
‘onsequent flight 


omy lished one 


oflicer, and the « 
he had thoroughly a 
vart of his task, the discovery of the Golconda’s fate, 
Moreover, 

Bol 
rv the 
to 
and 


of Sir Dunean’s child 
“ Joe of the Monument, and 
iad relieved him of one thorny care, 
It 


instruetion to watch, encounter, 


he history 
tr agents, 


stv 
lis Son, | 
eal and skill with which they worked was 


hem a sweet 


lrink down a rogue who had seuttled a ship, and 


ven defeated them at their own weapons, and made 

hem to teach mankind. Dr. Upround had 

lot exaggerated the ardor with which they discha 
heir duty 

But Mordacks still had one 


eeper one than Rickon Goold. 


rogue on hand, and at 
1 


( In the course of his 


isits to Bridlington Quay, he had managed to meet 
John Cadman, preferring, as he always did, his own 
And his 
convie 
that 


coarse weapons, 


inpressions to almost any other evidence. 
»wn impressions had entirely borne out the 
But 


1 wit 


at 


he 
the 


h 


ion of Widow Carroway. ones 
not be plie 
worn-out 

for 


vet 


saw 
his man could 
ike the other 


ike 
choice 


villain. He reserved him 


a his own skill, and was careful 


1ot to alarm him Only two things concerned 


lim, as immediate in the matter—to provide against 
the seene, and to learn all 


‘adman’s departure from 
» widow had to tell 


The widow had 


he about him 

i great deal to savy about that man; 
had n iid it vet, from want of power so to 
Mord iCKS himself had often stopped hue r, when 


for until her health 


10, 


ld searcely stop herself ; 


should be set up again, any stir of the mind would 


he dangerous 


But now, with the many things pro 


vided for her, good nursing, and company, and the 


kindness of the neighbors (who jealously rushed in 


as soon as a stranger led the way), and the 
of Tommy with the measles—which he 


ll male society as enervating—if you dislike the | 


ord ‘depressing’—relaxing, emollient, emascalating, 
rom want of contradictory element; while I was 
proceeding to describe the need of strictly female 

The rector offers this; he was here just 
His admiration for you is unbounded. He 
desires to receive our distinguished patient, with the 


society 


now, 


vast advantage of ladies’ society, double-thiek walls, 
and a southern aspect, if you should consider it 
advisable.” 


“Undoubtedly Ido. If the moving can be done 


sickening 
had caught 
, 


cellar—she began to be started in a dif 


past 


in the coal 


ferent plane of life; to contemplate the as a 


golden (enshrining a diamond statue of a rev 
enue officer in 
present as a period of 
kept against the world, for a defense of 
little seed of diamonds. 

Now the weather was milder 
Christmas time, and the snow al 
blowing off the land again, to the gre 
of both cod and conger. The 
looked such a den of cold and famine, with the blinds 


ace 
full uniform), and to look upon the 
steel, 


when a keen edge must 


he ill the 
as it generally is at 
and the wind 
at satisfaction 


gone, 


which had 


cottage, 
drawn down, and the snow piled up against the door, 
and not the glass, was 
now quite warm again, and almost as lively as if 

re coming home to dinner. 


a single child-nose against 


Lieutenant Carroway we 
I'he heart of Mr. Mordacks glowed with pride as he 
said to himself that he had done all this; and the 
glow was reflected on the cheeks of Geraldine, as 
she ran out to kiss him, and then jumped upon his 


or 


IY 





ee ee 
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For, in spite of his rigid aspect and stern 
he little lass had taken kindly to him; whil 

» admired her for eating candles, 
‘If you please, you can come in here,” 
“Oh, don’t knock my head a 
Mrs. ( kn 
although she had tric rselft for it, 
not he Ihe factor had 
begged her to have some friend present, to encourage 
and affair ; 

not hear of it, i@ had no friend 

Mr. Mordacks sat down, as he was told to do, in 
the little sacred to the poor lieutenant, and 
faithful even yet to the pious memory of his pipe 
When the shut out, he began to look 
around, that the ladv might have But 
} 


said Jerry. 
gainst the door.” 

he 
1 to pre pare he 


» trembling a little 


irrowavy w what was come for; and 


| she 
could 


heip he rin so grievous al put she would 


and said sl 
room 


children were 
time to cry. 
only found occasion for a little d 
“Tt is horribl 
ed, with a shud 
“but for his sake 
A most sad 
have hear | of 
that he 
“T could not put up with it, withont the sense of 
that, sir But lf much he 
it; 1 that makes me put up with it.” 
‘lam quite 
We s 
of—of a thing it pains me to mention ; 
how much he loved— 
“Dirt, sir, dirt 
daring 
Sometimes I 


about it; 


ry sob, 


» very, very horrible,’ she murmiu 


as her eves were following his; 
I endure it.” 

and bitter trial, ma’am, as ever I 
gut you are bound to bear in mind 
Is looking down on you.” 

I sav to myse how loved 
an 
at a loss to understand you, madam 
em to be at cross-purpose 


I was speaking 


and you say 


It was his only weakness 
Charles, my 


Oh, 
my blessed, blessed Charley! 
used to drive him almost to his end 
but I never thought | 
assure you I never did, sit 
everything 


is end would come; I 
But now I shall leave 
like to see it- table 
and every chair, that he could write his name on it. 
And his favorite pipe with the bottom in it. That 
is what he if the Lord allows him 
to look down. Only the children mustn't see it, for 
the sake of bad ex imple.” 

“Mrs, Car strictly, 
Children must be taught clean ways, even while they 
their father You my daughter 
Arabe ma'am. She regards me with perfect devo- 
tion. Why? Beeause I never let her do the things 
that I myself do. It is the only true principle of 
rove for a nation, a parish, a household. 
How beautifully you have trained pretty Geraldine ! 
I fear that you scarcely could spare her for a month, 
in the spring, and perhaps Tommy after his measles ; 
but a visit to York would do them good, and estab- 
lish their expanding minds, ma’am.” 


as he would 


every 


must love to see, if 


roway, I with vou most 


revere should see 
lla, 


rhinent 


“Mr. Mordacks, | know not where we may be then 
it anvthipg that you desire is a law to us.” 

“Well said! Beautifully said! But I trust, my 
dear madam, that you will be here. Indeed, it would 
never Or rather, I should 
put it thus—for the purposes of justice, and for oth 
er reasons also, it is most important that you should 
not leave this place. 
that, | hope? Unless, of course, unless you find the 
memories too painful. 


Bi 


do for vou to go away. 


At least you will promise me 


And even so, vou might find 
comfort in some inland house, not far.” 

“ Many people might not like to stop,” the widow 
answered, simply; “but to me it would be a 
I sit, in the evening, by the win- 
Whenever there is light enough to show 
the sea, and the beach is fit for landing on, it seems 


pain to go away 


dow here 


to my eves that I can see the boat, with my husband | 


standing up in it. He had a majestic way of stand 


ing, with one leg more up than the other, sir, through 
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worse | 


one of his daring exploits ; and whenever I se 
he is just like that; and the little children in 
kitchen peep and say, ° Here’s daddy coming at la 
we can tell by mammy’s eyes ;’ and the bigger 
say,* Hush! You might know better,’ ni 
again, wondering which of them is right; an 
there is nothing but the clouds and sea. Still. « 
it is over, and I have cried about it, it does me 
tle good every time. 


{ 


1 | 
lt 


I seem to be nearer to ¢ 
levy, as my heart falls quietly into the will otf 
Lord.” 

‘No doubt of it whatever. I ean thoroughly 
derstand it, although there is not a bit of resic 
tion in me. I felt that sort of thing, to some « 
when I lost my angelic wife, ma’am, though nat 
ly departed toa sphere more suited for her At 
often seem to think that still I hear her voice 
a coal comes to table in a well-dish. Life, Mrs. ( 
roway, is no joke to bandy back, but trouble to 
shared, And none share it fairly but the hus 
and the wife, ma’am.” 

‘You make it very hard for me to get my words 
she said, without minding that her 


tears ran dow 
so long as she spoke clearly l 


‘Tam not of the lof 
sort, and understand no laws of things: though n 
husband was remarkable for doing so. He took a 
the trouble of the taxes off, though my part was 1 
pay for them. And in every other way he was 
wonder, sir; not at all because now he is gone al 
That would be my last motive.” 

* He was a wonder, a genuine wonder,” Morda: 
replied, without irony. ‘‘ He did his duty, ma’a 
with zeal and ardor; a shining example upon ver 
little pay. 


I fear that it was his integrity and zea 
truly British character and striking sense of dis« 
pline, that have so sadly brought him to—to the cor 
dition of an example.” 

* Yes, Mr. Mordacks, it was all that. He never 
could put up with a lazy man, as anybody, to liv: 
must have to do. He kept all his men, as I used t 

| do our children, to word of command, and no answe 
Honest men like it; but wicked men fly out. And 
all along we had a very wicked man here.” 

“So I have heard from other 
| deceiver of women, a skulk,a dog. I have met 
many villains; and Tam not hot. But my tenden 
| is to take that fellow by the throat with both hands, 
and throttle him. Having thoroughly accomplished 
that, I should prepare to sift the evidence. Unsci 
entific, illogical, brutal, are such desires, as you need 
not tell me. And yet, madam, they are manly. [| 
hate slow justice ; I like it quick—gquick, or none at 
all, I say, so long as it is justice. 


good authority—-a 


Wil 


Creeping justic: 
| is, to my mind, little better than slow revenge. My 
opinions are not orthodox, but I hope they do not 
frighten you.” 
“They do indeed, sir; or at least your face does; 
though I know how quick and just you are. He is 
| a bad man—too well 1 know it—but, as my dear hus 
| band used to say, he has a large lot of children.” 
| * Well, Mrs. Carroway, I admire you the more, for 
considering what he has not considered, Let us put 
aside that. The question is—guilty or not guilty ? 
If he is guilty, shall he get off, and innocent men b« 
| hanged for him? Six men are in jail at this pres- 
ent moment for the deed which we believe he did. 
Have they no wives, no fathers and mothers, no 
| children—not to speak of their own lives? The 
| case is one in which the Constitution of the realm 
must be asserted. Six innocent men must die un- 
less the crime is brought home to the guilty one. 
| Even that is not all as regards yourself. You may 





ife, but you are bound to 
seven times over for 


t care for vour own ] 
easure it the sake of 


While John Cadman is 
i nobody hanged instead of him, your li 


your 
en children. large, 
fe is in 
He knows that you know him, and 
He has tried to scare 
and the fright caused vour sad illness. I 
e reason to believe that 
Oo from the me 
cht, and that of your dear children 
rse than the devil himself 
yw, and your interest also ?” 


] 


il, ma’am., 


ve denounced him. you into 


Ye, by scattering 


cralty 
rh} 


=, concealed ors your sad 
If so, he is 
Do vou see vour duty 


Mrs. Carroway nodded gently. Her strength of 

i was not come back yet, after so much illness 
baby lay now on its father’s breast, and the 

ther’s had been wild for it 

[am sorry to have used harsh words,’ resumed 


lacks: “ but Lalways have todo so. They seem 
nut things clearer; and without that, where would 
2 Now I will not tire 


ask a needless question 


isiness be vou if I can help 
What provocation 
id this man? What fanciful cause for spite, I 


n? 


nor 


“Oh, none, Mr. Mordacks, none whatever. My 
ishand rebuked him for being worthless, and a liar, 
latraitor; and he threatened to get him removed 
om the force; and he gave him 
trom t cliff—but what little 
rely for his good.” 
wel) And, af 
rd to threaten him ?” 
Many times, in a most malicious way, when he 
cht that he not heeded. The other 
ear to bear witness. But my Gerald 
ird him,” 
here eould be no better witness 


i little throw down 


he Was done 
ai 
s, I see, ter that, 


was Cadman ever 


was men 


ine has 
A : 
ly a pretty little girl, tells wonderfully with 
ry. than 
Thousands of men threaten, and do nothing, 
iecording to the proverb. A still more important 
voint did the muskets in the boat 
2? They were all returned to the station, I pre 
. Were they all returned with their charges in 


mm? 


But we must have a great deal more 


is—how come 
me 


‘I am sure I can not sav how that was 

is nobody to attend to that. 
veen lost altogether.”’ 

“One of the guns never came 
lacks almost shouted. 


There 
But one of them had 
back at all!” Mor 
“Whose gun was it that 
did not come back ?” 

* How can we say? There was such confusion 


My husband would never let them nick the guns, as 


they do at some of the stations, for every man to | 


know his own, 
his own, I believe. 
home his 


But in spite of that, each man had 

Cadman declares that he brought 
; and nobody contradicted him. But if I 
saw the guns, I should know whether Cadman’s is 
among them.” 

“How can you possibly pretend to know that, 
ma'am? English ladies can do almost anything. 
But surely you never served out the guns ?” 

‘““No, Mr. Mordacks. But I have cleaned them. 
Not the inside, of course; that I know nothing of ; 
and nobody sees that, to be offended. But several 
times I have observed, at the station, a disgraceful 
quantity of dust upon the guns—dust and rust and 
miserable blotches, such as bad girls leave in the 
top of a fish-kettle ; and I made Charley bring them 
down, and be sure to have them empty ; because they 
were so unlike what I have seen on board of the ship 


where he won his glory, and took the bullet in his | 


nineteenth rib.” 
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was done 


443 


“My deat adam, a frame 
had! But this is most instructive 
aldine What a worthy 
A lady who could handk 


n what he must have 


No wonder Get 
is brave 


wife for a naval 


hero! cuns !” 
‘I knew, sir, quite 
ar 
gun go oft 
could tr 
touched one 


match to the 


rom early years, having lived 


large al, 
} 


a very arsel that noth 


ing can make a 
it And I 


»tothat; and before | 


is 
ist mv husband to se 
of them I made 
touch-hole. An 
to polish them, from having su 
at my 


because 


un tiere 


38 something 


gy in 


1 brimstone 


lm puta 
I 
foun 


d it So pleasant 


h 
il 
iwicked things quite 
1 notice 
One of them had 
a verv curious tangle of veins on the left cheek 
hind the trigger; and I just had been doit 
| children’s tea what they call ‘ 
acle trickled (like a maze) upon the bread ; ar 
my said, * Look here! it 
And so it was; 


merey. The wood was what most, 


of understanding chairs 

y for 

erinkly-crankly 

id Ton 
this 

just the same pattern on the 


is the verv same upon 
gun.’ 
wood! And while I was doing it Cadman ca 
,and said, ‘I want my gun, 
I never shoot with no other gun than that 
Captain says I little 
And so | always called it *Cadman’s gun.’ 
I have not able to think But if 
that gun is lost, ] shall know who it was that lost 
a gun that dreadful night.” 
* All this is most strictly to the pu 
Mordacks, 
| 


Tht i}, 
his low 


missus ; 


in surly way 


may shoot a sea-pve, for the 
ones.’ 


been much vet. 


rpose,” answered 
and may prove most important We 
never hope to get those six men off, without 


throwing most grave suspicion elsewhere ; 


eou 
and un 
less we can get those six men off, their captain will 
come and surrender himself, and be hanged, to a dead 
I doubted his carrying the sense of right 
so far, until I reflected upon his birth, dear madam 
He belongs, as I may tell you now, to a very ancient 
family, a race that would run their heads into a noose 
out of pure obstinacy, rather than skulk off. Tam 
of very myself, though I never take 
pride in the matter, beeause I have seen more harm 
than good of it. 


certainty. 


ancient race 


I always learned Latin at school 
so quickly through being a grammatical example of 
descent. According to our pedigres s Caius Calput 
| nius Mordax Naso was the Governor of Britain undet 

Pertinax. My name means ‘ biting’: and bite I can, 
In 
the present case I shall not bite yet, but prepare my 


self for doing so. 


whether my dinner is before me, or my enemy 


I watch the proceedings of the 

government, who are sure to be slow, as well as blun 
| dering. There has been no appointment to this com 
mand as ve t, because of so many people Wanting it 
| This patched-up peace, which may last about six 
months (even if it is ever signed), is producing con 
You have an old fool put in 
charge of this station till a proper successor is ap- 
pointed 


fusion evervwhere 


“He is not like Captain Carroway, sir. But that 
concerns me little gut I do wish, for my chil 

| dren’s sake, that they would send a little money.” 
“On no account think twice of that. That ques- 
| tion is in my hands, and affords me one of the few 
pleasures I derive from business 
no sort of obligation about it 
authority 


now, 


You are undet 
I am acting under 
A man of exalted position and high of 

fice—but never mind that till the proper time comes ; 
| only keep vour mind in perfect rest, and attend to 

your children and yourself. Lam obliged to proceed 

very warily, but you shall not be annoyed by that 
| scoundrel. I will provide for that before I leave; 
also I will see the guns still in store, without letting 
anybody guess my motive. I have picked up a very 
| sharp fellow here, whose heart is in the business 
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thoroughly; for one of the prisoners is his twin 


brother, and he lost his poor sweetheart through 
Cadman’s villainy—a young lass who used to pick 
He will see that the rogue 
does not give us the slip, and I have looked out for 
that in other ways as well. Iam greatly afraid of 
tiring you, my dear madam; but have you any other 
thing to tell me of this Cadman ?” 

“No, Mr. Mordacks, CXCE pt a whole quantity of 


mussels, or something. 


little things that tell a great deal to me, but to | 


anybody else would have no sense. 
of his looks, and turns, and habits, and tricks of 


seeming neither the one thing nor the other, and | 


jWmpMng all the morning, When the last man was 
hanged—” 
“Did he do that, madam? Are you quite sure ?” 
“] had it on the authority of his own wife. He 


heats her, but still she can not understand him. | 


You may remember that the man to be suspended 
was brought to the place where—where—” 
“Where he earned his doom. It is quite right. 
Things of that sort should be done upon a far more 
liberal scale. Example is better than a thousand 
precepts. 
a country. I have brought some medicine for brave 
Tommy from our Dr, Stirbacks. Be sure that you 


stroke his throat when he takes it, Boys are such 
rogues— di 


“Well, Mr. Mordacks, I really hope that I know 


how to make my little boy take medicine !” 
inicio 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
SHORT SIGHS, AND LONG ONES, 


Now it came to pass that for several months this 
neighborhood, whi h had beeun to regard Mr. Mor- 
dacks as its tutelary genius—so great is the power 
of bold energy—lost him altogether ; and with brief 
lamentation began to do very well without him. So 
fugitive is vivacious stir, and so well content is the 
general world to jog along in its old ruts. The 
Flamborough butcher once more subsided into a 
piscitarian; the postman, who had been driven off 
his legs, had time to nurse his grain again; Widow 
Tapsy relapsed into the very worst of taps, having 


none to demand good beverage; and a new rat, sev- 


enfold worse than the mighty net-devourer (whom | 
Mordacks slew; but the chronicle has been cut out, | 
for the sake of brevity), took possession of his gal- | 
All Flamborough yearn- | 


leries, and made them pay. 
ed for the “gentleman as did things,” 
rather of the 
immemorial converse with the sea, 


itself being 


But the man 


of dry hand-and-heel activity came not, and the | 


lanes forgot the echo of his Roman march. 
The postman (with a wicked endeavor of hope to 


heget faith from sweet laziness) propagated a loose | 


report that Death had claimed the general factor, 
through fear of any rival in activity. 
did not put it so, beeause his education was too good 
for long words to enter into it; but he put his mean- 
ing in a shorter form than a smattering of distant 
tongues leaves to us. The butcher (having doubt 
of death, unless by man administered) kicked the 
postman out of his expiring shop, where large hooks 
now had no sheep for bait; and Widow Tapsy, filled 
with softer liquid form of memory, was so upset by 
the letter-man’s tale that she let off a man who owed 
four gallons, for beating him as flat as his own bag. 
To tell of these things may take time, but time is 


For instance, | 


Let us be thankful that we live in such | 


contemplative vein, which flows from | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| severe that not a breath of time was left him for 
} 
| 
| 
ie | 
[he postman | 
| 





| thoroughly well spent if it contributes a trifle tow 


some tendency, on anybody’s part, to hope that th 
used to be, even in this century, such a thing < 
tude, 

But why did Mr. Mordacks thus desert his favorit 
quest and quarters, and the folk in whom he to 
most delight—because so long inaccessible? ‘J 





reason Was as sound as need be: important busine 
of his own had called him away into Derbyshi 
Like every true son of stone and crag, he rev 


an annual scratch against them, and hoped to 1 

} among them when the itch of life was over. 
now he had hopes of even more than that—of ow 
ing a good house and fair estate, and henceforth ex- 
erting his remarkable powers of agency on his own 
behalf. For his cousin, Calpurnius Mordacks, 1 
head of the family, was badly ailing, and having | 
his only son in the West Indies, had sent for this 
kinsman to settle matters with him. His offer was 
generous and noble; to wit, that Geoffrey should 
take, not the property alone, but also his second 
| cousin, fair Calpurnia, though not without her full 
consent, Without the lady, he was not to have the 
land, and the lady’s consent must be secured before 
| her father ceased to be a sound testator, 

Now if Calpurnia had been kept in ignorance of 
this arrangement, a man possessing the figure, de- 
cision, stature, self contidence, and other high attri- 
butes of our Mordacks, must have triumphed in a 
week at latest. But with that candor which appears 
to have been so strictly entailed in the family, Col- 
onel Calpurnius called them in; and there (in the 
presence of the testator and of each other) they were 
fully apprised of this rather urgent call upon thei: 
best and most delicate emotions. And the worst 
of it was (from the gentleman’s point of view), that 
| the contest was unequal. 


The golden apples were 
not his to cast, but Atalanta’s. The lady was to 
have the land, even without accepting love. More- 
over, he was fifty per cent. beyond her in age, and 
Hymen would make her a mamma without invoca- 
tion of Lucina. But highest and deepest woe of all, 
most mountainous of obstacles, was the lofty sky 
line of his nose, inherited from the Roman. If the 
lady’s corresponding feature had not corresponded— 
in other words, if her nose had been chubby, snub, 
or even Greek—his bold bridge must have served 





him well, and even shortened access to rosy lips and 
tender heart. 


But, alas! the fair one’s nose was 


also of the fine imperial type, truly admirable in it- 
self, but (under one of nature’s strictest laws) coy 
of contact with its own male expression, Love, 
whose joy and fierce prank is to buckle to the plated 
pole ill-matched forms and incongruous spirits, did 
not fail of her impartial freaks. Mr. Mordacks had 
to cope with his own kin, and found the conflict so 


anybody's business but his own, 

If luck was against him in that quarter (although 
he would not own it yet), at York and Flamborough 
it was not so. No crisis arose to demand his pres- 

ence; no business went amiss because of his hav- 
ing to work so hard at love. There came, as there 
sometimes does in matters pressing, tangled, and ex- 
asperating, a quiet period, a gentle lull, a haleyon 
time when the jaded brain reposes, and the heart 
| may hatch her own mares’-nests, Underneath that 
| tranquil spell lay fond Joe and Bob (with their cash 
| to spend), Widow Precious (with her beer laid in), 
and Widow Carroway, with a dole at last extorted 
| from the government; while Anerley Farm was con- 
| tent to hearken the creak of wagon and the ring of 
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1 the rector of Flamborough once more re- 


ana 

1 in the bloodless war that breeds good-will. 
For Sir Dunean Yordas was a fine chess-player, 
manv Indian officers of that time were; and now 
he was coming to his proper temperature (aft 
of barbed stab of cold, and the 
of the seal of the seventy-seventh phial of 


ee months 


backs), in gratitude miraculous es 


To 


netrative 


he did his very best to please everybody, 
Upround he was an agreeable and_ pe 
to Mrs. Upround, : llant guest, with 
ud to Ja 
i deity combining the perfections of Jupiter, 
pbus, Mars, and Neptune (be of hi 
of to Flambor 

more largely speaking, a rht 


with a 


WON | 


rv for ¢ slice of bre 


very 
use ¢ 
; and 


downrl 


s vacht), 
lout any their drawbacks 
good sort 
ntleman, combining a smoke chaw—so 


inderstood cigars—and not above standing still 
1man to sav to him, 
before Mr. Mordacks left his client under Dr 
1’ had done to 
should not come of gOssip ; 
that issue is to pre 
Duncan Yordas, 
ce commanding way, among people who might 
vhat they pleased of him, desired 

here, and accepted it unwillingly. 
i Eng 


nuisance 


mes for some sense 


are, he his best provide 
iief ind the 
to prevent ‘Inde the 


Sir li 


having lived so long in 
no conceal 
But 
peepee Sarees 
ol 
brought home—from the 
that the Indian hero had beg the 
tter-known apostle of free trade. Yet it might 
been hard to persuade Sir Duncan to keep that 
t tact 


ler, or only a fugitive from 


wa mighty buzz without anv 


ot 


to be knowledge 


to himself, if his son had been only a 
oro i a fals¢ charge of 
ler. But that which struck him in the face, 
mas he was able to consider things, 

s son had fled and vanished, | 

es to meet their fate. “ 

’ exclaimed the sick man; “our family 
s law-abiding, and used to be large eattle- 
nthe slaving of a man in hot combat 
n I myself have done, and neve 


it 


was the fact 


The smuggling is a 


never 


t 
iter 


is no more 
felt the 
But to run away, and leave men to be hang 
ifter bringing them into the 


worse 
himself, is 
it the right sort of dishonor for a Yordas. If the 

surrenders, I shall be But 


that 


scrape 


pro id to own him 
with you, Mordacks, 
to know ‘ 


til he does that, I agre 
not deserve 
of the perhaps, and 
ignorance of free-trade questions, and 
If Robin Lyth had been di 
of circumstances, to rush 
nbrace constabular, would that have restore 
ther six men to family sinuosities ? Not a chance 
it father would it treble the pangs of | 
they enjoved themse lves—to feel that ; 
ihout their pledges to fortune from which the free 
Robin relieved them. Money was lodged and paid 
as punctual as the bank for the benefit of all their 
longings. 


who he is.’ 
, 


view ease was harsh 


some 


1: 


ish Justice 


iven, 
he heroie view 


into 


d the 


vhere 


There were times when the sailors grum 
1a little because they had no ropes to climb; but 
f any unfriendly rope impending they were too wise 
to have much fear. They knew had not 
the deed, and they felt assured that twelve good 
men would never turn round in their box to believe it 
Their captain took the same view of the case. 
Ile had very little doubt of their acquittal if they 
were defended properly ; and of that 
man than himself, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of free trade, Master Rideout of Malton, would take 
good care, if the money left with Dr. Upround failed 


hat thev 


| tery 


a far wealthier | 


of a widely e¢ 
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The surrender of Robin would 


simply hurt them, u 
less they were 


In that ¢ 
Sir Dunean did not understand these 
And Mor- 
dacks was no longer there to explain such questions 
n his sharp clear way. 
Being in this sadly di 


thoroughly delivere 


convicted, and ase he would 
- 
vield himself, 


points, and condemned his 1 unjustly. 


sappointe 1 state, ar j 
1 from that renal chi 


the leat! 


not 
ll (which the 
northeast wind, 


had inflicted), th 


coming ovet er of his valise, 


is gentleman, like mg-pendulous 
crape with the ventilators open, 

of little bird 

might be wi 


licate ins billing 


good, It 


must be wrong, and a foul slur upon fair 


dious 
something 
that Indian gold, on 


—to msinuate rauk 


“vague romance, contributed toward what can 
pass Miss Janetta I pround, up to this time ot 
life, had laughed at all the wanton tricks of ¢ 

that 


might 


ind whenever the married women told het 
time would be safe 


,and then she 


had aly 


i to come 


thei 


ered £O 


behavior, thev 
and do thei 
her to be 
laughed at 

her first symptom, and a 


going up the sti 


VaVS beeh oO 


And this 
the 


derstand 


home Washing 
made harder for mangled by very 
tribul he had 

ann Pe 


qui twayol 


noisy process with het 


which used to be a 
en a desire to K 
nd to 
day at 
to e 


now 
something of historv, an uc n turn of m 


ward soup. Sir Duncan basin every 


twelve o'clock, and Janett 


institution 


orders him 
strict 
led 


so far as to blow upot 


Stirbacks 


that 


on 


out with 


such zeal 
1 the sp 


while doing it In a word 


look nice 
time for many—being stricken, she 
manner of 
Sir Dunean Yordas receives 


toward her futurity in 


Strike, as the sweet women Is 


, 
Be 


vond her 
th 


ng faron 
vears, i 
is 


vehemence to } Cast 


existence mm experience an smiled 


ardor and short him, ar 


to see her go about, because she turned so li 
Then the pleasant agility of thought began to n 
him turn to a 


best of him in words 


swer it: and whenever she had 
her bright eves fell, as if 
had the worst ‘She doesn’t even know that 


is clever,” said the patient to himself, “and sh 
the first person I have met with yet who knov 
which side the itta is.’ 


The manner of those benighted times was to keep 


line Cale 


from voung ladies important secrets which seemed 
to be no concern of theirs 
been told 


Miss Upround had never 
what brought this visitor to Flamborough, 
and although she had plenty of 
never got any reward for it. 
Knew that Sir 


proper ¢ 
Only four Flamburians 
Dunean was Robin Lyth’s papa—or, 
is they would put it (having faster hold of the end 
of the stick next to them), that Robin Lyth was the 
son of Sir Dunean. And those 
cireumstanee, Robin Cockscroft and Joan his wife 
the rector the rectoress. Even Dr 


(organically inquisitive as he was, and 


urlosity, shi 


ot 


four were, bv fo 


and Stirbacks 
ill content to 
sniff at anv bottle with the cork 
of Mordacks and calm d V 
able to suspect a lot of things, but 
none of them; 


wd down ), by mas 
ol 
to 
and suspicion, accordit 


rector, was 


of 
if to its usual 
near the truth at all. Miss 
Upround, therefore, had no idea that if she became 
Lady Yordas, which she very sincerely longed to be, 
she would, by that event, be made the step-mother 
lebrated while her Indian 
hero, having no idea of her flattering regard as yet, 
was not bound to enlighten her upon that point. 


be sure 


manner, hever came 


smuggler; 
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At Anerley Farm the like ignorance prevailed ; ex- But, to come to common-sense—how was Mary 
cept that Mistress Anerley, having a quick turn for | Harry a-carrying on this afternoon ?” : 
romance, and liking to get her predictions confirmed, “Not so very bad, father; and nothing good ¢ 
recalled to her mind (and recited to her husband in | speak of. He kept on very well from the corne: 

far stronger language) what she had said, in the clo- | his eyes; but she never corresponded, so to speu 
ver-blossom time, to the bravest man that ever lived, | —same as—you know.” : 

the lamented Captain Carroway. Captain Carro- | “The same as you used to do when you was y: 
way’s dauntless end, so thoroughly betitting his ex- | Well, manners may be higher stylish now. Did 
traordinary exploits, for which she even had his own | ask her about the hay-rick Y” 

authority, made it the clearest thing in all the world “That he did. Three or four times over: exact 
that every word she said to him must turn out Bible- | as vou said it to him. He knew that was how 
true. And she had begged him—and one might be | got the upper hand of me, according to your men 
certain that he had told it, as a good man must, to | ry, but not mine; and he tried to do it the very san 
his poor dear widow—not to shoot at Robin Lyth; | way; but the Lord makes a lot of change in th 
because he would get a thousand pounds, instead of | years of time. Mary quite turned her nose up at 
a hundred for doing it. She never could have dream- | any such riddle, and he pulled his spotted hand 

ed to find her words come true so suddenly ; but here | chief out of that new hat of his, and the fagot ney 
was an Indian Prince come home, who employed the | saw fit to heed even the color of his poor red cheeks 
most pleasant-spoken gentleman; and he might | Stephen, you would have marched off for a week if 
Know who it was he had to thank that even in the | I had behaved to you so.” 

cave the captain did not like to shoot that long-lost “And the right way too; I shall put him up to 
heir; and from this time out there was no excuse | that. Long sighs only leads to turn-up noses, Hi 
for Stephen if he ever laughed at anything that his | plays too knuckle-down at it. You should go « 
wife said. Only on no account must Mary ever hear | with your sweetheart very mild at first ; just a-fi 
of it; for a bird in the hand was worth fifty in the | ing for her finger-tips; and emboldening of her to 
bush; and the other gone abroad, and under accusa- | believe that you are frightened, and bringing her to 
tion, and very likely born of a red Indian mother. peep at you as if you was a blackbird, ready to pop 
Whereas Harry Tanfield’s father, George, had been | out of sight. That makes ’em wonderful curio 
as fair as a foal, poor fellow; and perhaps if the | and eager, and sticks you into ‘em, like prickly spi: 
church books had been as he desired, he might have | ach. But you mustn’t stop too long like that. You 
kept out of the church-vard to this dav. must come out large, as a bull runs up to gate; and 

* And me init,” the farmer answered, with a laugh | let them see that you could smash it if you liked, 
—“‘ dead for love of my wife, Sophy; as wouldn’t’a | but feel a goodness in your heart that keeps you 
been my wife, nor drawn nigh upon fi’ pounds this | out of mischief. And then they comes up, and they 
very week for feathers, fur, 20d ribbon stuff. Well, | savs, ‘ poor fellow!” 
well, George would ’a come again, to think of it. “Stephen, I do not approve of such expressions, 
How many times have I seen him go with a six- | or any such low opinions. You may know how you 
pence in the palm of *s hand, and think better of | went on. Such things may have answered once ; 
the king upon it, and worser of the poor chap as | because of your being—yourself, you know. But 
were worn out, like the tail of it! Then back fo Marv, although she may not have my sense, must 
the sixpence into George's breeches; and out | have her own opinions. And the more you talk of 
comes my shilling to the starving chap, on the sly, | what we used to do—though I never remember your 
and never mentioned. But for all that, I think, | trotting up, like a great bull roaring, to any kind of 
like enow, old George mought ’a managed to get up | gate—the less I feel inclined to force her. And 
to heaven.” who is Harry Tanfield, after all?” 

“Stephen, I wish to hear nothing of that. The “We know all about him,” the farmer answered ; 
question concerns his family, not ours, as Providence | “and that is something to begin with. His land is 
has seen fit to arrange. Now what is your desire to | worth fifteen shillings an acre less than ours, and 
have done with Mary? William has made his great | full of kid-bine. But, for all that, he ean keep a 
discovery at last; and if we should get the £10,000, | family, and is a good home-dweller. However, lik« 
nobody need look down on us.” the rest of us, in the way of women, he must bid 

**T should like to see any one look down on me,” | his bolt, and bode it.” 

Master Anerley said, with his back set straight; ‘a’ “Father,” the mistress of the house replied, ‘1 
mought do so onee, but a’ would be sorry afterward. | shall never go one step out of my way to encourag: 
Not that I would hinder him of ’s own way; only | a young man who makes you speak so lightly of 
that he better keep out of mine. Sometimes, those vou owe so much to, Harry Tanfield may take 
you go thinking of your own ideas, you never seem | his chance for me.” 

to bear in mind what my considerations be.” “So a’ may for me, mother—so a’ may for me. 

“ Because you can not follow out the quickness of | If a’ was to have our Mary, his father George would 
the way I think. You always acknowledge that, my | be coming up between us, out of his peace in church- 
ig yard, more than he doth a’ready; and a’ comes too 
much a’ready.—Why, poppet, we were talking of 
you—fie, fie, listening !’ 





when 


dear 

“Well, well. Quick churn spoileth butter. Like 
Willie with his perpetual motion. What good to 
come of it, if he hath found out? And a’ might, if “No, now, father,” Mary Anerley answered, with a 
ever a body did, from the way he goeth jumping | smile at such a low idea; “you never had that to 
about forever, and never hold fast to anything. <A | find fault with me, I think. And if you are plotting 
nice thing ‘twould be for the fools to say, perpetual | against me for my good—as mother loves to put it— 


motion come from Anerley Farm!” it would be the best way to shut me out before you 
“You never will think any good of him, Stephen, | begin to do it.” 

because his mind comes from my side. But wait till “Why, bless my heart and soul,” exclaimed the 

you see the £10,000.” farmer, with a most crafty laugh—for he meant to 


“That I will; and thank the Lord to live so long. | kill two birds with one stone—‘“if the lass hathn’t 
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r own dear mother’s tongue, and the very same 
rning things! There never hath been such 
time as this here. The childer tell us what to do, 
ther mothers tell us what not to do. Better 
the business off my hands, and sell all they 
is is rotting. Women is cheats, and would 
nt ‘em sound, with the best to the top of the 
But mind you one thing—if I retires from 
like Brother Popplewell, I shall expect to 
pported ; cheap, but very substantial.” 
Marv. vou are wicked to sav such things,’ Mis- 


s Anerley began, as he went out, 


when vou 
v that vour dear father is such a substantial 
t man 


——_~>——_ 


CHAPTER XLIX 

A BOLD ANGLER 

Asif in vexation at being thwarted by one branch 
family, Cupid began to work harder at the 
mong the moors and mountains, Not that 
my lady Philippa or gentle Mistress Carnaby 
ck into the snares of youth, but rather that 
contemptuous of age, leaped up, and detied 


body but itself, and cried tush to its own 


For as soon as the trance of snow was gone, and 
1. emboldened to behold itself again, 
1 genial place s; and the timid step of peep 


spring awoke a sudden flutter in the breast of 


smiled 





and streams (having sent their broken anger 
the sea) were pleased to be murmuring clearly 


ind enjoyed their own flexibility; and even 





nm mountains and menacing crags allowed soft 
t to play with them—at such a time prudence 
1 very narrow house-room in the breast of young 
Lal lot, otherwise * Pet.” 
If Prudence be present, no Divinity is absent,” 
h authority; but the author of the 
rb must have first excluded Love from the list 


ling to hi 


Pet’s breast, or at any rate his chest, 


divinities 


crown under the expansive enormity of love ; 


liver, moreover (which, according to poets, both 
tin and Greek, is the « special throne of love), had 


Ken lits proceedings, from the exereis he took : 
un the same eause, his calves inereased so largely 
rate buttons 


it even Jordas could not pull the a 


of his gaiters through their holes. lh 


1 flesh, muscle, bone, and digestion, and othet 


1 a word, h 


eat bodily blessings, from the power believed by 

poets to upset and annihilate every one of them. 
wwever, this proves nothing anti-poetical, for the 
ence of that vouth was to contradict experience 
« Jordas had never, in all his born days, not even 
i the thick of the snow-drift, found himself more i 
puzzle than now; and he could not even fly for 
lvice in this matter to Lawyer Jellicorse. The 
first great gift of nature, expelled by education, is 


gratitude. 


A child is full of gratitude, or at least 
is got the room for it; but no full-grown mortal, 
ilter rood « lucation, has been known to keep the 
idiments of thankfulness. But Jordas had a stock 
f 


if it—as much as can remain to any one superior to 


the making of a cross. 


Now the difficulty of it was that Jordas called to 


mind, every morning when he saw snow, and after 
ward when he saw anything white, that he must have 
required a grave, and not got it (in time to be any 
good to him), without the hard labor, strong endur- 


ance, and brotherly tendance of the people of the 


rill. Even the three grand fairy gifts of Lawyer 
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Jellicorse himself might seareely have saved him, 
although they were no less than as follows, in virtue 
the tip of a tongue that had never told a lie (because 
it belonged to a bullock slain young), a flask of old 
Scotch whiskey, and a horn comfit-box of Irish snuff. 
All these three had stood him in good stead, es- 
pecially the last, which kept him wide-awake, and 
enabled him to sneeze a vellow hole in the drift 
whenever it threatened to ingulf his beard. With 
out those three he could never have got on; but 
Bat and Maunder of the gill had not come to his 
Not only did they 


with all the three, he could never have got out, if 
succor in the very nick of time 
work hard for hours under the guidance of Saracen 
(who was ready to fly at them if they left off), but 
when at length they 


came on Jordas, in his last ex 


haustion, with the good horse rubbing up his chin 
to make him warmer, they did a sight of things, 
which the good Samaritan, having finer climate, was 
enabled to dispense with. And when they had set 
him on his legs again, finding that he could not use 


them yet, they hoisted him on the back of Maundet 
who was strong; 
ended at the little cottage in the gill. But the kind 


and the whole of that expedition 


ness of the inhabitants was only just beginning ; for 
vhen Jordas came to himself he found that his off 
foot—as Marmaduke would have ealled it—the one 


Vhich iden with a northeast aspect, was froz 





as a hammer, and as blue as a pistol ban 
rel. Mrs. Bart happened to have seen such cases in 
her native country, and by her skillful treatment 
ind never-wearying care, the poor fellow’s foot was 
saved and cured, though at one time he despaired of 
it. Marmaduke also was restored, and sent home 


to his stable some days before his rider was In a 


condition to mount him 
In return for all these benefits, how could the 
l ro and say 





logman, without being worse than a dog 
to his ladies that mischief was breeding between 
heir heir and a poor girl who lived in a corner of 
their land ? If he had been ungrateful, or in any 


way a sneak, he might have found no trouble in this 





thing: but being, as he was, an honest, noble-heart 
ed fellow, he battled severely in his mind to set up 
the standard of the proper side to take. For such 
matters Pet cared not one jot. Crafty as he was, 
he could never understand that Jordas and Well 


drum were not the same man, one half working out 


of-doors, and the other in For him it was enough 
that Jordas would not tell, probably because he was 
afraid to do so, and Pet resolved to make him useful, 


For Lancelot Carnaby was very sharp indeed in es- 


pying what suited his purpose His set purpose was 





to marry Insie Bart, in whom he had sense enough 
to perceive his better, in every respect but money 
und birth, in which two he was before her, or at any 
He was proud, as need be, of his 
station in life; but he reasoned—if the | 
ted, he might 


that his wife would rise to his rank, 


rate supposed SO, 
ocess of 


his mind was reason—that bei 





please himself ; 
instead of lowering him; that her father was a man 
of edueation and a gentleman, although he worked 
with his own hands; and that Insie was a lady, 
though she went to fill a pitcher 

For one happy fact the youth deserved some cred- 
it, or rather, perhaps, his youth deserved it for him. 
He was madly in love with Insie, and his passion 
could not be of very high spiritual orde but the 
idea of obtaining her dishonorably never occurred 


He knew her to be 





to his mind for one moment. 
better, purer, and nobler than himself in every way ; 
ind he felt, though he did not want to feel it, that 
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her nature gave a lift to his. Insie, on the other 


| 


| 


hand, began to like him better, and to despise him | 


less and less; his reckless devotion to her made its 
wav; and in spite of all her common-sense, his beau- 
ty and his lordly style had attractions for her young 
romance, And at last her heart began to bound, like 
his, when they were together. “ With all thy faults, 
I love thee still,’ was the loose condition of her 
youthful mind. 

Into every combination, however steep and deep 
be the gill of its quiet incubation, a number of peo- 
ple and of things peep in, and will enter, like the 
cuckoo, at the glimpse of a white feather, or even 
without it, unless beak and claw are shown. And 
now the intruder into Pet’s love nest had the right 


His desire was, not to let a day go by without . 
and touch of Insie. These were not to be had a 
moment’s notice, nor even by much care; and { 
times out of six he failed of so much as a elimps 
or a word of her. For the weather and the time 
year have much to say concerning the course of 1 
very truest love, and worse than the weather its 


| too often is the cloudy caprice of maiden mind 


to look in, and to pull him out, neck and crop, un- | 


iess he sat there legally. Whether birds discharge 
fraternal duty is a question for Notes and (Jueries 
even in the present most positive age. Sophocles 
savs that the clever birds feed their parents and 
their benefactors, and men ascribe piety to them in 
fables, as a needful ensample to one another. 

Be that as it mav, this Maunder Bart, when his 
rather slow attention was once aroused, kept a sharp 
watch upon his voung landlord’s works. It was 
lucky for Pet that he meant no harm, and that Maun- 
der had contemptuous faith in him; otherwise In- 
sie’s brother would have shortly taken him up by his 
gaiters, and softly beaten his head in against a rock. 
For Mr. Bart’s son was of bitter, morose, and almost 
savage nature, silent, moody, and as resolute as death. 


Insie’s father must have known what attraction 
drew this youth to such a cold unfurnished x; 
and if he had been like other men, he would ‘ it 
have nipped in the bud this passion, or, for self 
reasons, fostered it. But being of large theoreti: 
mind, he found his due outlet in giving advice 

It is plain at a glance that in such a case the moth 
er is the proper one to give advice, and the fat} 
the one to act strenuously. But now Mrs. Bart, 
was a very good lady, and had gone through a w« 
of trouble from the want of money—the which 
had cast away for sake of something better—car 
to the forefront of this pretty little business, as In- 
sie’s mother, vigorously. 

* Christophare,” she said to her husband, “not oft 
en do I speak, between us, of the affairs it is wise to 
let alone. But now of our dear child Inesa it is just 
that I should insist something. Mandaro, which you 
call English Maunder, already is destroyed for life } 
the magnitude of your good mind. It is just that 
his sister should find the occasion of reversion to h I 


| proper grade of life. For you, Christophare, I have 


He resented and darkly repined at the loss of posi- | 


tion and property of which he had heard, and he 
scorned the fine sentiments which had led to nothing 
at all substantial, It was not in his power to de- 
spise his father, for his mind felt the presence of 
the larger one; but he did not love him as a son 
should do; neither did he speak out his thoughts 
to anvbody beyond a few mutters to his mother, 
But he loved his gentle sister, and found in her a 
goodness which warmed him up to think about get- 
ting some upon his own account. 

Such thoughts, however, were fugitive, and Maun- 
der’s more general subject of brooding was the wrong 


he had suffered through his father. He was living | 


abandoned all, and have the good right to claim 
something from you. And the only thing that I cd 
mand is one—let Inesa return to the lady.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Bart, who had that sense of hu 
mor without which no man can give his property 
away, “I hope that she never has departed from it 
But, my dear, as you make such a point of it, I will 
promise not to interfere, unless there is any attempt 
to do wrong, and intrap a poor boy who does not 


| know his own mind. — Insie is his equal by birth and 


ind working like a peasant or a miner, instead of | 


having horses, and dogs, and men, and the right to 
kick out inferior people—as that baby Lancelot Car- 
naby had—for no other reason, that he could find, 
than the m: 
gone into the subject with his father long ago—for 





rnitude of his father’s mind. He had | 


Mr, Bart felt a noble pride in his convictions—and | 


the son lamented with all his heart the extent of 
his own father’s mind. In his lonely walks, heavy 
hours, and hard work—which last he never grudged, 
for his strength required outlet—he pondered con- 


tinually upon one thing, and now he seemed to see | 


a chance of doing it. The first step in his upward 
course would be Insie’s marriage with Lancelot. 

Pet, who had no fear of any one but Maunder, 
tried crafty little tricks to please him; but instead of 
earning many thanks, got none at all, which made 
him endeavor to improve himself. Mr. Bart’s opin- 
ion of him now began to follow the course of John 
Smithies’s, and Smithies looked at it in one light 
only (ever since Pet so assaulted him, and then trust- 
ed his good-will across the dark moors), and that 
light was that “when you come to think of him, you 
mustn’t be too hard upon him, after all.” And one 
great excellence of this youth was that he cared not 
a doit for general opinion, so long as he got his own 
special desire. 


education, and perhaps his superior in that which 
comes foremost nowadays—the money. Dream not 
that he is a great catch, my dear; I know more of 
that matter than you do, It is possible that he may 
stand at the altar with little to settle upon his bride 
except his bright waistcoat and gaiters.” 

“Tush, Christophare! You are, to my mind, al- 
ways an enigma.’ 

“That is as it should be, and keeps me interest- 
ing still, But this is a mere boy and girl romance. 
If it meant anything, my only concern would be to 
know whether the boy was good. If not, I should 
promptly kick him back to his own door.” 

“From my observation, he is very good—to attend 
to his rights, and make the utmost of them.” 

Mr. Bart laughed, for he knew that a little hit at 
himself was intended; and very often now, as his 
joints began to stiffen, he wished that his youth bad 
been wiser. He stuck to his theories still; but his 
practice would have been more of the practicai 
kind, if it had come back to be done again. But his 
children and his wife had no claim to bring up any- 
thing, because everything was gone before he un- 
dertook their business. However, he obtained re- 
proach—as always seems to happen—for those do- 
ings of his early days which led to their existence. 
Stull, he liked to make the best of things, and laugh- 
ed, instead of arguing. 

For a short time, therefore, Lancelot Carnaby 
seemed to have his own way in this matter, as well 
as in so many others. As soon as spring weather 


| unbound the streams, and enlarged both the spots 
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‘" CHAPTER L ging them. But for that idmirable fathe 
: must have known that the he lictated to me 
PRINCELY TREATMENT .s'was At a : ae 
: Philiy a t cra 1 pe Wi . E e A positive pret 
ips not purely Tree this 1s W nas i \ g ges | 
appened, while vou di o 3 Is - ‘ . + Tene k 


‘Madam, I assure you,” Mr. Jellicorss replied, | you as tlagrant dishonesty, a ise and wicked 
Vout. LXI.—No. ‘ 
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but that I must try to forgive and fo t l 
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ed wit R Sir Dunear Mr. Jellic ex 
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from P corse was desperately driven. H 
I ich of t ae ) { round the 1 » seek fo vir 
i He went to the wind 1 pre ed to s¢ 
¢ \ ments, and def knocking at or. But no help « 
9 must face it out himself; and Sir Duncan, w 
€ \ > 1D) I tl I t his ( olu ooked more stern than his 
EY a 
HP t ei k that before we proceed any further 
Ha r re tos | sa the VVE it last sitt down, and taking 
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Pe. 1 e than that, Mr o avoid litigation is very strong—aln 
Nie J I t you for « lly so—thoucgh the first thing cons 
I ba V t 1 anybody else to | by all of us naturally is the pocket of our client 
Vrs pil ‘Whether it will hold out, I suppos Sir D 
{oy i i 1 3 best bow, but was | ean Yordas departed from dignitv in saving this 
est im assumption und Was sorry as soon as 1ad sald it 
unt | “That is the vulgar impression about us, whic] 
I ve that stion,”’ Sir Dunean s is our duty to d in. But without losing time 
W 1 fa s to discuss that now. But | that question, let me ask, what shall I put down as 
q I s is the proper | your proposition, sir?” 
° c ifather I may desire 1 to pro “There is nothing to put down. That is just th 
: l f tion that 1 pursuance of | point I do nét come here with any formal pro} 
i his 1 tlement, which has for so many | sition. If that had been my object, I would have 
fi brought a lawyer. What I say is that I have t 
P \V | sure IT w 0 so, Sir Dunean Yordas } right to see that dee It forms no part of my sis 
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! ie) Court either of King’s | longs to me, it is my property, and only throug 
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st (y ( nh and 

} oth lark ind eht, for 1 3 

was ta he final turn, by the 

{ t, wher the sto 

tos But Sir Duncan’s eyes 

h of t to make out that gra 

t W t W | v thing that he 

t the ca for Jordas would never 

st W vy life was in him 

Sir Dur ng no knowledge of him, ex 

vi ul t the place, might 

ise the sword, without which 

ele Or failing that, a 

between two equally resolute men must 

1 hy aut and t part them, 

When t rs in came to the foot of the long 

| | ng up to the stronghold of his race, 

h st caught a glimpse of the car turning in at 
t I ! yurt 1 They have half an 
h s start of e,” he thought, as he drew up be 
hind a rock, that the house might not desery him ; 
f I le up in full view, | hurry the mischief 

r ppa will weleome me with the embers of my 
tit She n t suspect that the matter is so 


urgent. Nobody shall know that lam coming. For 
n v reasons I had better try the private road be- 
ee. ee 


CHAPTER LIT 


THE SCARFI 








JorDas, without suspicion of pursuit, had allowed 
no grass to grow under the feet of Marmaduke on 
the homeward way. His orders were to use all speed, 
to do as he had done at the lawyer’s private door, 
ind then, without baiting his horse, to drive back, 
reserving the nose-bag for some very humpy halting 
| There is no such man, at the present time 
( to carry out strict orders, as the Gogman Was, 
and the chance of there being such a one again 
diminishes by very rapid process. Marmaduke, as a 
horse, was of ial quality, reasoning not about his 
orders, but about the wav to do them, 

There was no special emergeney now, so far as my 
la P} | knew; but t manner of her mind 
was to lea no space between a resolution and its 

ition rhis is the way to go up in the world, 
or else to go down abruptly; and to her the latter 
W ! have been far better than to halt between 
two opinions. Her plan had been shaped and set 
night, and, like a reat ideas, was the simplest 
of the simple. And Jordas, who had inklings of his 
‘ though never admitted to confidence, knew how 
to « y out the outer part 
‘When the turbot comes,” she said to Welldrum, 
as soon as her long sight showed her the trusty Jor- 
das beginning the home ascent, “it is to be taken 
st out of the car, and to my sister’s sitting-room ; 
the « things Jordas will see to. I may be going 
for a little walk. But you will at once carry up the 


turbot Mrs. Carnaby’s appe tite is delicate.” 
The butler had his own opinion upon that inter 


esting subject. But in her presence it must be his 
ow Any attempt at enlargement of her mind by 
exchange of sentiment—such as Mrs. Carnaby per 
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Nill, pul V Square-toed men } 


Therefore We 


tress prepared for her intended exploit. S 
her beaver hat and mantle ready by the s 
loor—as a little quiet postern of her own was « 
ed—and in the heavy standing desk, or “ seereta 


I her private room she had stored a tlat bas 


rail, of stout flags, with a heavy clock we 


‘Much better to drown the wretched thing t 
i 


burn it,” she had been saying to hersel es 

ly at this time of vear, when fires are weak and t 
tale And parchment makes such a nasty sm 
Eliza might come in and suspect it. But the S 


is a trusty contidant.” 

Mistress Yordas, while sure that her sister (ha 
even more than herself at stake) would app 
even applaud her scheme, was equally sure t 
must be kept from her, both for its own sak: 
for hers. And the sooner it was done, the less t 





iza’s mind 





chance of disturbing poor 
The Searfe is a deep pool, supposed to have 
bottom (except, perhaps, in the very bowels of 
earth), upon one of the wildest head-waters of 
Tees. A strong mountain torrent from a des 
ravine springs forth with great ferocity, and so 
than put up with any more stabs from the 1 
earth, casts itself on air. For a hundred and tw 
feet the water is bright, in the novelty and the pow 
er of itself, striking out freaks of eccentric flashes 
and even little sun-bows, in fine weather. But tl 
triumph is brief; and a heavy retribution, creat 
by its viole nce, awaits below. From the tossing tur 


moil of the fall two white volumes roll away, wit! 


clash of waves between them, and sweeping 1 
the craggy basin, meet (like a snowy wreath) belo 
es flaked with fo 
All the middle is dark deep water, looking on 
watch for something to suck down. 
W hat better duty, o1 more pious, coul la hole lik 
| this perform, than that of swallowing up a lawyer 
or, if no suc h morsel offt red, the nat le ast a lawye r’s 
deeds? Many a sheep had been there ingulfed, and 


never saluted by her lambs again; and although 


and rush back in coiling edd 


lawyer by no means is a sheep (except in his clot! 
ing, and his eyes perhaps), yet his doings appear 
upon the skin thereof, and enhance its value mor 
than drugs of Tyre. And it is to be feared that 
some fleeced clients will not feel the horror w 
they ought to feel at the mode pursued by Mistress 
Yordas in the delivery of her act and deed. 

She came down the dell, from the private grounds 
of Seargate, with a resolute face, and a step of 
strength. The clock weight, that should know time 

| no more, was well imbosomed in the old deed-p: 

and all stitehed firmly in the tough brown frail, 
whose handles would help for a long strong ¢ 
Towering crags, and a ridge of jagged seaurs, s 
out the sunset, while a thicket of dwarf oak, and 
the never-absent bramble, aproned the yellow dugs 








of shale with brown. In the middle was the ealdron 

of the torrent, called the “ Scarfe,” with the sl 

trap-rock, which is green in the sunlight, like black 

night flung around it, while a snowy wreath of mist 

| (like foam exhaling) circled round the basined steep 
| or hovered over the chasm. 

Miss Yordas had very stanch nerves, but still, for 

| reasons of her own, she disliked this place, and never 

| came near it for pleasure’s sake, although in dry 


ee! 


| Summers, when the springs were low, the fury of the 
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: t ca 1 a loot-pat rhe | ol ey ¢ ( her cloak would Tetel thousand 
vil 1d » ¢ ) It ut to Te Vv t S lp) Ca tta A 1a ba | 1 of eth Y 
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3 50 t she had 1 een s | 
; of chance suspicions. But having thus | Is it safe to her? Certainly not, with her 
she we Lnott back, at r VW id like that; she n ( e ay CXY \ 
ears W he ca of them low me, mada I will not steal it. It rie 
\\ itary s 1ots i She ist 1 cus ( 
it, and t down t ep. a , \ The | however. though st n a stupor. kent 
sw of sheer rock, to breath and | her fingers « ed upon t indle of ' 
i l ! Old cast ( go | ind without sing Vv ( ‘ e could t mo 1 
vas t ry with tl \ { j Then the tit g¢ of fra ¢ - 1 Sir 
1 the Vhit mist I ( i moved Dunea esplied at ot | eh nt ~~ j the 
\ ts Silppe valis For the W : i ther . raised her head t his 1 turned 
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= (for the fourth had | 1 br ( ‘ e Tt gy ol \ 1) t t t, 
she planted the sole of | left foot on Philippa. What is | compa Ww I 
and swung herself for the needful cast Look up at 1 Don’t be afraid Surely 
A strong throw was needful to reach t ick wa you know Ol ot I 1) in, who 
' it never gave up anything ( oe Wel \ S f l I used 
yped in the foaming race, 1t might earried | to ! Kind to you when we were ¢ A nd 
ick to the heel of the fall. She was proud « t vhy should I alter fre it now I rem er when 
| strength, which was almost equal to that of a | you tum | the t t your knee 
muscular man, and her long arm swelled with the | was bleeding, and I tied 1 dock leaf and 
vigor of the throw Sut just when the weight | my handkerchief. Can remember? It was 
should have been delivered, and flown wit 1 hiss | primrose time.’ 
to the bottomless abyss, a loose flag of the handl To be sure I d s iid, looking up with 
twisted on her broken finger Instead of being | cheerfulness ind you ¢ 1 me all the way 
1. the bag fell back, struck her in the chest, and | home almost, and Eliza was dreadfully jealous 
threw her back, for the clock weight was a heavy That she Vays was, and ¥ not mu¢ better 
ne Her balance was lost, her feet flew up, s fell But now w i C yon i fe, and we need not 
n her baek, and the smooth beaver cloak began have I to do with 0 another » wel My 
sliding upon the slippery rock. Horrible death was | not to kill one another by trumpery squabbles about 
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property. Stay where you are for a moment, sister, | be voted a blockhead. Luckily the wars kee Dp pe 
| and you shall see the end of that.” ple from being too choice, when their pick go g 
; Sir Dunean took the bag, with the deed inside it, | ery minute. And this may stop the fuss, that comes 
i returned in three steps to the perilous shelf, and | from Scotland mainly, about universal distril 
; with one strong hurl sent forth the load, which cleft | —or some big words—of education. ‘Pet,’ \ 
7! the white mist, and sank forever in the waves of | call him, is a very clever fellow, with much m 
, the whirlpool. shape of words about him than ever I was bless: 
' ‘No one can prosecute me for that,” he said, re- | with. In spelling I saw that he was my master 
' turning with a smile, “though Mordacks may be ind so I tried him with geography, and all he knew 
much aggrieved. Now, Philiy pa, although Tean not | of India was that it takes its name from I) 
earry you well, from the additions time has made to | rubber!” 
and then on ** Now I call that clever of him,” said Miss Yordas 
“for I realiv might have forgotten even that B 
¢ } i prid al iI eem of Miss Yordas had the fatal defect in his education has been the want 
‘ ‘put both hands | of what you grow, chiefly in West India perhaps 


rst into a tlood the cane, Dunean, the sugar-cane. I have r¢ i 
about it; you can tell me nothing. You suck it, 1 
| smoke it, and you beat your children with it.” 
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* Well,” said Sir Duncan, who was not quite sure, 
CHAPTER $9LIILL. in the face of such authority, * I disremember; but 
a - . es perhaps they do in some parts, because the country 
3 : USE Seas eee lis so large. But it is not the ignorance of Pet | 
aR Sir Duncan Yorpas was a man of impulse, as al- | care for—such a fault is natural and unavoidah] 
| a most everv man must be who sways the wills of other | and who is there to pick holes in it? The In 
, if ; mit But he had not acted upon mere impulse in | knows a great deal more than I did at his agy 
ia castil uway his claim to Seargate. He knew that | cause he is so much younger, But, Philippa, 
wit. he could never live in that bleak spot, after all h less you do something with him, he will never be 
aig | years in India; he disliked the place, through his | gentleman.” 
af ther’s harshness; he did not care that any son of “Duncan, you are hard, You have seen so much 
e iis. who had lain under charge of a foul crime, and | “The more we see, the softer we become. 7 
i fled instead of meeting it, should become a‘ Yordas | one thing we harden against is lying—the seed, t 
‘4 of Seargate Hall,” although that description by no | root, and the substance of all vileness. Iam som 
1) “FT means involved any very strict equity of conduct. | to say your Pet is a liar,” 
Brit, & And besides these reasons, he had another, which “He does not always tell the truth, I know. B 
Es ; will appear very shortly. But whatever the second- | bear in mind, Duncan, that his mother did not insist 
rv motives were, it was a large and generous act. —and, in fact, she does not herself always—” 
Ap bike When Mrs. Carnaby saw her brother, she was sure |“ I know it; Iam grieved that it should come from 
Ay wie that he was come to turn her out, and went through | our side. I never cared for his father much, becaus 
Ata a series of states of mind natural to an adoring | he went against me; but this I will sav for hi 
te mother with a frail imagination of an appetite—as | Lance Carnaby would sooner cut his tongue out that 
' she poetically described it. She was not very swift | put it to a lie. When I am at home, my dealing 
} “a of apprehension, although so promptly alive to any- | are with fellows who could not speak the truth if 
ay fh thing tender, refined, and succulent. Having too | they tried for dear life, simply through want of pra: 
Ph eam | strong a sense of duty to be guilty of any generosi- | tice. They are like your lower class of hon rs 
4 , tv, she could not be lieve her then or thereafter, ers, but with infinitely more intelligence. 

; | that her brother had cast away anything at all, ex- | to teach poor Pet the first of all lessons ; ol 
ae cept a mere shred of a lawsuit. And without any | me to stop to do it is impossible. But will you try 
mals heed of chronology—because (as she justly inquired), | to save further disgrace to a scapegrace family, but 
a what two clocks are alike ?—she was certain that if | not a mean one ?”’ 
te he did anything at all to drive off those horrible law “T feel it as much as you do—perhaps more,” 
wie yers from the | » was no credit due to any | Miss Yordas answered, forgetting altogether about 
: : iit one but Pet noble way Pet looked at | the deed-box and her antiquary. ‘* You need not tell 

4 4 him! | me how very sad it is. But how can it be eured ? 
i j Pet, being introdi his uncle, after dinner, | His mother is his mother. She never would part 
; ; y when he came home hing, certainly did look | with him; and her health is delicate.” 

ay i nobly at him, if a long stare is noble. Then he went “Stronger than either yours or mine, unless she 
if r up to him, with a la iberal sniff, and an af- | takes too much nourishment. Philippa, her will is 
u fable inquiry, as a littl roes up to a big one. | mere petulance, For her own cood, we must set it 
Petia | Sir Duncan was amu ¢ heard already some | aside. And if you agree with me,.it can be done 
atten | particulars about this youth, whose nature he | He must go into a marching regiment at once, 01 
ee 1) : able to enter into as none but a Yordas could | dered abroad, with five shillings in his pocket, earn 
iil pe rightly do. However, he was bound to make the | his pay, and live upon it. This patched-up peace 
aah Fy best of him, and did so; discovering not only room | will never last six months. The war must be fought 
i 1 for improvement, but some hope of that room being | out till France goes down, or England. I can get 
; i hal OK upied. seals | him a commission; and I know the colonel, a man 
Vath * The boy has been shockingly spoile: he said | of my own sort, who sees things done, instead of 
Li ae to his sister Philippa that evening; “also he is dread- | talking. It would be the making of Lancelot. He 
i fully ignorant. None of us are very great at schol- | has plenty of courage, but it has been milched. At 
Bt q arship, and never have much occasion for it. But | Oxford or Cambridge he would do no good, but 
i | things are becoming very different now. Everybody | simply be ruined by having his own way. Under 
a is beginning to be expected to know everything. | my friend Colonel Thacker, he will have a hard 

W t Very likely, as soon as I am no more wanted, I shall | time of it, and tell no lies.” 
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p his | his fe ne, or rather his ow 
t 1 pla of d p t st to hin 
how fair J ta He knew that 
i \ he was ! too old for 
S } t I p ir view he cared not 
OM hit 1c ¢ g ind t Ww to 
g iL } she! t ily resisted a 
1 ) hha ipt ( \ i which sl ew 
i rials id bore In va to 
N Bb t lisapy tment about his 
sO 1 t { 0 ind the tenade hursing 
Lde t ness ol 3 ) Sides, from ly 
ing upon the ~ with a hard dry « ugh), had opened 
parts of his constitution to mati | 


ionial pro 
f tT) 





Wno! 
ound Was ot a playt il 





il teas she cared abo and aithough 
Sir Dunea sa great hero to her, she treated him 
sometimes f he were her doll. Being a grav 
nan, he kead =, Within the bounds of good taste 
ind mani - and the young lady always knew where 
to stop. From being amused with her, he began to 
< er: 1 from liking her, he went on to miss 
ind from missing her to wanting her was no | 


Sir Duncan was not at all inclined to 
ike a fool of himself herein. He liked the lady 


If t 
very much, and saw that she would suit him, and 

| mn we n the life to which he was thinking 
f returning. For within the last fortnight a very 
high post at Calcutta had been offered to him by 
the powers in Leadenhall Street, upon condition of 


sailing at one d foregoing the residue of his leave. 





If matters had been to his liking in England, he cer- | 


tainly would have declined it; but after his sad dis 
appointment, and the serious blow to his health, he 
resolved to accept it, and set forth speedily, The 
time Was an interlude of the war, and ships need not 

rhis had induced him to take his Yorkshire affairs 
(which Mordacks had been foreed to intermit dur 


ing his Derbyshire campaign) into his own hands, | 


ind speed the issue, as above related. And part of 
his plan was to quit all claim to present possession 
of Seargate; that if the young lady should accept 


his suit, it might not in any wav be for the sake of 


the lar | st As it happened, he had gone 
much further than this, and cast away his claim en 
tirely, to save his sister from disgrace and the fami 
ly property from lawyers. And now having sought 


Dr. Upround’s leave (which used to be thought the 
I 1 asked Janetta whether she 
1, “No, but he might 


ive he ’ | mn this he begged permission to set 


would ive h ,and she said, 


the ma lra ks before her, and she nodded het 
ead, a 

‘le But, I am sorry 
to s id they must have 
their « 





: inderstand it. Be 
e my own way too.” 


‘But, | have parted with my inheritance, and hav 


‘ 
4 





no place it s country now,” 
But, I i very g that. Because I shall be 
ibli ) i ‘ 
“But, India is a dreadfully hot country; many 
creatures tease vou, and you get tired of almost ev- 
But, t will make it all the more refreshing 


not to be tired of you, perhaps “4 
| ive a son as old as you, or older.” 


‘But, you scarcely suppose that I ean help 








‘But, my hair is growing gray, and 


crow’s-feet, and evervbody will begin to say 


, 1 don't believe a word of it, and | 





and I don’t care a pin’s head what a 


world says put togethe 


,80 long as you don't 
Sac a, 


CHAPTER LIV 
TRUE LOVE 


Apnovt a month after Sir Dunean’s marriage, w 





he and his bride were in London, with the lady’s y 
ents come to help, in the misery of outfit, a litt 
ran through a field of wheat, early in the afternoo: 
ind hid himself i 





} 1 
ceKthorn hedge to see wl 


rab 


Was going on at Anerley Nothing ¢ scaped hin, to 
his eves were sharp, being of true Danish br 
He saw Captain Anerley trudging up the hill, w 
i pipe in his mouth, to the bean field, where t 
or four men were enjoving the air, without any 
the greedy gulps produced by too great exertion of 
the museles:; then he saw the mistress of the hous 
throw wide a lattice, and shake out a cloth for thi 
birds, who skipped down from the thatch by the do 
en instantly; and then he saw Mary, with a bask 
and a wooden measure, going round the corner of 
the house, and clucking for the fowls to rally fron 
their seratching-places. These came zealously, wit] 
speed of leg and wing, from straw-rick, threshing 
floor, double hedge, or mixen; and following th 
tails, the boy slipped through the rick yard, and toss 
ed a note to Mary with a truly Flamburian delive 

Although it was only a small-sized boy, no othe 
than the heir of the “ Cod-fish,” a brighter rose tlew 
into Mary’s cheeks than the master-cock of all thi 
yard could show upon comb or wattle. Conten ptu 
ous of twopence, which Mary felt for, the boy disap 
peared like a rabbit; and the fowls came and help 
ed themselves to the tail-wheat, while their mistress 
was thinking of her letter. It was short and sweet 
—at least in promise—being no more than these few 
words: * Darling, the dike where first we met, an 
hour after sunset.” 

Mary never doubted that her duty was to go; and 
it the time appointed she was there, with firm knowl- 
edge of her own mind, being now a loving and rea 


It was just a year since she had 
saved the life of Robin; and patience, and loneliness, 
and opposition, had enlarged and ennobled her true 
ind simple heart. No lord in the land need have 
looked for a purer or sweeter example ot maiden- 
hood than this daughter of a Yorkshire farmer was, 
in her simple dress, and with the dignity of love. 
The glen was beginning to bestrew itself with want 
of light, instead of shadows ; and bushy places thick 
ened with the imperceptible growth of night. Mary 
went on, with excitement deepening, while sunset 

deepened into dusk : and the color of her clear face 
flushed and fleeted under the anxious touch of love, 
is the tint of a delicate finger-nail, with any pressure, 

But not very long was she left in doubt 

“ How long you have been! And oh, where have 

| you been? And how much longer will you be?” 

| Among many other words and doings she insisted 
| chiefly on these points. 

|} ‘Jama true-blue,as you may see, and a warrant 

| officer already,” he said, with his old way of smiling 

at himself. ‘ When the war begins again (as it must 

—please God !—hefore many weeks are over), I shal) 

very soon get my commission, and go up. Iam quite 

fit alre ady to command a frigate.” 


sonable woman. 
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Flamborough (1 r felt certain that Robin e 
never exist without free trade, and ssing 1 
tle courtesies that 
stration), was only | 
vithout sting oO a 
who has foretold 





tempers with the prid 
he ou ht to feel fo 


soon as he finds them upon his 





mark, while bewailing, accepted the loss as a 








nt to its own renowned sagacity 


But Robin knew not until last night that he 
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made dead at Flamboroug | 
} 





ship which he had quitted a month before sh« 


east away 1d now at last he onl 
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rough the wreck 


Ww 


a thorough-going sailor now, easy, and childish, 


full of the present, leavin the past to cure 


future to care for itself as might be. 


John Cadman; and knowing his name in the 
ind that of his ship, he 


had done so after ir 

out chase, 

his labors, and left ‘* Davy Jones” to sen 
] 

is enshrined in a bott 


sh true naval regard 


lo, unless the messag 
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which he seems to ch 





hey fully intended to be by-and-by—wer 


into this tremendous battle: Jack as a petty ¢ 


ind Robin as a junior 


He had pr 
ised Mr. Mordacks and Robin Cockscroft to fin 
Robin Lyth, and tell him all about the convictio 


speak his modesty But without good f 
these me Ss WO 1 never | hee : 
me of Robin’s truest merits was that he ox 
ned good luck 
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But there for the time he had reste 


1 
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} 
wel 


n this state of things the two brothers-in-law— 


fo) 
for 
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ieutenant of Lord Nelsor 


ship. Already had Jack Anerley begun to feel fe 


Robin—or Lieutenant Blyth, as he now was eal] 


— 


that liking of admiration which his clear free man 


ner, and quickness of resource, and agreeable 


Ss] 
n 














i th 
e legal right to fight much. And Robin—as he 
| still be called while the memory of Flamborough 


lures—regarded Jack Anerley with fatherly affec 
tion, and hoped to put strength into his character, 
However, one necessary step toward that is to 


ep the character surviving; and in the world’s 
1M |] now beginning, the uproar alone was enough 
to kill some, and the smoke sufficient to choke the 
rest. Many a British sailor who, by the merey of 
Providence, survived that day, never could hear a 
\ 1 concerning any other battle (even though a 
of his own delivered it down a trumpet), so fu 

s was the concussion of the air, the din of roar 
metal, and the clash of cannon-balls which met 


the air, and split up into founts of iron, 

No less than seven French and Spanish ships 

eed with one accord to fall upon and destroy 
Lord Nelson’s ship. And if they had only adopted 
a rational mode of doing it, and shot straight, they 
could hardly have helped succeeding. Even as it 


s, they succeeded far too well; for they managed 
to make England rue the tidings of her greatest 

tory 

In the storm and whirl and flame of battle, when 

t flew as close as the teeth of a hav-rake, and 


» blazed into furious eyes, and then with a blow 
is quenched forever, and raging men flew into 
eces—some of which killed their dearest friends 
—~who was he that could do more than attend to his 
n Nelson had known that it would 
so, and had twice enjoined it in his orders ; 
he was earried down to die, his dying mind 
is stillon this. Robin Lyth was close to him when 
and helped to bear him to his plank of 
th, and came back with orders not to speak, but 


business ? 
and 
en 


£1] 


Then ensued that crowning effort of misplaced 
idacity—the attempt to board and earry by storm 
the ship that still was Nelson’s. The captain of the 
Redoubtable saw through an alley of light, between 
ills of smoke, that the quarter deck of the Victory 
] id plenty of corpses, but searcely a life upon it. 
Also he felt (from the comfort to his feet, and the 
increasing firmness of his spinal column) that the 
heavy British guns upon the lower decks had ceased 
to throb and thunder into his own poor ship. With 
i bound of high spirits he leaped to a pleasing con- 
lusion, and shouted, “ Forward, my brave sons; 
we will take the vessel of war of that Nielson!” 
This, however, proved to be beyond his power, 
partly through the inborn absurdity of the thing, 
and partly, no doubt, through the quick perception 
ind former vocation of Robin Lyth. 
England have said if her greatest hero had breathed 
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e teeth of peril, had won for him before he had | French captair 


"fered 


more glory than ever. 


What would | 


his last in French arms, and a captive to the French- | 


man’? Could Nelson himself have departed thus 
to a world in which he never could have put the mat- 
ter straight ?. The wrong would have been redressed 
very smartly here, but perhaps outside his knowl- 
edge. Even to dream of it awakes a shudder; yet 
outrages almost as great have triumphed, and noth- 
ing is quite beyond the irony of fate. 

But if free trade can not be shown as yet to have 
won for our country any other blessing, it has earn- 





and w 
| ns from 
time a swarm of brave Frenchmen was 
the mizzen-chains 
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a holloa, called up Britor below 





red in 
gangways of their ship, wait 
ing for a lift of the sea to launch them into the En¢- 


t} 


SPALile 


and 


lish outworks. 





And scarcely a dozen Englishmen 
e alive within hail to encounter them. Not even 
an officer, till Robin Lyth r¢ l, was there to take 


turned, 
command of them, 


wel 


nd readiest there 
was Jack Anerley, with a boarder’s pike, and a 


The foremost 





brace 


ot ship pistols, and his tine rudd ‘e screwed up 


as firm as his father’s, before a big sale of wheat. 
; for you,” he 
e had a hundred men in ambush 

They, for their part, failed to enter into the nice- 
ties of his langt 


never to be felt 


“Come on, you froggies ; 


} 
il 


we are ready 


shouted, as if 


iage—which diffic ehow used 
vet from 


t that he of 


son 


] i 
Classic 


among warriors 

his manner and position they made ou 

let and To 

their course, they began to load guns, or to 

their 

til he should cease to interfere, so clear at tl 
Eneli 


k (whose mind wa 


hinderance. remove him from 
LOOK 


about for loaded ones, postponing 


advance uh 


iat time 





was the Gall ish sailor's for 
titude. 


not well 


1¢ perception ot : 





Seeing this to be so, J: 3 
balanced) threw a 
them, and exhibited a danee. But this was cut short 
bva h und-grenade, and, before he had 
er from that, the deck within a yard of his head tlew 
open, and a stunning crash went by. 


powder-case amongst 


time to recoy 


Poor Jack Anerley lay quite senseless, while ten 
or twelve men (who were rushing up, to repel the 
enemy) fell and died in a hurricane of splinters. A 
heavy round shot, fired up from the enemy’s main 

deck, had shattered all before it; and Jack might 
thank the grenade that he lay on his back while the 
Still, his peril was hot, for a vol- 
ley of musketry whistled and m; and 
at least a hundred and fifty men were watching their 
time to leap down on him. 

Everything now looked as bad as could be, with 
the drifting of the smoke, and the flare of fire, and 
the pelting of bullets, and of grapnel from coehorns, 
and the screams of Frenchmen exulting vastly, with 
scarcely any Englishmen to stop them. It seemed 
as if they were to do as they pleased, level the bul 
warks of English rights, and cover themselves with 
But while they yet waited to 
give one more scream, a very different sound arose. 
Powder, and metal, and crash of timber, and even 
French and Spanish throats at their very highest 
pressure, were of no avail against the onward vigor 
and power of an English cheer. This cheer had a very 
tine effect. Out of their own mouths the foreigners 
at once were convicted of inferior stuff, and their two 
twelve-pounders crammed with grapnel, which ought 
to have scattered mortality, banged upward, as harm- 
less as a pod discharging seed. 

In no account of this great conflict is ar 
sion observed concerning the pell-mell and fisticuff 
parts of it. The worst of it is that on such ocea 
sions almost everybody who was there enlarges his 


havoe swept over, 





rang around hi 


1V preci 





| own share of it; and although reflection ought to 


ed the last atom of our patience and fortitude by its | 


indirect benevolence at this great time. Without 

free trade—in its sweeter and more innocent mai- 

denhood of smugegling—there never could have been 

on board that English ship the Victory, a man, unless 

he were a runagate, with a mind of such laxity as 

to understand French. But Robin Lyth caught the 
Vou. LXI.—No. 363.—30 


eurb this inclination, it seems to do quite the con 
trary. This may be the reason why nobody as yet 
(except Mary Anerley and Flamborough folk) seems 
even to have tried to assign fair importance to Robin 
Lyth’s share in this glorious encounter. It is now 
late to strive the tide of fortuitous 
clamor, whose deposit is called history. ! 


too against 
Enough 
that this Englishman came up, with fifty more be 
hind him, and earried all before him, as he 
bound to do. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


MARY LYTH, 


Conqvests, triumphs, and slaughterous glory are 
not very nice till they have ceased to drip. After 


that, extinction of the war upon the waves, the na- | 
tion which had won the fight went into general | 


mourning, 
death of her lover, spread over the land; 
who had married their romance away, and fathered 
off their enthusiasm, abandoned themselves to even 
deepel anguish at the insecurity of property. x 
deeply had England’s faith been anchored into the 
tenacity of Nelson. The fall of the funds when the 
victory was announced outspoke a thousand monu- 
ments. 

From sires and grandsires Englishmen have learn- 
ed the mood into which their country fell. To have 


Sorrow, as deep as a maiden’s is at the 


fought under Nelson in his last fight was a pass- | 


word to the right hands of men, and into the hearts 


of women. Even a man who had never been known 
to change his mind began to condemn other people 
for being obstinate. Farmer Anerley went to church 
in his Fencible accoutrements, with a sash of heavy 
crape, upon the first day of the Christian year. To 
prove the largeness of his mind, he harnessed the 
white-nosed horse, and drove his family away from 
his own parish, to St. Oswald’s Church at Flambor- 
ough, where Dr. Upround Was to preach upon the 
death of Nelson. This sermon was of the noblest 
order, eloquent, spirited, theological, and yet so thor- 


oughly practical, that seven Flamborough boys set 
off on Monday to destroy French ships of war. Mary 
did her very utmost not to ery—for she wanted so 
particularly to watch her father—but nature and 
the doctor were too many for her. And when he 
came to speak of the distinguished part played (un- 
der Providence) by a gallant son of Flamborough, 
who, after enduring with manly silence evil report 
and unprecious balms, stood forward in the breach, 
like Phineas, and, with the sword of Gideon, defied 
Philistia to enter the British ark ; and when he went 
on to say that but for Flamborough’s prowess on that 


day, and the valor of the adjoining parish (which had | 


also supplied a hero), England might be mourning 
her foremost wpduayoc, her very greatest fighter in 
the van, without the consolation of burying him, and 
embalming him in a nation’s tears—for the French 
might have fired the magazine—and when he pro- 
ceeded to ask who it was that (under the guiding of 
a gracious hand) had shattered the devices of the en- 
emy, up stood Robin Cockseroft, with a score of 
equally ancient captains, and remembering where 
they were, touched their forelocks, and answered— 
“ Robin Lyth, sir!” 

Then Mary permitted the pride of her heart, which 
had long been painful with the tight control, to es- 
cape in a sob, which her mother had foreseen ; and 
pulling out the stopper from her smelling-bottle, 
Mistress Anerley looked at her husband as if he 
were Bonaparte himself. He, though aware that it 
was inconsistent of her, felt (as he said afterward) 
as if he had been a Frenchman; and looked for his 
hat, and fumbled about for the button of the pew, 
to get out of it. But luckily the clerk, with great 


presence of mind, awoke, and believing the sermon 
to be over, from the number of men who were stand- 
ing up, pronounced “ Amen” decisively. 

During the whole of the homeward drive Farmer 
Anerlev’s countenance was full of thought; but he 
knew that it was watched, and he did not choose to 
let people get in front of him with his own brains. 
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and people | 





1 daughter look at | im, 
| to their hearts’ content, while he looked at the ledy 
| and the mud, and the ears of his horse, and t 


| Therefore he let his wife anc 


weather; and he only made two observations of 
ment, one of which was “gee!” and the other was 
| “* whoa !” 

With females jolting up and down, upon 
springs—except those of jerksome curiosity—c 
duct of this character was rude in the extreny 
| But knowing what he was, they glanced at one an. 
| other, not meaning in any sort of way to blame him, 
| but only that he would be better by-and-by, and per- 

haps try to make amends handsomely. And this, 

beyond any denial, he did as soon as he had dined, 
| and smoked his pipe on the butt of the tree by th: 
| rick-yard. Nobody knew where he kept his money, 
| or at least his good wife always said so, when any 
| one made bold to ask her. And even now he was 
| right down careful to go to his pot without any- 
body watching ; so that when he came into the Sun 
day parlor there was not one of them who could say, 
even at a guess, where he last had been. 

Master Simon Popplewell, gentleman-tanner (cal] 
ed out of his name, and into the name of “ Johnny,” 
even by his own wife, because there was no sign of 
any Simon in him), he was there, and his good wife 
Debby, and Mistress Anerley in her best eap, and 
Mary, dressed in royal navy blue, with bars of black 
(for Lord Nelson’s sake), according to the kind gift 
of aunt and uncle; also Willie, looking wonderfully 
handsome, though pale with the failure of ‘ perpetu 
al motion,” and inclined to be languid, as great gen 
ius should be in its intervals of activity. Among 
them a lively talk was stirring; and the farmer said, 
“Ah! You was talking about me.” 

“We mought be; and yet again we mought not,” 
Master Popplewell returned, with a glance at Mrs 
Deborah, who had just been describing to the com- 
pany how much her husband excelled in jokesome- 
ness, ‘ Brother Stephen, a good man seeks to be 
spoken of, and a bad one objects to it, in vain.” 

“Very well. You shall have something for your 
money. Mary, you know where the old Mydeary 
wine is that come from your godfathers and god 
mothers when you was called in baptism. Take you 
the key from your mother, child, and bring you up a 
bottle, and brother Popplewell will open it, for such 
things is beyond me.” 

“Well done, our side!” exclaimed the tanner; for 
if he had a weakness it was for Madeira, which he 
always declared to have a musky smack of tan; 
and a waggish customer had told him once that the 
grapes it was made of were always tanned first. The 
others kept silence, foreseeing great events. 

Then Mr. Popplewell, poised with calm discretion, 
and moving with the nice precision of a fine watch- 
maker, shed into the best decanter (softly as an 
angel’s tears) liquid beauty, not too gaudy, not too 
sparkling with shallow light, not too ruddy with 
sullen glow, but vivid—like a noble gem, a brown 
cairngorm—with mellow depth of lustre. ‘ That's 
your sort !” the tanner cried, after putting his tongue, 
while his wife looked shocked, to the lip of the emp- 
ty bottle. 

“Such things is beyond my knowledge,” answered 
Farmer Anerley, as soon as he saw the best glasses 
filled; “but nothing in nature is too good to speak 
a good man’s health in. Now fill you up a little 
glass for Mary; and, Perpetual Motion, you stand 
up, which is more than your machines can do. Now 
here I stand, and I drink good health to a man as | 
never clapped eyes on yet, and would have preferred 
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een the door between us; but the Lord hath or 


red otherwise. He hath wiped out all his faults | 


nst the law; he hath fought for the honor of 
| England well; and he hath saved the life of my 
ite of all that, I might refuse to un- 
is, which I never did afore, if it had 
that I wronged the man. I have wronged 
e young fellow, and I am man enough to say so 

I called him a murderer and a sneak, and time hath 
ed me to have been a liar, Therefore I ask his 

n humbly; and, what will be more to his liking, 

ips, I say that he shall have my daughter Marv, 

» abides agreeable. And I put down these 

s, for Mary to look as she ought 





twenty gull 










k. She hath been a good lass, and hath borne 
with me better than one in a thousand would have 
ne Mary, my love to you; and with leave all 


round, here’s the very good health of Robin Lyth !” 

Here’s the health of Robin Lyth!? shouted Mr 
Popplewell, with his fat cheeks shining merrily. 
‘Hurrah for the lad who saved Nelson’s death from 
ehman’s grins, and saved our Jack bov! 
hen Anerley, I forgive you. This is the right 
stuff, and no mistake. Deborah, come and kiss the 








Mrs. Popplewell obeyed her husband, as the man- 

ner of good wives is. And over and above this fleet- 
iov. solid satisfaction entered into noble hearts, 

h felt that now the fruit of laborious years, and 

e cash of manv a tanning season, should never 
rt from the family. And to make an end of 
weak misgivings, even before the ladies went— 





» fill the pipes for the gentlemen—the tanner drew 
witt equal care, and even better nerve, the second 
bottle’s cork, and expressed himself as follows : 

‘Brother Steve hath done the right thing. We 
idly expected it of him, by rights of his confound 
eth, he is equal to a hovster, or this here bottle 
What good would this ’a been without it was sealed 


ed stubbornness. But when a shut-up man repent- | 


over? Now mark my words, Ill not be behind no 
n when it comes to the right side up. I may be | 

, poor man, a very poor man; and people counting | 

otherwise might find themselves mistaken. I likes 


to be liked for myself only. But the day our Mary 


goes to church with Robin Lyth she shall have £500 
tied upon her back, or else my name’s not Popple- 


Wel 


} 


father a gentle kiss, and whispering to Willie that 


he should have half of her twenty guineas for invent 


ing things; which is a most expensive process, and 
should be more highly encouraged. Therefore she | 


could not express at the moment her gratitude t 


Squire Popplewell; but as soon as she heard of his 
generosity, it lifted a great weight off her mind, and | 


enabled her to think about furnishing a cottage 


But she never told even her mother of that. Per- 
haps Robin might have seen some one he liked bet- 
ter. Perhaps he might have heard that stupid story 
about her having taken up with poor Harry Tanfield ; 


nd } 


and that might have driven him to wed a foreign 


lady, and therefore to fight so desperately. None 


however, of these perhapses went very deeply into | 


her heart, which was equally trusting and trusty. 


Now some of her confidence in the future was jus- 
tified that very moment almost, by a sudden and 
great arrival, not of Jack Anerley and Robin Lyth | 
(who were known to be coming home together), but 
of a gentleman whose skill and activity deserved all 


thanks for every good thing that had happened. 


“Well! Iam in the very nick of time. It is my 


Mary had left the room long ago, after giving her 


by the fire “Wl vou inquire, with vour native 





n verv early days I 


ding good 





intment is, holds good afterward, from 
the force of habit, in matters that are of luck alone. 


where an ; 





The needle-eve of time gets accustomed to be hit, 


ind turns itself up, without waiting for the clew. 
Wonderful Madeira! Well, Captain Anerley, no 
wonder that you have discouraged free trade with 


vour cellars full of this! It is twenty vears since 
I have tasted such wine Mistress Anerlev, I have 
the honor of quafting this glass to your very best 
health, and that of a very charming young lady, who 
has hitherto failed to appreciate ni 

“Then, sir, Iam here to beg vout pard yn.’ said 
Mary, coming up, with a beautiful blush. ‘“* When I 
saw vou first I did not enter into your—your—” 

“My outspoken manner and short business stvle 


But I hope that you have come to like me better. 
All good persons do, when they come to know me 
* Yes, sir; L was quite ashamed of myself, when I 


came to learn all that vou have done for somebody 


and your wonderful kindness lington.” 
| “Famously said! You inh 
the power and the charm of 
my dear lady, good Mistress Anerley, I shall undo all 
¢ that Iam like the let- 
ter-writers, who never write until they have need of 






m your mother 
And now, 





my great merits by showi 





something. Captain Anerley, it concerns vou also, 
as a military man, and loyal soldier of King George. 
A gallant young office r (highly distinguished in his 
own wavy, and very likely to get on, in virtue of high 
connection) be came of ‘age some few weeks back; 


| and being the heir to large estates, determined to 
| entailthem. Ispeak as ina parable. My meaning 
is one which the ladies will gracefully enter into. 


Being a large heir, he is not s 


lfish, but would fain 


| share his blessings with a little one. In a word, he 
is to marry a very beautiful young lady to-morrow, 
and under my ageney. But he has a very delightful 
mother, and an aunt of a lofty and commanding 





mind, whose views, however, are comparatively nar- 
row For a hasty, brief season, they will be wroth; 
and it would be unjust to be angry with them. But 
love’s indignation is soon cured by absence, and 
to know how the 
case, a fort- 





tones down rapidly into des 
etting on. In t 
night will do the business; or if for a month, so 
much the better. Heroes are in demand just now; 
| and this young gentleman took such a scare in his 
very first fight that he became a hero, and so has 
behaved himself ever since. Ladies, I am astonish 
| ed at your goodness in not interrupting me. Your 
| minds must be as practical as my own. Now this 





sinner is 


i 


lovely young pair, being married to-morrow, will 
have to go hunting for the honey in the moon, to 
which such ente rprises lead.” 

“Sir, you are very right,” Squire Popplewell re- 
plied ; and, “ That is Bible truth,” said the farmer 

“ Our minds are enlarged by experience,” resumed 
the genial factor, pleasantly, and bowing to the la- 
who declined to say a word until a better op- 

; } 


portunity, “and we like to see the process going on 


dies 


with others. But a nest must be found for these 


young doves—a quiet one, a simple one, a place 
where they may learn to put up with one another’s 
cookery. The secret of happiness in this world is 
| not to be too particular. I have hit upon the very 
place to make them thankful by-and-by, when thev 
ialf 


away from anybody. All is arranged—a 


come to look back upon it—a sweet little hole, 
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frying-pan, 
cock aud a hen, to lay some eggs; a hundredweight 
of ship biscuits, warranted free from weevil, and a 
knife and fork. Also a way to the sea, and a net, 
for them to fish together. Nothing more delightful 
can be imagined. Under such circumstances, they 
will settle, in three days, which is to be the master 
—which I take to be the most important of all mar- 
riage settlements. And, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, it will be the right one—the lady. My little 
heroine, Jerry Carroway, is engaged as their facto- 
tum, and every auspice is favorable. But without 
your consent, all is knocked on the head; for the 
cottage is yours, and the tenant won’t go out, even 
under temptation of five guineas, without your writ- 
ten order. Mistress Anerley, Lappeal to you. Cap- 
tain, say nothing. This is a lady's question.” 

“Then I like to have a little voice sometimes, 
though it is not often that I get it. And, Mr. Mor- 
dacks, I say ‘ Yes.’ And out of the five guineas we 
shall get our rent, or some of it, perhaps, from 
Poacher Tim, who owes us nigh upon two years 
how, 

The farmer smiled at his wife’s good thrift, and, 
being in a pleasant mood, consented, if so be the 
law could not be brought against him, and if the 
young couple would not stop too long, or have any 
family to fall upon the rates. The factor assured 
him against all evils; and then created quite a brisk 
sensation by telling them, in strict confidence, that 
the young officer was one Lancelot Yordas, own first 
cousin to the famous Robin Lyth, and nephew to Sir 
Duncan Yordas. And the lady was the daughter of 
Sir Duncan’s oldest friend, the very one whose name 
he had given to his son. Wonder never ceased 
among them, when they thought how things came 
round, 

Things came round not only thus, but also even 
better afterward. Mordacks had a very beautiful 
revenge of laughter at old Jellicorse, by outstripping 
him vastly in the family affairs. But Mr. Jellicorse 
did not care, so long as he still had eleven boxes left 
of title-deeds to Scargate Hall, no liability about the 
twelfth, and a very fair prospect of a lawsuit yet for 
the multiplication of the legal race. And meeting 
Mr. Mordacks in the highest legal circles, at Proctor 
Brigant’s, in Crypt Court, York, he acknowledged 
that he never met a more delightful gentleman, un- 
til he found out what his name was. And even then 
he offered him a pinch of snuff, and they shook 
hands very warmly without anything to pay. 

When Robin Lyth came home he was dissatisfied 
at first—so difficult is mankind to please—because 
his good luck had been too good. No scratch of 
steel, no permanent scorch of powder, was upon 
him, and England was not in the mood to value any 
unwounded valor. But even here his good luck 
stood him in strong stead, and cured his wrong. For 
when the body of the lamented hero arrived at Spit- 
head, in spirits of wine, early in December, it was 
found that the Admiralty had failed to send down 
any orders about it. Reports, however, were cur- 
rent of some intention that the hero should lie in 
state, and the battered ship went on with him. And 
when at last proper care was shown, and the relies 
of one of the noblest men that ever lived upon the 
tide of time were being transferred to a yacht at 
the Nore, Robin Lyth, in a sad and angry mood, 
neglected to give a wide berth to a gun that was 
helping to keep up the mourning salute, and a piece 
of wad carried off his starboard whisker. 

This at once replaced him in the popular esteem, 


a brown-ware tea-pot, a skin of lard, a | 


and enabled him to land upon the Yorkshire ¢ 
with a certainty of glorious welcome. Mr. Morda 
himself came down to meet him at the Norther) 
Landing, with Dr, Upround and Robin Cockscroft, 
and nearly all the men, and entirely all the wom 
and children, of Litthe Denmark. Strangers als, 
from outlandish parts, Squire Popplewell and | 
wife Deborah, Mrs. Carroway (with her Tom, a 
Jerry, and Cissy, and lesser Carroways, for her « 
aunt Jane was gone to Paradise at last, and had left 
her enough to keep a pony-earriage), and a great 
many others, and especially a group of four distin. 
guished persons, who stood at the top of the slide, 
because of the trouble of getting back if they went 
down. i d 

These had a fair and double-horsed earriage in thy 
lane, at the spot where fish face their last tribunal ; 
and scarcely any brains but those of Flamborough 
could have absorbed such a spectacle as this, to 
gether with the deeper expectations from the sea 
Of these four persons, two were young enough, ani 
two not so young as they had been, but still very 
lively, and well pleased with one another. Thy se 
were Mrs. Carnaby and Mr. Bart ; the pet of the one 
had united his lot with the darling of the other; 
for good or for bad, there was no getting out of it, 
and the only thing was to make the best of it. And 
being good people, they were doing this successful 
ly. Poor Mrs. Carnaby had said to Mr. Bart, as soon 
as Mr. Mordacks let her know about the wedding, 
“Oh, but, Mr. Bart, you are a gentleman; now, are 
you not? Iam sure you are, though you do such 
things! Iam sure of it by your countenance.” 

“Madam,” Mr. Bart replied, with a bow that was 
decisive, “if Iam not, it is my own fault, as it is the 
fault of every man.” 

At this present moment they were standing with 
their children, Lancelot and Insie, who had _ nicely 
recovered from matrimony, and began to be too 
high-spirited. They all knew, by virtue of Mr. Mor- 
dacks, who Robin Lyth was ; and they wanted to see 
him, and be kind to him, if he made no claim upon 
them. And Mr. Bart desired, as his father’s friend, 
to shake hands with him, and help him, if help were 
needed. 

But Robin, with a grace and elegance which he 
must have imported from foreign parts, declined all 
connection and acquaintance with them, and declared 
his set resolve to have nothing to do with the name 
of * Yordas.” They were grieved, as they honestly 
declared, to hear it, but could not help owning that 
his pride was just; and they felt that their name 
was the richer for not having any poor people to 
share it. 

Yet Captain Lyth—as he now was called, even by 
revenue ofticers—in no way impoverished his name 
by taking another to share it with him. The farmer 
declared that there should be no wedding until he 
had sold seven stacks of wheat, for his meaning was 
to do things well. But this obstacle did not last 
long, for those were times when corn was golden, 
not in landscape only. 

So when the spring was fair with promise of green 
for the earth, and of blue for heaven, and of silver- 
gray upon the sea, the little church close to Anerley 
Farm filled up all the complement of colors. There 
was scarlet, of Dr. Upround’s hood (brought by the 
Precious boy from Flamborough); a rich plum-color 
in the coat of Mordacks; delicate rose and virgin 





white in the blush and the brow of Mary; every tint 
| of the rainbow on her mother’s part; and gold, 
| rich gold, in a great tanned bag, on behalf of Squir¢ 
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nlewell. His idea of a + netidehaiens t’” was cash | was, by the will of the Lord, which helps the man 
vn. and he put it on the parish register. who hely s } elf, and has made his hand bigger 
Marv found no cause to repent of the long endur- | than his tongue. When the war was over, Captain 
e of her truth, and the steadfast power of quiet | Lyth came home, and trained his children in the 

Robin was often in the distance still, far be- ways in which he should have walked, and the du- 
| the silvery streak of England’s new salvation. ties they should do and pay 
Mars | ed for his safe return; and safe he THE END 


Editar’ € 


\ R. WILKIE COLLINS has written a 
‘iaht, which is published in the International 
Re It begins with a pointed story of a 
Dutchman who landed upon Manhattan Isl- 


eu. 


d with a fine watch, which he took out to | 


question of a noble savage as to 
time of day. The savage, 

e fine wateh, and liking it, immediately 
propriated it, and the Dutehman, seeing the 
sand of Indian per- 
ceived the hopelessness of reseizing his prop- 
In the 


the 


nswer 
noble seeing 
= 


braves, simultaneously 


and proceeded to argue. course 


, 
il 
it there was no watch-right treaty between 
heir countries, and that law 
him to keep the watch, he certainly should not 
it. The Dutchman evidently was the 
oreign author, and the noble savage the Amer- 
publisher. Having the tune, it 


+ 


of the discussion the noble 


as no 
estore 

in set as 
were, 
ceeds to argue, substantially, that to republish 


hooks, regardless of the author's rights of prop- | aga 


,is to steal watches. 
But is this quite a fair statement of the 
Mr. Collins is an Englishman, and 
av distinguished writer Does Eng- 
ish law give him the same right of property 
1 his book as in his watch? Does any Eng- 
lish law declare that he shall have and hold | 
] 


rty 


juestion ? 


of books. 


iis watch absolutely for forty or fifty years, 
ud no longer? If not—and of course it does 
not—it is because English law does not ac- 


knowledge that his book is property in the 
unrestricted his watch. 
noble savage, therefore, symbolizes England at 
the expiration of the English copyright, and 
all that the Dutch traveller could fairly say 
to the appropriator of his watch would be, 
“Noble savage, you are doing with my prop- 
erty to-day precisely what my beloved country 
will do at the end of fifty years.” In other 
words, he would say, in the plain vernacular, 
“You are a thief now, and my country will be 
a thief presently.” 

To recur to Mr.Collins’s story, the savage 
respects no right of property in Mr. Collins’s 


same sense as 


watch, and England respects none in his book 1 


after the lapse of fifty years. They both appro- 
priate his property to their own use. “ There 
is no difference in principle,” says Mr. 


scribed time, and one which would compel 


bright article upon International Copy- | 


red man remarked | 


forbade | 


in this pretty allegory, Mr. Collins pro- | 


The | 


Drone, 
“between a statute which requires an author 
to surrender his works to the publie at a pre- | 
the 


aay Chater 


| owner of the Mammoth Cave, afte 
| } 


r 
I 


a term of 


vears,to admit visitors without charge to view 
its subterranean wonders, or one which would 
| . . 

limit the ownership of gold or a coal mine 


to a term of years. The law which puts an 
| arbitrary terminus npon the ownership of lit- 
lerary property is the same in principle with 
} abridge the farmer's rights to 
| his orchards and grain fields.” 
| Mr. Collins’s argument, therefore, 
against the law of copyright. 


| one that would 


is an argnu- 
} ment His own 
| country, for its own advantage, permits an- 
| thors who first publish in England to enjoy 

protection for a term of years. But the per- 
| mission is not granted as aright of the author, 
an interest of the state. Now Mr. Col- 
| lins can not deny the right of other countries 

to judge for themselves what their interests 
| If England thinks that it is 
to give every author, foreign and do- 
mestie, protection for forty-two years, no Eng- 
| lishman ean plead the of England 
| inst another country which thinks it good 

policy to give a right of twenty-eight years to 
authors only. Certainly nobody could 

be so foolish as to assert any moral superiority 
| for England merely the 
| which she deems favorable to her own inter- 
| ests are ae rent from those which are thought 
| favorable e 


but as 


require, good 


policy 


example 


its own 


because conditions 


lsewhere. 


It is evident, therefore, that there are two 
| very different questions involved in this dis- 
enssion, and that they are constantly con- 


first, whether 
the author’s right of property in his book should 
be acknowledged to be precisely the same as 
| that of the owner in a watch: and second, con- 
| ceding the limited right of property in his work 
| which the laws of the United States and of 
| England allow to the author, how ean all the 
| 
| 
| 


| fused. 


The questions are these: 


| interests involved in the production of books 
in both countries be most equitably maintained. 

The last is the present practical question. 
| If Mr. Collins and all English and American 
| authors defer their efforts to obtain common 
| protection in the two countries until the laws 
| of both acknowledge the unrestricted right of 
literary property, they will postpone relief in- 
| definite ‘ly; anditis a great misfortune that the 
promise of a reasonable and satisfactory ar- 
| rangement should be obseured by the misappre- 
hension of those who are most interested. The 
American members of the International Copy- 
right Committee 


| 


appointed by the association 
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for the reform and codification of the laws of 
nations, have written a letter to Secretary Ev- 
arts in which they speak of “the deepening 
conviction that an international copyright, 
similar, for example, to that adopted by the 
German Empire, with an avoidance of injury in 
existing national industries, has become desir- 
able, not alone as a matter of justice to Amer- 


ican authors, but on the ground of practical | 


expediency, and indeed necessity to give new 
life and streneth to the American book trade, 
and to supply the basis of certainty which is 
essential to contidence and successful compe- 
tition.” 

If Mr. Collins will have nothing else than an 
absolute right of property in his book every- 
where and always, he takes a position for which 
much can be cogently said. But it is a right 
which he has not now, and which, we presume, 
he does not expect that the laws of his own 
country or of any other will soon concede. If, 
however, he aecquiesces in a right limited by 
certain conditions, would he not evidently be 
the gainer if one of these conditions were that 
his right should be protected in a country where 
it is now legally unprotected, provided he 
should choose a publisher of that country to 
issue his work? 


EVEN the repose of an Easy Chair is disturb- 
ed by the immense popular excitement of the 
great Presidential conventions, and there are 
many questions suggested by them which are 
in no sense political in a partisan sense. The 
tumult and frenzy attending them are so pro- 
digious that, as the country increases, and the 
patronage of office becomes more and more 
enormons, the inquiry will inevitably suggest 
itself whether the National Convention be the 
most satisfactory method of deciding upon the 
candidacy. 

The old method, when there were fewer 
States, and communication was more difficult, 
and political machinery less mechanical, was 
the Congressional caucus. The members of 
Congress who belonged to the same party as- 
sembled and placed a candidate in nomina- 
tion. In 1824, however, so few members at- 
tended the Congressional caucus that its ac- 
tion was repudiated, and candidates were pro- 
posed by State Legislatures. There was a 
“scrub race,” and the election fell to the House 
of Representatives, which chose Jolin Quiney 
Adams. Jackson was nominated by Legisla- 
tures, but with his second term the practice 
of conventions had been adopted, and has 
been continued ever since. Experience, how- 
ever, has shown so many ways in which the 
result can be illicitly produced, that it is not 
impossible that other methods may be sug- 
gested and approved. 

Meanwhile progress has been made in de- 
fining the convention system. It is now gen- 
erally conceded that the district, not the State, 
is the basis of the nominating convention, and 
consequently that instructions from a State 


| 
| 
| 
| 











Convention, or the restriction of the unit rule, 
are not binding. The National Convention js 
the highest supreme council of the party, of 
which every member is a free representative 
to vote according to his convictions, Indeed. 
the theory of instructions is inconsistent wit) 
a representative republic. The member of 
Congress or the delegate to a convention 
not the agent of a sovereign whose duty 
merely to register a decree already made. “He 
is a representative to consult and deliberate 
and decide under circumstances and upon con- 
siderations which are not known to his eon- 
stituency. He is selected to go to Chieavo o; 
Cincinnati, for instance, because of his avree- 
ment with those who send him, and his duty 
when he arrives is to do what in his judgment 
his constituency would do were they person- 
ally present, and acquainted with the situation 
as he is. If they have instructed him to vote 
in a certain way, and he sees that to vote in 
that way would produce results which it is 
the very object of his instructions to avoid, le 
should disregard his instructions in order to 
serve the purpose for which he was sent. 

The doctrine of instructions is belittling, be- 
cause it degrades a free representative into a 
mere attorney without discretion. It reduces 
politics from an intellectual encounter to a 
game of dodge and intrigue, in which small and 
tricky and unscrupulous men have all the ad- 
vantage. Real leaders, like Webster and Clay 
—men who lead by real ascendency, not by the- 
atrical attitudes—agree with Burke’s famous 
plea for the independence of representatives. 
It was in the speech to his Bristol constituency 
that he laid down the true doctrine upon this 
subject. “If,” said Burke, “by a fair, by an 


| indulgent, by a gentlemanly behavior to our 


representatives we do not give confidence to 
their minds and a liberal scope to their under- 
standing, if we do not permit our members to 
act upon a very enlarged view of things, we 
shall at length infallibly degrade our national 
representation into a confused and scufiling 
bustle of local agency...... At present it is the 
plan of the court to make its servants insig- 
nificant. If the people should fall into the 
same humor, and should choose their servants 
on the same principles of mere obsequiousness 
and flexibility, and total vacancy or indiffer- 
ence of opinion in all public matters, then no 
part of the state will be sound, and it will be 
in vain to think of saying it.” 

This is the sound, common-sense view of a 
great statesman, and it is a matter of general 
congratulation when any great party accepts it 
as a rule of action. Ina certain lofty sense a 
public man, a representative, is a servant of the 
people; that is, he serves their interest accord- 
ing to his own convictions. But he is not a 
menial, a slave, @ mere agent and puppet. 
Nothing would drive honorable and able men 
from the public service so certainly as a sys- 
tem which destroys their independence and 
diseretion; and the political conventions of 
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this year have done much to break the gag and 
padlock with which intemperate party zeal 
has sometimes sought to bind the freedom of 
American political action. 

MACAULAY’S essay upon Madame D’Arblay 
has made her name more familiar to this gen- 
eration of readers than her own books, al- 
ough the reception of the issue of Evelina in 
e “Franklin Square Library” that 
there is still an active interest in “ little Fan- 
Most however, have 

content know Madame 


shows 


readers, 
to 


ny Burney.” 
probably been 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| Nothing explains it 


DArblay’s Diary and Letters through Macau- 


y, but the book, which has been inaccessi- 
ble, has now been republished in an adinirable 


form by Roberts Brothers, and it will be found | 


to be a curious and interesting pendant to the 
Vemoirs of Madame De Rémusat. Both 
describe court life from a court point of view, 
md the picture in each is drawn by a singu- 
larly skillful hand. But while in Madame De 
it musat’s story all glamour vanishes from Na- 
poleon, Madame D’Arblay’s the 
Phird is a pleasanter figure than in any other 
account of him. 

“Great George our king” was called a do- 
mestic monarch, and his court evidently made 
the most of his virtues. An Englishman, in- 
deed, may honestly congratulate himself upon 
the different pictures of the English court in 


books 


in George 





lady-in-waiting. It was a suffoeating atmos- 
phere, however, and at last Miss Burney suc- 
cumbed and fled 

It is almost incomprehensible that a woman 
could have passed from the admiration of the 
truly illustrious men in England to the under- 


waiting-maidship of Mrs. Schwellenberg—one 


| of the ignorant and vulgar women whe came 


to England in the train of the reigning house. 
but that spirit 
makes a court, as a court, resistless. 


which 
The re- 
bufis and insults and mortitications which this 
famous lady was forced to 


when it is remembered th 


endure are comical 
at they were of her 
own choice, and pitiful when it is remembered 
how long she submitted to them. Her health 
was shattered in this dismal service of answer- 
ing the queen’s dressing bell, yet she could not 
make up her mind to propose to her Gracious 
Majesty that, unspeakable as was the honor of 
tying her shoes, yet her health was of some im- 
portance to her. Her Gracious Majesty was 
evidently inclined to resent the desire of any 


; one to resign attendance upon her toilet, but 


the middle and at the close of the century. | 


Hervey’s Memoirs of the Court of George the 
Second is one of the most unsavory 
literature. The court of the second George 
was what would be called in these days “a 
carnival of corruption,” while Miss Burney’s 
court diary is that of the most commonplace 
The historian, indeed, is in the 
one case a man, and in the other a woman. 
But there is no doubt that the moral differ- 


propriety. 


books in 


at last graciously consented to receive the res- 
ignation, and to allow the faithful servant a 
pension of five hundred dollars a year. 

The routine of the royal household was such 


as might be expected of “ Farmer George's” 


family circle. Cribbage in the evening—and 
such continuous cribbage that at last Miss 
Burney cries out in a kind of asphyxia—and 
reading of Colman’s plays, and little else. This 


with embroidery seems to have been the do- 


| mestic occupation, while the society was that 
| of ladies-in-waiting and gentlemen of the same 


| sages in Evelina. 


ence between the courts of the grandfather | 


and the grandson was immense. 

There is, however, a certain humiliation in 
reading the narrative of Madame D’Arblay. 
There is no book which explains more truly 
what Thackeray meant by the spirit of snob- 
bery. Snobbery is a mean admiration of mean 
The brilliant Fanny Burney, whose 
Evelina had amazed and delighted the world, 
to whom Dr. Johnson and Edmund Burke and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds paid eager homage, the 
most famous Englishwoman of her time as 
an author, naturally recoiled from becoming 
a dull queen’s dressing-maid. But the pros- 
pect was overpowering to her father, and she 
yielded. From the moment she entered the 
court circle, however, she was unable to resist 
its littleness and narrowness and ignorance. 
All was servility and obsequiousness and stu- 
pid adulation. There is no glimpse of any- 
thing elevating, or generous, or ennobling. 
The queen was the dullest of women, but al- 
ways “ gracious,” “sweet,” “ condescending,” 
and whatever other epithet describes the con- 


things. 


kind. 
sketches of this ludicrous life, which are as 
bright and entertaining as the earliest pas- 
But they gradually disap- 
pear, and court sympathies take such complete 
possession of Miss Burney that she objects to 


The earlier diary abounds in occasional 


| the Regency Bill, when the king is deranged, 


duct of a superior being, in the eyes of her | 


to the revered monarch, and she 
her from Edmund 
Burke because he arraigns poor dear perse- 
cuted Warren Hastings. Madame D’Arblay’s 
picture of the domestic life of the court of 
George the Third is a counterpart of Miss Aus- 
ten’s delightful miniature sketches of English 
country village life at about the same period. 

All such works, like the journals of Queen 
Victoria, and like the photographs of to-day, 
dissipate sadly the divinity that doth hedge a 
king. Upon what personages the affectionate 
loyalty of England was lavished! How Nel- 
son fought and fell, and the country drained 
all its resources and sacrificed its children, for 
a@ national cause of which George the Third 
was the representative, with the Prince of 
Wales, afterward George the Fourth, and the 
Duke of Clarence, afterward William the 
Fourth, as his successors. Madame D’Arblay 
describes a scene of which the Duke of Clar- 
ence was the hero, and which shows of what 
naterial a royal family may be made. Except 


as an insult 


withdraws countenance 
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for experience it might be supposed to be mor- 
ally deteriorating to a nation to expend so 
lofty a sentiment as loyalty upon unworthy 
or inadequate objects, and to personify the na- 
tion in those whom it is impossible individual- 
ly to respect. A permanent executive may 
have advantages, but it is a terrible disad- 
vantage that it may be a man like George the 
Fourth. It is only from the most devout or 
the most superstitious that the triple tiara of 


Alexander the Sixth can conceal the vileness | 


of Rodrigo Borgia. 


agination, and that the great multitude of the 
English people really believe in a certain kind 
of divine right, and do not feel that royalty is 
actually human like themselves. The tone of 
the diary even in describing the peculiarly 
human aspect and character of royalty is one 
of such breathless homage as to imply the es- 
sential superiority. It is the tone in which 
an orthodox Greek or Roman might have de- 
scribed the palpable weaknesses or worse of 
the foam-born Venus, the gossip of Minerva, 
or the offenses of Jove himself. The essential 
folly and absurdity of the court ceremonial in 
modern England does not strike her. The au- 
thor of Lrelina is perpetually awe-struck by 
the graciousness of her Gracious Majesty; and 
it is no wonder that the rustic who has never 
seen a court supposes the being to whom even 
Miss Burney morally kowtows to be always sit- 
ting upon a throne, with a crown upon her 
head, and a ball and sceptre in her hands. 

But the diary is of permanent interest to 
every reader for its graphie skill in depicting 
a life which is generally veiled, and yet about 
which there is great curiosity. The book is 
valuable also as that of the woman whom 
Macaulay, in his singularly entertaining essay, 
deseribes as the first woman in England who 
wrote a tale that lives, and deserves to live. 
His essay was published thirty-seven years 
ago, and he says that at that time the novels 
that the English world owes to women are no 
small part of the literary glory of the country. 
He adds that two of Miss Burney’s successors 
had surpassed her, and the two are the authors 
of Mansfield Park and The Absentee—Miss Aus- 
ten and Miss Edgeworth. It is a singular 
judgment, for exquisite as Miss Austen’s min- 
iatures are, and charming as Miss Edgeworth’s 
delicate and feminine pictures, Evelina has a 
grasp and vigor and broad humorous lifelike- 
ness which recall, mutatis mutandis, the touch 
of Fielding. 


Hap the Easy Chair the pen of a G. P. R. 
James, as Thackeray used to say, it would re- 
cord that on a bright and breezy afternoon of 
spring seven huge European steamers might 
have been seen putting to sea together, while 
the loiterer upon the shore of the lower bay 
of New York was ready to exclaim, as he be- 


held them, “ Be me halidom, a goodly sight!” 
It was the beginning of the “ great summer ex- 
odus” of pilgrims to Europe; and looking across 
to the high tower and the sparkling ranges of 
summer pavilions on Coney Island, and the 


| fleet of small craft in Gravesend Bay, the loi- 


terer contrasted it with the vessel of Hendrick 
Hudson riding solitary upon the same waters, 
and his little boat pulling ashore to Coney 
Island, two hundred and seventy-one years 
ago, or almost a century earlier with the more 


| doubtful craft of Verrazzano, the first tradi- 

Madame D’Arblay’s diary is a valuable com- | 
mentary upon Bagehot’s view that royalty re- | 
tains its hold upon England through the im- | 


tional European voyager who sailed into the 
bay, pausing at the Narrows, but about whose 
voyage the scholars are not agreed, while Ban 
croft has discarded it from his pages altogether, 

For those venturesome and solitary explor- 
ers we return rich usury every year to Europe. 
But this year the pilgrimage has a peculiar 
interest, for hundreds of the American travel- 
lers intend doubtless to see the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, which is now the most world- 
famous of theatrical spectacles, and the first 
performance of which took place on the 17th 
of May. The theatre, like the theatres of 


Greece, is open to the sky—an inclosure with 
| seats capable of holding tive thousand persons. 


a 





The little village overtlowed with people—cu- 
rious spectators from all parts of the world, 
and devout throngs of peasants from the neigh- 
boring country. At five in the morning the 
cannon and the bands of musie announced that 
the great day had dawned. The town was all 
astir, and crowds of worshippers pressed to 
the parish church, where high mass was cel- 
ebrated. At eight o’eclock the theatre was 
packed with people. Three cannon-shots ech- 
oed among the mountains that overhang the 
town, announcing that the play was to begin. 
The country people reverentially uncovered 
for to them the play is a religious festival—and 
the performance began. 

An orchestra of thirty performers preluded 
with soft and solemn music. The blue sky 
shone overhead. The odors of the mountains 
perfumed the fresh morning air. The bells 
of browsing cattle tinkled from the distant 
pastures. The swallows twittered and flitted 
among the scenery upon the stage, while a 
chorus of nineteen—ten women and nine men 
—came from either side, and, standing in a line 
before the audience, chanted a fitting prologue. 
It is the correspondent of the London Times 
through whose eyes we look, but even he does 
not attempt to give a complete account of a 
play which, beginning at eight in the morn- 
ing, continues until five in the afternoon, with 
an hour’s intermission. It is a series of sym- 
bolic tableaux from the Old Testament, fol- 
lowed by spoken scenes from the New. The 
play is in two parts—the first opening with 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and 
ending with His betrayal and imprisonment ; 
the second beginning with His trial, and end- 
ing with the resurrection. 

The tableaux are symbolical, and curious- 
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illustrate the ingenuity of the playwright. 
ludas’s bribe of thirty pieces of silver, for in- 
tance, is represented as typified by the sale 
f Joseph by his brethren to the Midianites for 
venty pieces, and the scene of the entry into 
Jerusalem is preceded by two tableaux, of the 


expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, and 
e sacrifice of Isaac. They are all perfect of 
r kind. There is no looking askance at 


he audience to study the etfect; but the stat- 
esque immovability of the rustic performers, 
d the felicity and completeness of the de- 
and the execution, suggest the connection 
veen Jewish history and what 


be if 


is believed 
s interpretation and fulfillment, in a 
nner Which leaves a very profound and sol 
clin impression, 
he scenes in the life of Christ which are 
ortrayed are the Sanhedrim taking counsel 
nst Cl the parti at Bethany; the 
Last Supper, which is a perfect copy of Le- 
picture ; the appearance ot 
ist before His judges; the bearing of the 
ross, from Paul Veronese; the descent from 
after Rubens; and the entomb- 
ment, from Raphael. The crucifixion, which 
culmination of the sublime and awful 
tragedy, is represented, according to our guide, 


ITISE 3 
irdo’s great 


Chil 
the CTOSS, 
3 the 


with a pathos and power which the greatest 
actors could not surpass. The art is intensely 
The nailing to the cross, indeed, is 
not seen, but is heard behind the scenes; but 


realistic. 


vhen the cross is raised, the strongest glass 
could not show that the nails did not pierce 

inds and feet; and there was a murmur of 
horror when a crimson stain followed the thrust 
of the centurion’s spear. 

It isa peasant named Joseph Mair who rep- 
resents Christ, with a studious fidelity to all 
the pietures and traditions, and with startling 
reality of effect, but with some want of intel- 


lectual vigor. But the same realism is won- 


derfully illustrated by the deep and agonized 


| duced 


| relation to any subject 


if the curtain rose upon a peculiarly striking 
tableau, the tendency to applause was instant- 
ly restrained. At 
of untlagging attention to the absorbing play, 


the end of the seven hours 


during which many had silently shed tears, 
there was a deep earhesthess upon the faces 
of the great multitude, which moved quietly 
away, Without levity. The little town, which 
has but fifteen hundred inhabitants, is over- 
flowed with the deluge of stranger 


s, and there 
is naturally a difference of opinion as to the 
moral ettect of the play. But if to those be- 
yond the pale of the Roman Catholie Church 
it seems, as to an English clergyman who has 
denounced it in an open letter, as devilish, it 
must be remembered that the Church of Rome 
has always appealed to the religious sentiment 
by every form of art, and that the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play is but a step further than 
the extinguished candles of the * Tenebrie” and 
the “ Miserere” in the Sistine Chapel. Whatev- 
er criticism may be passed upon that renowned 
and imposing service, no one will deny its pro- 
found and touching solemnity. 


THe weather is the most abused of topics, 
but it the most As a sub- 
ject of conversation, it is invaluable, because it 


til] 
Ulil 


is 8 universal, 
is always a solvent of silence, due to whatever 
cause, and it is susceptible of infinite ampliti- 
cation. The shyest of men suddenly intro- 
to other, without the slightest 


clew to each other's personality, or opinions, or 


each 


Whatever, can meet 
safely upon the platform of the weather. When 


| the day is the most perfect of June days, when 


sigh, distinetly audible to the whole audience, 


with which, upon the cross, he drops his head 
and dies. For twenty minutes he is rigidly 


suspended, and the stiffness is not relaxed | and simultaneously, “Wet”? 


when he is wrapped in the costly linen cloth 
hy Joseph of Arimathea. 
Pilate to be, upon the whole, t 
character in the play; and after Pilate, Judas. 


he 


The scowls, the visible avarice, the shoulder- | 


| VAcuity 


| 
| 


Our observer thinks 


| 


the air is all rose perfume, and the breeze is 
blandness itself, although nothing could be 
more evident than that it is a beautiful day, 
or need less to be remarked, yet such is the 
happy lot of morbid bashfulness and mental 
that it is perfectly permissible to 
say, * What a beautiful day!’ Whit, indeed, 
can give a pleasanter impression of human 
nature than two men who pass each other in 
a drenching shower, and remark, 
» 


pleasantly 
It isno more ab- 
surd than to say, “ The sun shines,” on a brill- 


iant summer morning. Yet it is observable 


best-acted | that if that particular phrase is used, the re- 
|} mark becomes a little ridiculous, 


If two pas- 
sengers upon the street should remark, cheer- 


jerkings, the stealthiness, and the suspicious | fully, as they passed, “ This is Broadway,” and 


face were admirable, and the haggling for a 


higher price could hardly have been surpassed | would go near to be thought deranged. 
Among the other disciples, Peter | 


by Shylock. 
was excellent, and he and the rest were all 
carefully studied from Da Vinci’s picture. 


The spectacle is so strange to our religious | 


| 


repeat it to every friend whom they met, they 
Yet 
a man in the full sunshine of summer may say 
to every friend, “ What a beautiful day!” and 
his sanity will be unsuspected. 

Why is it that 


one obvious, self-evident 


world, with its own traditions of propriety, | proposition, the utterance of which imparts no 


that it probably seems to many of our read- 
ers little short of blasphemy. Yet it has a 
very solemn effect upon the vast throng which 
beholds it. 


If some eccentricity of Judas | 


information, and is an absurd truism, should 
be tolerated and grateful, while another of 


| the very same kind is received as a jest or 


sign of mental decay? If you should reply 


moved to langhter, the emotion was instantly | to the friend who remarks upon the fine 


and instinctively checked by the audience; and 


day, “Certainly, very fine; twice two are 
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four,” you would have replied in kind, but in- | 
sult or insanity might be fairly alleged. But 
to question the weather as a topic of conver- 
sation is really to require that there shall be 
no talk which is not reasonable. 


designed has failed, yet the weather itself }iqs 
| become more than ever a topic of interest. |; 
| has not only its general interest, but the espe- 
| cial interest of verifying or disproving his ac- 
Yet why re- | curacy of foreknowledge. The older almanacs 
Deduct from the sum to- | displayed this prescience also, when along the 
tal of human remarks the wonder whether it | whole list of the thirty-one January days they 
is going to rain, the hope that it is going to | said, significantly, “Look out for snow about 
clear, the emphatic asseveration that it is too | this time,” and upon the July and August 
hot, and the profane proclamation that it is | pages they prophesied all the way, “About 
altogether too —— cold, with all the filling | this time expect thunder-storms.” There a 
in, so to speak, the “ How lovely!” © How per- | other prophesies also: 

' fect!” “ How just right!” “What extraordinary 
a weather!” and “ What delightful weather!” 
* and then the historical comparisons of wea- 
ther, and references to thermometrical records, 
and days of phenomenal cold or heat, and what 
would be left of human intercourse? Imagine, 





duce us to silence ? 





Sie 


RS 
oR 


r 


~ anata +2 
ab eee! 


teeta: SEER Ee eNTRERES 


“St. Swithin’s Day, if it do rain,” 





we are tanght what to expect. 

But why be impatient of the universal talk 
of the weather? What is it but the instinet- 
ive tribute to the beauty of the world in which 








give point to the whole weather gossip of the 
day. “Ha!” says Lynx, over his coffee, “hum! 
Probabilities says cloudy and cool, with shift- 
ing winds from north to south; clear, with lo- 
cal rains, increasing temperature, and possible 
frost at night; rising, stationary, or falling ba- 
rometer. That's all very well. Now let us 
Lynx scrutinizes the weather all day 
long to eatech Probabilities tripping, and his 
mind is fuller of it than ever. If a friend sa- 
lutes him with the familiar “ Fine day!” Lynx 
is ready for him. ‘ Well, perhaps so, but you 


” 
see, 


wait. Iam not so sure how it’s going to turn 
out.” But, nevertheless, if Probabilities says 


tersely, “Rain,” Lynx and everybody else sal- 
lies forth with an umbrella. 


Before Probabilities we had Merriam. This 


worthy man was the inventor of “heated 
terms.” He had an ill way on July mornings 


of publishing a card announcing that a heated 
term was at hand, and the population began 
at once to mop and puff, and the annoyance 
was the greater because of the announcement. 
There was a great deal of skeptical ribaldry 
when the Merriam prophecies appeared; but 
he doubtless consoled himself with the familiar 
proverb about prophets in their own country, 
and heated up his terms as before. Mr. Mer- 
riam supplied us with conjectural weather for 
months. But his voice became silent, 
and he had no individual rival—for Probabili- 
until Mr. Vennor, who this 
year announced a cold wet May, and a hot dry 
June. By this middle of June the result is 
that May was the hottest and driest upon rec- 
ord, while June has been cool and moist. But 
the good prophet need not be discouraged. 
If the particular kind of weather that he had 


some 


ties is a system 


under this privation, the condition of ladies | we live, and to the celestial laws which goy- 

"t making morning calls! Consider the case of | ern it ? 

; young gentlemen joining young ladies en 

i promenade, or of A suddenly presented to B! | No American author has more rapidly risen 
{ i] What mournful silence would wrap the world! | to great reputation and popularity than Mr. 
t It is in this view that the weather reports | Henry James, Jun., who begins a new story in 
{ A from Washington are such blessings, and that | the July number of the Magazine. It is but 
; i iy f the late lamented Merriam and the contempo- | two years since his little sketch of Daisy Miller 
es: rary Veunor are such benefactors. The “ prob- | struck the general public mind as a work of 
oy abilities” of the morning paper organize and | singular insight and literary felicity, and gave 


him a more widely recognized high position, 
although he had already published several 
books, and was well known to a large and ad- 
miring circle. Indeed, it was evident that 
Daisy Miller was not the work of a’prentice 
hand, There was a proportion and a self-pos- 
session and a restraint, as well as a perfect con- 
fidence of treatinent, which are the result of 
long and intelligent training; and that is pre- 
cisely what Mr. James has. 

For many years he has been training for his 
literary career. A dozen or more years ago he 
was writing tales or sketches, many of which 
were very full of the promise of what he is 
now accomplishing, but which did not fully 
satisfy his own tests, and which are therefore 
buried in the older magazines. He is essen- 
tially an artist, and has studied with singular 
care and sympathy the works of the masters 
in that branch of literary art to which his 
own genius attracts him. Here again he knew 
just what he wanted, and his critical acute- 
ness seized it at once. None of our authors, 
perhaps, except Hawthorne, has been more pa- 
tiently a student of his art than Mr. James; 
and intent only upon the best for his purpose, 
the eager rivalry with which he, like all liter- 
ary aspirants, is surrounded, has neither ex- 
cited nor disturbed him. He has not been be- 
trayed into following a fashion or striking for 
a sensation, but depending, with the true ar- 
tistic instinet, upon the essential and natural 
quality of his work, his reputation is not a 
whim of surprise or a caprice of taste ; it is the 
recognition of a talent carefully and method- 
ically educated, and full of “staying power.” 

Although, therefore, he has written a great 
deal since Daisy Miller was published, what he 
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has a remarkable uniformity of 
ellence, and there is no sign of exhaustion 


fatigue. 


racter, and the bent of his genius is always | 


ceptible. That is true of all such writers, 

| especially of Thackeray. 

tin is more plainly defined than Thackeray’s; 

few authors who have written 
i have written so evenly! Good writing 

3 ] is that of Mr. James, and 
with both, different as they are, there is 

tire freedom and uuconventionality. 

In speaking of training and of literary art, 


do not 


how 50 


s habit, as it 


mean, of course, to suggest a quality 


or result which can be called academic or pe- | 


dantic. Mr. James is as little ofa literary prig 
il jut his unconventionality is that 


} 
DOSSLDIE. 


f perfect breeding, not of boorishness. 
erested in the play of character under the 
ficial conditions called “society .’ but his 
artificial. He sees both the 
mor of it and the real worth that may lie 
der it. It seems to us an amusing error to 
ippose that he is himself inthralled by the 
titicial spirit. The essential charm of Daisy 

er is that the portrait is so well done that 


eatment is not 


M 


Undoubtedly it has an individual | 


No writer's do- | 


He is |} 


| its very accuracy points the moral as nothing 
| else could have pointed it; that Daisy Miller, 
|} Wanting the customary convendnces, is not the 
person that, because of this want, she would 
| be supposed to be. Without a touch or a sus- 
picion of the moral essay, the little sketch 
shows the folly of measuring a strong and 
generous and womanly nature by the shallow, 
unjust, and artificial standards of * 

One of the most 


SOt iety.” 
interesting aspects of Mr. 
} James’s literary work is the manner in whic h, 
| in his temperament, the artist holds the mor- 
alist and the eritic in play. 
| sometimes made that 
well, or that he seems to tire of them, arises 
from the fact that the analytical critic some- 
times outruns the painter, and that 
what the characters must do 


The complaint 
his stories do not end 


, seeing 
, he is less inter- 
ested to follow their actual performance. But 
| however we may characterize his talent and 
his work, they are very great additions to our 
| literature; and his sincerity and incisive vigor, 
his healthy and pervasive humor, his thorough 
| independence, shrewd observation, and accom- 
plished hand, give the assurance of a great 
| pleasure in his new story. 


Editor's Literary Record. 


R. HUTH’S Life of Buckle’ is valuable 

\ chietly for the example it records of the 
rge results that are possible to a self-made 
in who devotes himself rigidly and exelu- 
sively to patient study and investigation on a 
specific line of inquiry. Until Mr. Buckle was 
eighteen years old, out of regard to the ex- 
treme delicacy of his health, he was almost 
terally without education, except the little 
<o} 
to learn or to leave unlearned what he pleased. 
During the later part of these early and seem- 
vly barren years, however, the lad felt the 
srowth of his budding powers—perhaps he 


was then, and ever afterward remained, too | 


proudly eonscious of them—and had become 

precociously deep thinker on recondite or 
abstract subjects, so that as early as 1341, 
when he was only nineteen, he had conceived 
the plan of his since famous History of Civili- 
cation, From that time forward his thoughts 
were concentrated upon this conception of his 
youth; all forms of knowledge were valued 
only as they were aids and contributors to it, 
and his life was absorbed in the inquiries and 


studies needful in its preparation. For four- 


teen years he worked silently, with wonder- | 


ful sagacity for one so young and self-trained, 
and with invincible assiduity. In this time 
he mastered nineteen languages, and devour- 


, and, as far as they were necessary to him, | 


By 
D. 


1 The Life and Writings of Henry Thoinas Buckle. 
\LFRED Henry Hutu. 12mo, pp. 502. New York: 
Appleton and Co. 


A 


| appropriated, the contents of thousands of 
volumes on diflicult historical, scientific, polit- 
ical, philosophical, speculative, and other sub- 
jects, until his mind became saturated with 
general knowledge, all of which he classified 
and reduced to order, so as to be ready for 
use in the preparation of the masterpiece of 
reasoning, analysis, and generalization with 





that he picked up casually at the few private | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


which he surprised the literary and philosoph- 
ical world in 1857. Lf, however, Mr. Buckle’s 


i0ols he attended, where he was permitted | life is an example of what may be accomplish- 


ed by unremitting study and intellectual ef- 
fort, it is also a warning of the cost of such 
study and effort, especially when put forth by 
one whose constitution was as frail as his. It 
may be said without exaggeration that the 
preparation of the first volume of his History 
of Civilization cost him his life. It is true that 
| fora year or two later he was able to continue 
| the preparation of the second volume for the 
| press, but his elasticity was gone, and the la- 
bor of gathering the materials for it, and of 
| classifyin 


g, selecting, and arranging them in 
| illustration of his philosophical theories, had 
so completely exhausted his slight reserve of 
vitality that he became a physical wreck, and 
died before the prime of life, at the early age 
of forty-one—when he had just entered upon 
the porch of the extensive edifice that he had 
| planned. So far as Mr. Huth’s volume adds 
| to our knowledge of Mr. Buckle’s personal and 
literary life and habits, and admits us to a 
closer acquaintance with him and his chosen 
| friends, it is highly acceptable. But the con- 
| densed account of the Iistory of Civilization, 
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and the sketch of its general plan, which he | 


has wrought into the narrative, is a perform- 
ance that is as unnecessary for those who are 
familiar with the work as it will prove of lit- 
tle value to those who desire to comprehend 
its scope without the labor of reading it. The 
personal controversies and innuendoes that he 
has freely intreduced are superfluous and in 
bad taste. 


THE reader will turn with a sense of rest- 
fulness and refreshment from the contempla- 
tion of the brief and feverish career of Buckle 
to the perusal of “Sister Anne’s” (Anne Ayres) 
affectionate memorial? of the long, tranquil, 
and serene life of the author of “I would not 
live alway.” Buckle’s life was exclusively a 
life of intellectual activities—of activities that 
were partly the outgrowth of his morbid tem- 
perament, partly contributed to by his over- 
consciousness and perhaps overestimate of his 
mental gifts and powers, partly stimulated un- 
duly by his devouring ambition for literary 
and intellectual pre-eminence, and partly re- 
sulted from the necessary concentration of all 
his faculties upon the perfection within a giv- 
en time of the fragment of the great work 
upon which his recognition as a profound phil- 
osophical thinker was to depend. Dr. Muh- 
lenberg’s life was also a life of intellectual 
activities; but in his ease, instead of being ex- 
clusively directed to intellectual results, they 
were busily and intensely practical, personal, 
and sympathetic—directed to the cure of in- 
dividual and social ailinents and evils, and to 
the still further improvement and development 
of beneficent social and individual agencies. 
Dr. Muhlenberg had no personal ambition. He 
was as humble as he was indefatigable. His 
entire aim, from the beginning to the end of 
his life of self-devotion, was not to advance 
his own renown, or to win the recognition and 
applause of men, but to imitate the example 
of the Master he served, who “went about 
doing good.” This he did by addressing him- 
self with brain and hand to the spiritual and 
physical welfare of his fellow-creatures, and 
by carrying about with him, whithersoever he 
moved, an atmosphere of tenderness and sym- 
pathy and love. The account of the life and 
works of this good man, which has been given 
to us by the gracefully artless pen of one of 
the sisterhood of good women which he was 
chiefly instrumental in founding, and which 
has for its motive the relief or cure of moral 
and physical ills, is a delightful record of a 
beautiful and symmetrical career. “ Sister 
Anne” shows us the man, as he was subordi- 
nated to the teacher, the healer, the sympa- 
thizer, the friend, and the philanthropist; and 
her atfectionate narrative comprises full de- 
tails of the inception, origin, and completion 
of the noble enterprises he inspired, and which 





2 The Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg. 
By Anne Ayres. Svo, pp. 524 New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 





still remain among us permanent and price. 
less legacies of his unselfish and Christ-like 
life. In addition to these interesting memori- 
als, the volume abounds in equally interesting 
recollections of persons with whom Dr. Muh)- 
lenberg came closely in contact in the course 
of his life, and who have exerted a marked 
influence upon religious thought and practice, 
including, among others, Bishops White, On 
derdonk, Doane, and others of the more inthy- 
ential clergy and laity of the Protestant E)is- 
copal Chureh in the United States, and Bishop 
Trench, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. Newman, of Eng 
land. Incidentally the biographer traces \ 
loving discrimination the influence exerted 
Dr. Muhlenberg on the practices and inner lite 
of the Chureh of which he was a faithful s 
and conspicuous ornament. 


THE concluding volume of Mr. Theodore 
Martin’s Life of the Prince Consorl covers the 
years 1860 and 1861, and is the closing record 
of a life of unstained integrity, wise modera- 
tion and self-renunciation, and of incessant 
and severe labor performed without querulous- 
ness or complaint. During these two years of 
unrest in Europe, and of conflict in this coun- 
try, Prince Albert was probably the hardest- 
worked man in England. No subject of in 
portance escaped his notice, or was dismissed 
by him without careful deliberation. All mea 
sures of any moment that were proposed ly 
the Ministry or introduced into Parliament re- 
ceived his studious consideration, and in many 
instances were modified at his suggestion, or, 
when his suggestions were disregarded, were 
followed by untoward consequences. The con- 
fidence which was universally placed in his 
moderation, loyalty to the interests of peace, 
and personal integrity was an influential fac- 
tor in quieting the exasperated feeling that 
prevailed in some of the more powerful Euro- 
pean states, excited by the violent strictures 
of the English press at a moment of critical 
delicacy. Amid the immense pressure to which 
his close attention to public affairs subjected 
him—a pressure so great that there was no 
day but was far too short for the claims upon 
his time—the Prince made leisure to encour- 
age by his presence, and by well-considered 
and often exceedingly suggestive speeches and 
addresses, innumerable praiseworthy educa- 
tional, benevolent, literary, artistic, and indus- 
trial enterprises. His sole recreation was in 
the bosom of his family, and admirably as he 
bore himself elsewhere, here he was at his best. 
In his domestic affairs, as in all besides, he was 
a model of manliness, purity, unselfishness, and 
virtuous self-control; but here alone could he 
give play to the tender affections. Coming 
fresh from the Memoirs of Madame De Rémusat, 
and the catalogue of falsehood, pertidy, rapa- 
city, prodigality, incontinence, and crime of 





3 The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
By Turoporr Martix. With Portraits. Vol. V. 12mo, 
| pp. 433. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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h they the ingenuous record, the 
rong, pure, steadfast, and unselfish Prince of 
Martin’s memoir seems more than ever like 


deal knight sung of by Tennyson, 


are 


as his king, 


Who reverenced his conscience 
« . . * * ® 


Not making his high place the lawless perch 


rd ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 


e: but through all this tract of years 


¢ the white flower of a blameless life.” 


Ine life of the poet Cow per was nota cheer 
one. and Mr. Goldwin Smith’s outline of it* 
the “English Men of Letters Series” is the 
erse of exhilarating. Certainly we could 
t expect that any biographer could shut his 
es to the morbid constitutional tendencies, 
th mental and physical, to which the poet 
is a life-long vietim, and which clouded his 
career with hypochondriacal melan- 
jy. But Mr. Smith has concentrated 
tention more exclusively than was either 
essary or profitable or agreeable upon these 


his 


eteets 3 
them, repeated with the zest of a profes- 
expert, have had the effect to with- 

hi 


mstances that 


nal 
Mdakl 


attended them, and to leave 


- reader in ignorance of the fortitude with | 


ich Cowper, in his saner and more health- 

il moments, struggled with the fate that he 
knew was always impending, and from which 
there no escape, Mr. 
ith dwells at length and complacently upon 


was conscious was 


mwper’s Weaknesses, with some extenuation 


them, it is true, and also upon the effemi- 


ite or negative traits of his character; but, 
the other hand, he passes slightingly over 
the long and laborious wrestlings of the striek- 
poet with his intirmities—wrestlings that 
vere none the less manly and heroie for hav- 
¢ been unsuccessful, since they were engaged 
i without even the flattery of hope to sustain 
Mr. Smith has not added to our knowl- 
edge of Cowper anything that may not be 
found in the existing biographies. 


Even his 
satisfactory protest against the assertion that 
Cowper's derangement 
Smith bluntly terms it 


or “madness,” as Mr. 
was religious, and was 
either originated, developed, or increased by 
truth or 
but what had been already advanced with 
equal ability and far greater fullness. Mr. 


theological 


Siith’s estimate of Cowper's poetical genius, | 


and of the intrinsic and relative qualities of 


his various poems, is in accordance with the | 


general voice of scholars, and, barring a tend- 
ency to patronize the gentle poet, is generally 
as just as it is discriminating. 


Writers of biography and autobiography 
may learn a profitable lesson from Mr. Henry 
Wikoff's Reminiscences of an Idler? 


* Cowper. sy GoLpwitn Siti. 


12mo, pp. 128. New 


ters Series.” 
Brothers. 

5 Reminiscences of an Idler. 
pp. 591. 


York: 


3y Henny Wikorr. 


8vo, 
New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 


| erature, and affairs, and, above 
and his microscopical examinations | 
| Mr. Wikoft’s 


s attention from the mitigating cir- | 


error, contains nothing | 


Here is a | 


‘English Men of Let- | 
Harper and | 


177 


| man who has gone throu; 


ch life like a school- 
boy ont for a ramble, who, as he himself naive- 
ly tells us, “ has never pursued a straight line, 
| never aimed at any distinct object, and never 
| accomplished any positive result,” and who, 
| consequently, has never achieved distinction 
in any department of art, science, letters, or 
activity, but who has yet contrived to impart 
to the trivial happenings of his frisky and di- 
gressive life a greater degree of interest than 
usually attaches to the lives of intinitely great- 
ermen. Unlike most autobiographies and bi- 
ographies, there is not a heavy or tedious page 
in Mr. Wikofi’s volume. Its charm consists in 
the freshness and fullness and unreserve of its 
details, its effervescent buoyaney, its genial 
| garrulity, its engaging egotism, its amplitude 
of gossip connecting the tritles of his life with 
the surface movemeuts of the age in which he 
lived, and with persons on both sides of the 
Atlantic who were eminent in art, society, lit- 
all, in its 
perturbable good-humor aud gayety of spirit. 


iit- 


reminiscences cover the period 
1323 to 1840, and open with pleasant 
glimpses of Philadelphia, and of college life 
and society at Princeton, Yale, and Union, in 
the early part of the century. These are sup- 
| plemented by recollections of travel, while he 
| was yet in the freshness of his youthful spirits, 
through the New England, Middle, and South- 
ern States, which abound in crisp observation 


from 


on the distinctive social and other peculiari- 
| ties of the representative people of the several 
sections. ‘These recollections recall phases of 
life in this country before the era of coal and 
| gas and railroads, and repeople the stage with 
the vanished political, forensic, theatrical, and 
literary celebrities of the period. Mr. Wikoti’s 
descriptions of our early modes of travel, of the 
early newspaper press, the early drama and 
opera, of our first railroads, and of the political 
| contests of fifty years ago, are as graphic as 
they are animated. The greater proportion 
of the volume is made up of recollections of a 
prolonged residence in Europe prior to 1840 
| if perpetual flittings from one end of the Con- 
| tinent to the other may be called a residence 
| interspersed with spirited pencillings of the 
most notable cities, and of that portion of their 
society in which Mr. Wikoff found a welcome. 
He tells us literally nothing of mountains, 
lakes, glaciers, and venerable ruins—things so 
much affected by modern travellers; but, in- 
stead, his book is a chronicle of cities and so- 
ciety, and its inspiration is derived not from 
the past, but from the present. London, Paris, 
the Italian and German cities, St. Petersburg, 
| Moscow, Odessa and the Crimea, Constantino- 
ple and Pompeii, Smyrna and Athens, pass be- 
fore us in his pages in rapid and vivid pano- 
rama, and we are given random and piquant 
introductions to a multitude of persons in each, 
who at the time were more or less conspicuous 
| or notorious as authors, statesmen, diplomates, 


{| actors, dancers. The summer saunterer will 
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find Mr. Wikoff’s amusing book an invaluable 
specific against bores and ennui. 

WE are indebted to Mr. Henry Havard, the 
author of Dead Cities of the Zuyder-Zee and Pic- 
turesque Holland, for another graphie volume, 
entitled The Heart of Holland,® in which he re- 
lates with the spirit of an adventurer, the zeal 
of an antiquary, and the faculty for coloring 
of a painter, the story of his voyagings with 
two artist companions, in a little Dutch eraft 


| the superficial impressions made upon a y 


ilant observer, who refused to be blinded 
the present by the haze of venerable traditio, 
and memories. Rapidly flitting from plac: 
place, never continuing in one stay long eno 


| for the fresh down of novelty to be rubbed 


sedulously avoiding tedious moralizings 
still more tedious accounts of things and places 


| that have been made commonplace by our {,- 
| miliarity with them in books and letters, Mrs. 


| Terhune has the enviable faculty of being a 


ealled a tjalk, through the Zuyder - Zee, the | 


Maas, the Moerdijk, the Veersche Gat, the 
Scheldt, and other arms of the sea, and their 
tributaries, and of his visits to the isles of 
Zealand and the historic cities which still 
remain on their bosoms, faithful memorials of 
the ingenuity and intrepidity of man, and in- 
dissoluble links between the legendary and 
historic past and the slumberous and prosaic 
present. Mr. Havard’s sketches of Dordrecht 
(the home of the De Witts, and the birth-place 
of Cuyp and Boland Ary Scheffer), of Kierikzee 
(the old recruiting ground and rendezvous of 
the famous “ Beggars of the Sea’), of Brou- 
wershaven (the birth-place of Jacob Cats), of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, of Veer, of Middleburgh, and 
of Flushing, are consummate realistic paint- 
ings, in which the part that each played in 
legend, history, and art is displayed in minute 
detail. In these fine paintings Mr. Havard 
first re-invests the cities of Holland and their 
venerable architectural and other remains 
with all their pristine bustle and glory, and 
afterward sketches them literally in their 
present state of mellow age, or loneliness, or 
picturesque decay. Mr. Havard is a loving but 
not overgarrulous chronicler of the doughty 
soldiers and astute statesmen whose heroism 
or wisdom was exhibited on this narrow and 
uneertain but memorable scene; and he re- 
produces them as they lived and moved with 
life-like distinctness. While painting these 
old-time worthies, however, he does not negleet 
the modern inhabitants, of whose manners, 
customs, dress, pastimes, and social, religious, 
and commercial characteristics he gives nu- 
merous spirited sketches. The volume is a 
rich collection of thrilling or curious facts and 
memories; and several of its episodes descrip- 
tive of the great dams of this part of Holland, 
their construction, the battles that were fought 
on or beside them, and the stupendous catas- 
trophes of which they were the canse and the 
Witnesses, are pen pictures of extraordinary 
power. bene 

Mrs. TERHUNE’S Loiterings in Pleasant Paths’ 
is very pleasant reading. Her recollections of 
travel in England, France, and Italy are the 
fresh, vivacious, and good-natured record of 


6 The Heart of Holland. By Wenry Havarv. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Casnet Hory. * Franklin Square Library.” 
4to, pp. 46. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Loiterinas in Pleasant Paths. By Manion Harianp. 
12mo, pp. 485. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





to see things clearly at a quick glance, and to 
detect the points of difference between man- 
ners and customs at home and abroad without 
plunging into invidious comparisons. More- 
over, she has the ability to describe what she 
saw with pungent brevity and point. Son 
of her descriptions, notably those which de- 
pict her strayings from the beaten track, are 
very engaging, and not a few of them are pie- 
turesque ; and although at times her character 
and class delineations, especially of cockney 
and provincial English folk, partake of the 
broadness of caricature, much will be pardoned 
to them for their cleverness and their good-hu- 
mored archness. 


Mr. Ror’s Suecess with Small Fruits® is a vol- 
ume that combines elegance with utility in an 
unusual degree. Its typography is faultless, 
and it is rich in embellishments reproducing 
the forms of the “ edible rubies with celestial 
perfume and ambrosial flavor” of which he dis- 
courses so genially, and whose protitable pro- 
duetion he undertakes, in the plainest of plain 
prose, to make clear to farmers and amateurs, 
Although the author’s enthusiasm leads him to 
indulge in much by-play of gay and vivacious 
talk, and in frequently recurring esthetic, gos- 
siping, anecdotal, or picturesque digressions, 
he never loses sight of his main object, which 
is a thoroughly practical one. Mr. Roe con- 
fines his attention to the cultivation of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and 
gooseberries in the fruit garden, or ona larger 
scale on farms; and his observations and de- 
ductions are derived from his own experience, 
acquired in the face of obstacles that certain- 
ly were graye, and to many would have seemed 
insuperable, All his directions proceed upon 
strict business methods. It is not his aim to 
cajole his readers into growing small fruits 
merely as a means of esthetic enjoyment, or 
for the pleasure and healthfulness of the pur- 
suit, or for the momentary gratification of the 
senses. It is not a matter of indifference to 
him, nor is it to his reader, whether berries 
cost five cents or a dollar a quart. The great 
point is to produce them so that they “ will 
pay their way.” With this dominating prac- 
tical end in view, Mr. Roe enters upon the sub- 
ject systematically and exhaustively. He de- 
scribes the different species of each berry ; 


§ Success with Small Fruits. By Epwarp P. Ror. With 
Iilnstrations, S8vo, pp. 313. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
and Co, 
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designates those that are the best for practical 
pUrposes ; gives clear and, as far as possible, 
explicit directions as to the choice of soil and 
location, and the methods of preparing, enrich- 


methods of setting out, forcing, propagating, 
pruning, mulching, and staking plants, and of 
riginating varieties ; and closes with valuable 
suggestions as to picking, packing, and mar- 
keting. Asamanual, Mr. Roe’s book is a mod- 
el of practical common-sense. He suggests 


nothing but what has been tried and approved, | 
and he rigorously avoids all glittering and de- | 
ceptive generalizations. Its illustrations are | 


superb— those from designs by W. H. Gibson, 
Mrs. Mary H. Foote, and Miss Jessie Curtis be- 
ing specially noteworthy for their grace and 


deucacy. 
a 


THe Life and Writings of St. John,’ by the | 


late Rev. James M. Macdonald, D.D., of Prinece- 


theological writings, which are formed on the 
method of presenting the personality of a Bib- 


lical writer or Scripture personage in close | 


combination with his writings, sayings, and 
doings, so that the man is set forth as part of 
the Divinely communicated revelation with 


which he was associated. In conformity with 
this method, Dr. Macdonald presents in a con- | 


nected view all the parts of St. Jolin’s life, ex- 
hibiting them in their relations with each oth- 
er, and also as associated with the life of Christ 
and the founding of His Church. In tracing 


by the author upon the influence exerted upon 


delible impression upon his character, by Sa- 
lome, his mother, by his boyish companionship 
with St. Peter, and by his preparatory training 
for the apostleship under John the Baptist. 
But the paramount fact of St. John’s life, dwelt 
upon by the author with special emphasis as 
the prominent factor in the formation of the 


apostle’s intellectual and spiritual character, | 
is the cireumstance that during a period of | 


three years of his early manhood he was in im- 


His direct tuition and training, and was pre- 
pared by Him for the work of the ministry by 


instruction that fell from His lips, and by be- 


ing made a witness of all the acts of His public | 


ministry. Dr. Macdonald closely follows the 
life of St. John, accompanying him through all 
the scenes that are so clearly recorded in the 


Gospel narrative, as well as through those oth- | 


er dim but most interesting incidents of his 


later life which are derived from traditionary | 


sources, some authentic and some enveloped 


in hazy uncertainty. The relation covers a } 


life that was coeval with the first century of 


Macpvonatp, D.D. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 


Very Reverend J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 8vo, | 


pp. 436. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


9 The Life and Writings of St. John. By James M. | 


the Christian era, and is opulent in instruction 
and suggestion. In connection with the life 
of St. John, a careful account is given of the 


dates and designs of his various writings, and 
ing, irrigating, and draining the soil; prescribes | 


of the circumstances under which they were 
composed, together with luminous brief expo- 
sitions, analyses, and notes explanatory of 
them, special prominence being awarded to a 
consideration of the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. Dr. Macdonald’s very able treatise 
is prefaced by a sympathetic introduction by 
Dean Howson, well known to Biblical scholars 
by the noble work on the Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, jointly prepared by him and his friend 


| the late Rev. W. J. Conybeare. In this intro- 
| duction Dr. Howson sets forth the plan of Dr. 


Macdonald’s work, analyzes its method, points 
out its excellences, and supplies a brief sketch 
of the life of the author. The work is a val- 
uable contribution to Biblical literature; suf- 


| ficiently learned to be prized by the scholar, 
ton, belongs to a class of deservedly popular | 


and yet so plain and practical as to prove ac- 


| ceptable to devout non-professional readers. 


READERS who are familiar with the ample 


conjoint work of Conybeare and Howson, and 
| the smaller but exceedingly able monograph 


by Mr. Thomas Lewin, will be prepared to wel- 
come Canon Farrar’s Life and Works of St. Paul’® 

—a work which satisfactorily supplements the 
investigations of those capable and acute schol- 


ars by researches of equal value, but which, 
| while reproducing much that they had so eare- 
| fully illustrated, is yet written with different 
the events of St. John’s life, great stress is laid | 


purposes from those they had in mind, and 


| from a different point of view. In addition to 
him in his early years, and which made an in- | 


the archeological and personal inquiries, the 
descriptions of the scenes of Paul’s voyages, 


travels, and labors, and the re-identification of 


the places visited and routes followed by him, 
which his predecessors had prosecuted with 
conspicuous ability, Dr. Farrar has aimed, in 
the two large volumes before us, to convey to 
the reader’s mind a definite, accurate, and in- 
telligent impression of Paul’s teachings, of the 
controversies in which he engaged, of the eir- 


| cumstances which colored his statements of 
mediate contact with the Saviour, was under | 


doctrine, of the inmost spirit and meaning of 
his theology in all its phases, of his epistles as 


| a whole, and of each epistle as complete and 
the teaching of His private intercourse, by the | 


perfect in itself. In accordance with this plan 
he tirst sketches the life of the apostle from 
his early boyhood, including his early training 


|} and education, down to his contact with the 


Christians as an ardent Pharisee and persecu- 
tor. He then follows him through the scenes 
of his conversion, of his visit to Jerusalem, and 
reception by St. Peter and the other apostles, 
and accompanies him throughout the course 
of his first journeyings and missionary labors 
among the gentiles, successively to Cyprus, 
| to Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, Corinth, and 
Ephesus. And lastly, he attends him on his 

10 The Life and Works of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 678 and 668. New York: E. P. 
| Dutton and Co. 
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various journeys to and from Jerusalem, and | 


on his voyage to and final residence, labors, im- 
prisonment, and martyrdom at Rome. Among 


the most valuable of the special features of Dr. | 


Farrar’s able but occasionally latitudinarian 


work are the copious and graphic accounts it | 


gives of the various countries through which 
Paul travelled, and on whose people he was 


to exercise his extraordinary powers as a | 
teacher, in the course of which he exhibits | 
their opinions, philosophies, religious ideas, | 
learning, trade and commerce, political and so- | 


cial systems, culture, and civilization. While 
following Paul’s footsteps among these diverse 
peoples, and describing the intlhuence of bis 
eloquent speeches and writings, and of his no 
less eloquent example, upon them, Dr. Farrar 
has woven Paul’s epistles into the texture of 
his narrative, and made them, and the times, 
occasions, and circumstances of their composi- 


tion, an integral part of the great apostle’s | 


life. They thus form an essential part of the 
narrative, and have all the attractiveness of 
those private letters that we prize so highly in 
the best biographies, because, more authentic- 
ally perhaps than any other evidence, they un- 
fold the inner springs of motive and conduct, 
and more unreservedly than any autobiograph- 
ical memoirs lay bare the whole heart of the 
man. Blended with the narrative of Paul’s 
life as the apostle of progress, of freedom, of 
eulture, and of the understanding, are thought- 
ful interpretations and expositions of his epis- 
tles, illustrative of their style, methods of com- 
position, the sources of their learning and 
philosophy, and of the meaning of doubtful or 


misunderstood words, phrases, and allusions in | 


them. The work combines with the charm of 
a connected biography the gravity of a history, 
and the interest of a literary and psychological 
inquiry. Instead of interrupting the conti- 
nuity of the relation by grafting directly upon 
it the digressions suggested by the subject, on 
archeological, theological, plilological, chron- 
ological, historical, and traditional topies, Dr. 
Farrar has judiciously reserved these for con- 
sideration in separate distinct dissertations in 
the appendices of the volumes, where they form 
a compact and valuable collection of Pauline 
literature, -5.% 

Dr. WINCHELL’S discussion of the evidences 
bearing on the question of Pre-Adamites'’ will 
excite interest by the ability and boldness with 
which his advanced theories and demonstra- 
tions are maintained, and by their wide di- 
vergence from those traditional beliefs, de- 
rived from the Bible, which are generally re- 
ceived among Christians. Foreseeing that the 
enunciation of his hypotheses will subject 
him to the severe criticisms of his own and 

1 Pre-Adamites; or, A Demonstration of the Existence 
of Men before Adam, Together with a Study of their 
Condition, Antiquity, Racial Affinities, and Progressive 
Dispersion over the Earth. With Charts and other Illnus- 


trations. By ALEXANDER WincueLL, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 500. 
Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs and Co, 





other denominations, Dr. Winchell announces 
in advance that in his discussions and eo))- 
| clusions he has not assumed a position hos- 
tile to the Bible; but, on the contrary, that 
they are derived from it, and that the belies. 
or traditions which he discredits are equal- 
ly unseriptural and unscientific. The cen- 
j tral idea of his exceedingly learned and jy)- 
teresting book is the existence of men befor 
Adam, who was derived from an older race. 
and consequently was not the first progenito 
of the human kind. Dr. Winchell insists that 
the Lible does not affirm explicitly that Adam 
had no progenitor, and that pre-Adamitism is 
inconsistent neither with the Bible nor with 
the orthodoxy of approved divines, even when 

it is maintained that Adam had a human fa- 

ther and mother. He declares it to be impos- 
sible to harmonize the remains of the prehis- 

toric and primitive peoples, who must have 
spread over Europe and Asia at a date much 
earlier than the deluge, with the theory that 
| all mankind are derived from Noah; and he 
| maintains that the Pentateuch formally re- 
| stricts itself to the Adamie ancestry of Noah 
and the nations descended from him; that the 
Mongoloid and Mediterranean races are two 
distinct types of mankind—as distinet physic- 
ally and psychically as they are linguistical- 
ly; that the deluge was not universal, and did 
not destroy all human beings, but that it only 
destroyed those peoples which fell within the 
purview of Semitic history and tradition ; that 

the generally received hypothesis of the de- 
scent of the black races from Ham is unscrip- 
tural and unscientific ; that they were not only 

pre-Noachites, but were descendants of a pre- 
Adamite humanity; and that Adam, instead of 
being the first man, was only the first white 
man, and the progenitor of the white races. 
Profoundly interesting, from the nature of the 
subjects discussed in them, as well as because 
of the large array of scientific supports by 
which the positions and arguments advanced 
in them are sustained, and the groupings of 
facts by which their theories, generalizations, 
and demonstrations are illustrated, are Dr. 
Winchell’s chapters on the principal types of 
mankind; on the pre-Adamite races and race 
distinctions ; on the Hamitic origin of negroes ; 
on the genealogy of the black, brown, and white 
races; on the cradle of humanity, the condition 
of primitive man, and the antiquity of man. 
Dr. Winchell has presented his views in strict- 
ly popular form, and his treatise is illustrated 
with numerous ethnie portraits, charts, and 
diagrams. 





THOSE who may be deterred by its portent- 
ous size from reading Mr. Dexter’s Congrega- 
thonalism of the Last Three Hundred Years,'? will 


12 The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred 
Years as Seen in its Literature. With Special Reference 
to Certain Recondite, Neglected, or Disputed Passages. 
In Twelve Lectures. With a Bibliographical Appendix. 
By Henry Martyn Dexter. Royal 8vo, pp. 1042. New 

| York: Harper and Brothers. 
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deprive themselves of a very substantial feast. | 


lhe volume is a progressive history of the Con- 
vregationalism of the last three centuries, as 
developed from the literature out of which it 
has grown and to which it has given birth. 
fhe examples of this rich and characteristic 
literature, Which are liberally, not to say pro- 
fusely, distributed over its pages, are at once 


stimulating to the curiosity of the ecclesias- | 


tical or antiquarian scholar, and form a large 

ody of valuable biographical and bibliograph- 
ienl material for the use of the student of in- 
telleetual and The 
work is a rich mine of rare, recondite, and cu- 
rious literary materials illustrative of the re- 


religions development. 


ligious movement that during the past three | 


centuries 


has quickened into activity the 
thought of an influential section of 
elo-Saxon family, and has made a deep and 


durable impression on English and American 


tle most interesting portion of the volume is 
that large part which is devoted to the recital 
of the rise and early history of Congregation- 
England in the sixteenth century, 
rhis consists of elaborate sketches of the pi- 
oneers of Congregationalism, and of the social, 
moral, and religious condition of the English 
people at the opening of that century; of the 
elebrated Martin Mar-prelate controversy, and 
the martyrs of Congregationalism, as the cen- 
tury W 


sm in 


ore Ons 
i Aisterdam, and their 
uid misfortunes there during its last quarter: 
nd of Robinson and Leyden Congregational- 
sm at the close of the sixteenth and the open- 
The later lee- 
. if less full of curious and rare matter 
1am the earlier ones, have a peculiar interest 
to Americans for their full and detailed history 
of Congregationalism in New England from its 
first 


Haiist to fortunes 


ing of the seventeenth eentury. 
tures 


} 
t 
ti 


ive account they contain of Congregational- 


Not only is Mr. Dexter’s work a desirable ad- 
junet to the library of the ecclesiastical stu- 
dent and the antiquarian, but if deserves an 
honorable place in the catholic collection of 
every genuine man of letters. 


Mr. Rotre is rapidly bringing his edition of 
Shakspeare’s plays to completion. His latest 
issue is the Tragedy of King Richard the Third,'* 
the one of Shakspeare’s plays that presents the 
fewest serious difficulties for school reading. 


In preparing the text Mr. Rolfe was confronted | 


by the embarrassments that have beset every 
editor of Shakspeare, originating in the imper- 
fections in the typography of the early editions 
of this play. With his habitual discretion, he 


has followed the example of Collier, Knight, | 


13 Shakspeare’s Tragedy of King Richard the Third. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witntam J. Revere, A.M. 
Engravings. 16mo, pp. 254. New York: 
Brothers, 
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the. An- | 


| vicious or ad captandum 
| also remarkable for the 


| titul. 


| upon 


} and 


| 1868, 


With | 
Hiarper and | 





Verplanck, Hudson, and White, and, taking the 
first folio as a basis, uses the quarto according 


) to his best judgment to amend and correct it. 
| As allimportant variations are recorded in the 
| wmple body of notes with which Mr. Rolfe ae- 


companies and illustrates the play, this course 
should be entirely satisfactory to the partisans 
of the various readings. 


Mr. R. H.Stopparp holds an honorable place 
among our native poets—less exalted, indeed, 
than is accorded to Longfellow, or than was 
attained by the “Dead Master” of whom Mr 
Stoddard has sung so worthily in one of his 
latest and best poems, but still a place that 
could only be filled by the true poet, who sub- 
ordinates everything to his art,and consecrates 
his powers to it. The complete edition of his 
Poems,'* just published in an elegant octavo 


| volume, is an interesting and creditable con- 
history, society, morals, and religious opinion. | 
fo the antiquarian or purely literary scholar | 


tribution to English literature. Remarkable 
for its variety, and for its freedom from hollow 
or false sentimentality as to matter, and from 
arts as to form, it Is 
gentleness combined 
with earnestness, the vivacity tempered by so- 
briety, and the manly vigor qualified by grace 
and delicacy, that pervade it. If none of his 
poems reach the supremest excellence, few of 
them descend to mediocrity. Indeed, while 
one of their most obvious characteristics is the 


| general levelness of their execution and con- 
of the exodus of the Congrega- | 


ception, yet this level is an elevated one, far 
from being monotonous, or the result either of 
sterility of fancy or of insensibility to the bean- 
On the contrary, Mr. Stoddard evinces 
throughout a versatile and poetic faney, and 
an unusual faculty for deserying and deserib- 
ing the picturesque in nature and man; and it 


| is apparent that, having from choice restrained 


himself within limits by a critical estimate of 


| his powers, he is prevented from transcend- 
planting until now, and for the exhaust- | 


ing the self-imposed limitations by the exae- 


| tions of a sensitive taste and a conscientious, 
ism as a polity and an existing organization. | 


and perhaps overscrupulous, attention to the 
technical details of his art. In his disseetion 
of Mr. Stoddard’s elaborately polished verse, 
the critic has little opportunity to descant 
those and 


minor blemishes in diction 


| rhythm, and still less occasion to censure those 


inequalities of style or extravagances of fancy, 
which sometimes distigure the works of even 
greater poets than he, and invariably deface 


| the productions of inferior poets. 


THE last edition of the excellent outline 
history of England, intended for use in schools 
known The Student's 
Hume, brought the record of events down to 
In to an want, its 
publishers have now issued a new and en- 
larged edition,’®> which continues the recital 


colleges, and as 


response obvious 


14 The Poems of Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Fulition, Svo, pp. 498, 
Sons. 

18 The Student's Hume. 


Complete 
New York: Charles Scribner's 
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down to 1*72, 
sufficiently 


domestic and 
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lmpor- 
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condensed 
of the 


Occurre 
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foreign 
last 


tant neces 


have signalized twenty yea 
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Hades 
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enth, e¢) : id Pat 


u Haments 
present 
De 


rely alah 


roby, Russell, Gladstone, a 


the 


al 


and among Important policies 


and events that are sketched 
sures of reform; Gi 
inl measures; 
Prince 
the 
panied it; the wars of Prussia and Italy against 
Austria, and the Franco-German war; the 
establishment of the Irish Church, and the ab- 
olition ot 


the Aby 38 


are Various mea- 
idstone’s financial and Cob- 
the career and 

the American 
cotton famine that 


den’s 
death 


civil 


commer 
the 


war, and 


oft Consort: 


aceom 
dis- 


religious tests in the universities ; 
and Ashantee 
between Russia and 1 urkey : the Coneress and 
Treaty of Berlin; 


Among other 


nian wars; the wat 
and the second Afghan war. 
material that 


porated in the new edition are 


ew and valuable 
has been incor 
complete genealogical tables of the house of 


Cerdic, of the Anglo-Danish kings, of the faim- 
ily of Earl Godwin, of the Norman lines, of the 
houses of Plantagenet, Lancaster, York, Tudor, 
Stuart, and Brunswick, and of the descent of 
Queen Victoria from the house of Eebert. 


A Ilistory of Classical Greek Literature‘ 
heen prepared by Professor Mahatty, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, for the use of college stu- 
dents, which prove of great to | 
them if they ean be persuaded to devote to its 
perusal a moderate portion of the time usually 
appropriated to rowing, running, ball play, 
and the other athletic sports by which the 
brief ye their college terms are 
ously intruded upon. Professor Mahaftfy’s his- 
tory isin the form of a conspectus, and treats | 
of the Greek literature whole, of its life 
and growth, and of the mutual relations of 
those authors whom students generally read 
As the title 
is confined, | 
with the exception of Aristotle, to those au- 
thors who ar 


has 


must service 


irs of sO Sseri- | 


as a 


in accidental and irregular order. 


of his book indicates, his account 


e recognized as Classical, and who 
are studied for form, and his plan exclaudes 
the Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian writers, 
with the exception of a few of the poets of 
The first volume treats of the 


por ts. and the second of the prose W riters of 


the later ages. 


the classical period, and each of these divi- 
sions is prefaced by appropriate introducto- | 
ry chapters, outlining the preliminary stages 
through which Greek literature 


reached its 
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| that have preserved or illustrated them. 


|} most perfect condition. In the volume as 


signed to the poets these introductory 
quiries are directed, first, to an examination ¢ 
the traces of Greek poetry before Homer, and 
to a discussion of the origin and composit 

of the Homeric poems and their transmiss 
from the earliest days; second, to an account 
of modern Homeric criticism, which embodix 
outline of t 
revival of learning until the present time: 
third, to brief sketches of the eyelic po 


S 
} 


an he Homeric controversy from 


the 
and 
as represented by sop and Babrius, of thy 
didactic poetry attributed 
the Homeric Hymns. 
ward, as Greek 


to Hesiod, and ot 
From this point for 
literature emerges from thi 
region of inference, conjecture, and tradition 
and enters upon the historical period, Profess- 
or Mahatty’s outlines become fuller and his 
studies closer. In suecessive chapters he re 
counts the rise and progress of personal poet 
ry and of the publie lyrie poetry, and exam 
ines in their due order the productions of 
the great poets and dramatists, from Simoni- 
des and Pindar to Aristophanes and Menan- 
der, accompanying the study of each poet 
with a synoptical outline of his works, a erit- 
hem, and a brief bibliograph- 
ical summary of the best MSS., the prin 
new 


ical analysis of t 
ps, 
philological disquisitions 
The 
same general method has been pursued with 
the prose After brief introductory 
essays on the early use of writing, and the in- 
fluences of religion and philosophy till the 
dawn of history, in the sixth century B.c., to 
which are added accounts of Herodotus and 
the contemporary Tonie prose writers, of the 
development of philosophy, the rise of tech 
nical edueation, the beginnings of oratory, 


editions, and 


writers. 


and the rise of Attic prose composition, Pro- 
fessor Mahatiy enters upon particular exam- 
inations of the great prose writers, historians, 
and orators from Thueydides to Aristotle and 
the lost historians of the fourth century. 


THE salutary influence of Professor Merri- 
am’s edition of the Phwacians of Homer,"* in the 
hands of the teacher who knows how to use it, 
ean hardly be overestimated. The educator 
has long felt the need of just such an auxiliary, 
and the young student can not fail to recog- 
nize and appreciate the generous but prudent 
assistance that makes labor a pleasure, and 
puts him in possession of the results of the 
ripest scholarship. The book leads the young 
scholar insensibly into true and natural habits 
of investigation, and converts the dry task- 


| work of study into an agreeable literary diver- 
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complete annotation. 


| and Appendix. 


sion. The Phiacian episode of the Odyssey, 
one of the most beautiful of the Homerie cre- 
ations, is made the subject of very full and 
But this annotation is 


17 The Pheeacians of Homer. With Introduction, Notes, 
By Avaustvs C. Merriam, Ph.D., Colum- 
bia College, New York. 12mo, pp. 286. New York: Har 
per and Brothers, 
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not contined to the ordinary details of lan- 
enage and construction, It also performs the 
higher oftice of familiarly introducing the stu- 
dent to the ways of thinking, feeling, and act- 
ne that made the old life so different trom our 
own. and so hard to understand. A wide range 
of Homeric learning bas been drawn upon for 
the preparation of the volume, yet so much 
tact and judgment have been exercised in 
choosing, combining, and presenting the va- 
ried materials that instead of creating weari- 
ness, they stimulate thought, and enlist the 
feelings. The editor evidently feels that the 
heart of the present beats very close to the 
heart of the past, and that as it was the heart 
that animated the tongue of the past, so only 


ean the heart warm again into lite the frozen 





accents, frozen thoughts, beauties, and hero- 
isms of a dead and isolated age, and enable us 
to commune with the spirits of the past as 
though they were familiar friends and tcllow- 
men. 

Tue latest additions to “ Harper’s Half-hour 
Series” are fairly representative of its scope 
and variety. Two of them are biographical, 
one being a timely and well-written sketch of 
the life of Gladstone,’® which presents in brief 
outline the chief personal, political, and liter- 
ary incidents of his active career, and the oth- 
er areproduction of the celebrated Eginhard’s 
condensed and elegant narrative of the publie 
and private life of his “lord and foster-father, 
the most excellent and most justly renowned 
King Charles” (Charlemagne).! In another 
of the series, Professor Herbermann, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, has contributed 
an essay in the department of historical re- 
search, which is peculiarly adapted to the 
tastes of the youth in our schools who contem- 


plate a business career. It is entitled DBusi- 
ness Life in Ancient Rome,?? and in it the author | 


gives a spirited view of the manufactures and 


import trade of Rome, describes the manner in | 
which the manufactured and imported articles | 


were distributed over the colossal empire, 


sketches the Roman modes of commerce, bank- | 


ing, barter, and traffic, and depicts the life, 
character, and pursuits of the Roman man of 
business.—One of the most suggestive volumes 
of this handy series consists of a number of brief 
papers by Mayo W. Hazeltine,in which he in- 
dicates the scope and methods of British uni- 
versity education?! by instituting a compari- 
son with one of our best known American uni- 


18 The Right Honorable William Eveart Gladstone. A 
Biographical Sketch. By Heney W. Levey. ** Harper's 
Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 80. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 

i9 Life 





lemagne. By Eatnnann. Translated by 
Turner, A.M. ‘Harper's Half-hour Se- 
ries.” 32mo, pp. 88. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

*0 Business Life in Ancient Rome. By Cuanries G. Hrer- 
BERMANN. ‘* Harper's Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 94. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

21 British and American Education. The Universities 
of the Two Countries Compared. By Mayo W. Hazer- 
TINE. ‘* Harper’s Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 197. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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versities. These papers admit us to a view of 
university education in Great Britain that will 
be new to most American readers, and not 
always flattering to our self-pride. Mr. Hazel- 


tine makes an interesting statement of the rel- 





ative thoroughness, requirements, and results 
of the system pursued in our own and in the 
Knelish, Scotch, and Irish universities, show- 
ing the points of superiority and inferiority of 
each with candor and clearness.—The taste of 
readers of fiction is agreeably eatered for in 
this series by two clever tales, Fellow- Towns- 
men,**? by Thomas Hardy, and Mrs, dustin,®? by 
Margaret Velev, which have the merit of ex- 
ceeding brevity and a great variety of not too 
exacting incident. 


BEYOND all cavil, the first place in the list 
of the novels of the month must be accorded 
to Mr. Blackmore’s Mary Anerley.2* In this 
charming Yorkshire tale the great story-teller 
exhibits his best powers, and even surpasses 
himself as a limner of Enelish farming and 
peasant or rural life, and of picturesque local 
customs, traits, and scenery. Always most at 
home when describing the genial, well-to-do 
English farmer and his hospitable and com- 
fortable surroundings, or when picturing the 
sweet womanly blossoms that cheer his ample 
hearth, Mr. Blackmore has given a new diree- 
tion to his genius in this tale by the introdue 
tion of a new element, namely, the perils, 
pleasures, vicissitudes, and stirring incidents 
of smuggling and sea-faring life. The hero of 
the novel is the preuxr chevalier of smugglers, 
abundant in resources, and possessing every 
virtue save obedience to the revenue laws; 
and its heroine is one of those sweet and brave 
daughters of the farm, whom he habitually 
paints with loving skill. The story is one of 
the most relishing of this ingenious writer's 
productions. —The author of Meata*> might 
have improved his romance by curtailing its 
dimensions; but, with all its redundancies, it 
is deserving of high praise. His heroine is a 


willful, wayward, spirited, and unconvention- 
al creation; and his delineations of life among 
the nobility of Austria, on their rural estates 
and in the capital, and also of life in Mexico, 
whither the exigencies of the drama take us, 
are exceedingly captivating.—Elsie’s Widow- 
| hood®® is another of the bright, instructive 
| moral tales which have made its author de- 
servedly popular among youthful readers. It 





By Tuomas Haxpy. “Harper's 
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|} 23 Mrs, Austin. By Margaret Verry. “ Harper's 

| Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 169. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 

|} 24 Mary Anerley. A Yorkshire Tal By R.D. Buack- 

| Mo “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 88. New 
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York: HarpePand Brothers. 

The Same. Library Edition. 12mo, pp. 516. New York : 
} Harper and Brothers. 

23 Reatt: What's In a Name? A Novel. By E. D. 


Grrarp. “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 106. New 
| York: Harper and Brothers. 
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which the horrible practice is described wit), 
genuine power, and the incidents attendie 
it are wrought into a romance of great t : 
derness and beauty, free from all extravaganes 

conventional sentimentality, and 
for its quict refinement of tone 
Man Proposes*® is the title of 


and Vel 
agere eable 
an iterestiy r 
tale of Boston mercantile life, tn which unpri 
cipled craft and scheming dishonesty are pitt 
against stalwart honesty and straightforward 
integrity, but are not permitted to triump! 
A quiet love story, interwoven with som 
bel} 


roic passages in the war of the re ion, lends 


a glow of romance to the theme. 


Chitur’s Wistorical Werard. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Reeord ts closed on the 24th of June. 


( The Forty-sixth finally ad- | 


journed June 16.) The number of bills intro- 


Congress 


dueed, including those of the extra session, was 
8724, of which 800 remained unfinished on the 
Senate calendar, and L400 in the House. Among | 
the electoral count 
the Irish relief 
the Chinese indemnity bill; to restrict 


those not disposed of were 
joint rule; 
bill; 
Chinese immigration; 
tion as to the el 
late the p 


the funding bill; 


to amend the Constitu- | 
ection of President; to regi 
ay and number of supervisors of elec- 
tion and special deputy-marshals; to abrogate 
the Clayton-Bulwer ‘ ; to prohibit mili- 
tary at to define the 
terms of office of the Chief Supers isors of Elee- 


reaty 
interference elections: 
tions; for the appointment of a tariff commis- 
sion; the political assessment bill; the Kel- 
and the 


logg Spotiord Case 3 


bill. 


The regular appropriation bills were all com- | 


plete al. 
about 


The total amount appropriated was 
$126,000,000, Among the special sums 
voted were $30,000 for the centennial celebra- 
tiou of the Yorktown victory, and $100,000 for 
a monument to commemorate the same. 


The bill ratifying the agreement with the | 


Utes passed both Houses. 


The Senate bill to change the method of ap- | 


pointing deputy-marshals to serve at elections 
passed the House June 11, and the President 
vetoed it June 15, on the ground that while it 


recognized the power and duty of the United | 


States to provide officers to guard and seruti- 
failed to 
adapt its provisions to the existing laws so as 


nize the Congressional elections, it 


to secure efficient supervision and protection. 

The the 
General Key as United States District Judge, 
Horace Maynard as Postmaster-General, and 


Senate confirmed 


Second Thoughts. By Ruopa Broventon, 
**Handy Volume Series.” 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 
Pennant Family. By Annn Braver. 
4to, pp. 65. 
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Fitz-Jolhu Porter | 


nominations of 


| General James Longstreet as Minister to Tur- 


key. 

The National Republican Convention was 
held at Chicago June 2-8. General James A, 
Gartield, of Ohio, was nominated for President, 
and General Chester A. Arthur, of New York, 
for Vice-President. 

The National Greenback-Labor Convention, 
held at Chicago June 11, nominated General 
J.B. Weaver, of Lowa, for President, and Gene: 
al FE. J. Chambers, of Texas, for Vice-Presiden 

The National Democratie Convention, 
Cincinnati, June 24, nominated General W.S 
Hancock, of Pennsylvania, for President, and 
Hon. William H. English, of Indiana, for Vice- 
President. 

Democratie 


t 


were held in all 
the States for the election of delegates to the 
National Convention at Cincinnati. Nomina 
tions were made by the Democratic Conven 
tious for Governors as follows: 


Conventions 


Maine (Demo- 
erats and Greenbackers), Bangor, June 1, Har- 
ris M. Plaisted; Arkansas, Little Rock, June 4, 
Charles J. Churchill; Indiana, Indianapolis, 
June 9, Franklin Landers; Hlinois, Springtield, 
June 10, Lyman Trumbull; North Carolina, 
| Raleigh, June 18, Governor Jarvis renominated. 

The Indiana Republicans met at Indianap- 
olis June 17, and nominated Albert G. Porter 
for Governor. 

The Chilians in the latter part of May eap- 
} tured the Peruvian town of Tacna, and on the 
7th of June took Arica with its garrison. 

The British House of Commons, June 18, by 
a vote of 229 to 203, adopted the Lawson Local 
Option Bill.—On the 22d the House, by a vote 
of 275 to 230, refused Mr. Bradlangh permission 
| to either affirm or take the oath as a member. 
The French Chamber of Deputies passed the 


| Amnesty Bill, June 21, by a vote of 334 to 140. 


DISASTERS. 


| 
| 
| 


| 29 Man Proposes, 
Lee and Shepard. 


May 28. 


Cyclone destroyed town of Savoy, 
Texas. 


Nine persons killed and sixty wounded. 
A Novel. 


16mo, pp. 344. Boston: 








May 29. 
hent. Ten persons killed. 

June 4.—An arch of a bridge at Pau fell. 
Twenty-five workmen precipitated into the 


Powder explosion in a mill near 


iter, crushing some and drowning others. 
June 9. 


tawattamie County, Iowa, 


Tornado southeastern part of Pot- 


Twenty 


persons 


killed. —Fire-damp explosion, Dortmund, Ger- 
ny. Twenty-one killed, 
June 11.—Steamer Narragansett run into, set 


n fire, and sunk by Stonington, ott 
Corntield Point, Long Island Sound. About 
t rty lives reported lost. Boiler of Spanish 
iv ship Cuba Exparola exploded in the lar- 
bor of Santiago de Cuba. 
113 wounded. 
June 21.—News of killing of six 


steamer 


Twenty killed and 


ty-three per- 
sous by storm and water-spout near Dresden. 


ee S 

€ ditar’s 
ISS J 
the winter with 
Mr. and Mrs. H her travel- 
ling companions as far as Goldsborough, where 
they separated, Miss J 


M 


friends 


some relatives, 


—— were 


having about a 
hundred miles more of railroading to do alone, 
as a telegram received at Goldsborough stated 
that her expected escort could not meet her 
the 
road were few, and Miss J 
Jady on the train. 


re 
re, 


- was the only 


The conductor was an ex-Confederate eap- 


tain—a peculiar characteristic of Southern 
roads. Tle was a native of the town to which 
Miss J was ticketed, and was very anxious 


to find out who his fair passenger was. 


His 
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-was on the way south to spend | 


Her | 


| tlemen, as she understood the word. 
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OBITUARY. 
In Marseilles, France, Richard 
York 


May 
Connolly, ex-Comptroller of New 


30. 


b. 


elly, 


aged seventy years. 


June 3.—In St. Petersburg, Maria 


drovna, Empress of Russia, aged 


Alexan- 
fifty-six 
years. 

June 6.—At Carlsruhe, Charles Lessing, Ger- 
man painter, aged seventy-two years, 

June 7.—In New York city, John Brougham, 
actor and author, aged seventy years. 

June 12.—In New York city, Georg: 
ex-Mayor, aged seventy-five years. 
13.—In Wilmington, Delaware, ex-Sen- 
ator James A. Bayard, in his eighty-tirst year. 
June 19 In Washington, D.C., John A. Sut- 
r, discoverer of gold in California, aged sev- 


enty-seven ye 


( pul y ke, 


Jun 


te 


ars. 


Wrawer, 


been 


the 


a coarse, 


elected Assemblyman, while 
Senator from that 


State 
illit- 
none of them by any means gen- 


district was 


erate man 
She went 
skating with the children one afternoon, and 


| after her return, told a friend that on the pond 


As usual, the passengers on the branch 


rather ofticious offers to assist herin finding her | 


friends when she should reach her destination 
were rather coldly refused. 
perate, and appealed to an ancient gentleman 
in the car (a friend of his) to assist him. 
eutly the old gentleman crossed the car, took 
a seat immediately behind our fair 
and addressing her very politely, said: “ My 
friend Captain P—— is very anxious to know 
who you are.” 

Looking up from the pages of her novel, Miss 
J—— said: “ You didn’t tell him, did you?” 

He was so thoroughly taken aback that it 


He finally got des- | 
Pres- | 


al | 
raveiler, 


was some moments before he reeovered him- | 


self sufficiently to stammer, ** N-no.” 


“Thank you,” said Miss J——, gratefully, | 


and coolly resumed her reading. 

The crest-fallen old “ Mercury” retired to the 
smoking car, and our traveller was dnnoyed no 
more, 


A YOUNG lady residing near Belfast, in Ire- 
land, was visiting some relatives in New Jer- 
sey a few winters ago. She pretended to be 
very much puzzled over the democratic state of 
affairs in ourrepublic. The village baker was 
a Justice of the Peace, and a shoe-maker had 


the butcher's boy had greeted her, and offered 
to assist her in putting on her skates. 

“You didn’t allow him to do so, did you a 
demanded her friend, a little indignantly. 

“Oh yes,” she said, “and skated with him 
too. I didw’t know but he'd be President of the 
United States some day, and I didn’t want to offend 
him.” 


A sort time since an entertainment was 


given to the children. For their amusement 
A Lean of a Lover was performed by a com- 
pany ofamateurs. Seven-year-old George had 
been with a servant asescort. On his return 
his mother asked him the name of the play. 
He not the nurse was 
questioned, “IT don’t remember, ma’am,” said 
Bridget; “but I think it w The Borrowed 
Beau.” 


could remember, so 


as 


AN exceedingly instructive and entertaining 
book, by Mr. H. Clay Trumbull, entitled 4 
Model Superinte ndent: A Sketch of the Life, Char- 
acter,and Methods of Work of He nvy P. Haven, 
has just been published by Harper and Broth- 
ers. Mr. Haven was for many years one of the 
most prominent and successful business men 
in New England. His whaling, sealing, and 
other ships were to be found in the North Pa- 
cific, in Australia, in Nova Zembla, in the Arc- 
tie Sea, in the South Indian Ocean—wherever 
great risks were to be run and great profits to 
be looked for. It was not, however, his chief 
distinetion that Mr. Haven was sagacious and 
distinguished in commercial enterprise. For 
forty years a large portion of his time was giv- 
en to the active supervision of two Sunday- 








{S6 


h came 


schools, wlhie ,under his methods, to be 
known beyond the contines of his own city and 
State: nong the most successful schools in 
This volume sets forth the meth- 
unusual results were achieved. 
fail to 
y creed or any profession, who may 
Mr. Hlaven was a 
had scholars at his house 


ment, and entered 


an not Interest any 


very genial man, 


Who Trequent 

for social enjoy as heartily 
heu pieas boy. 
the scholars 


To ¢ 


rarden, he atte mpted a moral lesson 


Ires as any 
had 


vening 


Oi one occa- 
his house 


at strawberries from 


When he 
a simmer e@ 
his own 
Which was turned most unexpectedly into a 
laugh, enjoved himself as much as by any 
body. Calling the attention of the little folks 
who were filling themselves with the luscious 
fruit, plentifully supplied with cream and sug 
ar, Mr. Ha ] 
straw bert 
“Yes, eas , sir,’ came back, in 
chorus, 


‘Well, now, I want 


Suppose you had been passing my house, and 


] +} 


1 66 ] 1 
hnsalad, $,d0 VOU TKe these 


full 


you a question. 


had seen these strawberries on the vines in my 
you had slipped in through the 


} 
Kel SOME 


garden, and 
gate,and t of them from the vines 
Without asking permission, would they have 
tasted as good to you as they do now 

“ the 


"No, sit,” “No, sir,” was 
from all, 
‘And why 


intent on 


one answer 


not?” asked the superintendent, 
pressing home the sure drawbacks 

“and why not ?” 
There was a moment's pause, and then there 


of dishonesty 


unlooked-for reply, * Because, sir, we 

should) 
Mr. ve 
ries h 


had any sugar and cream on then.” 


n was content to let the 


WE sel 
the tombstone tidbits. 
On a Mr. Jones, 


} 
} 


he following: 


t from a reeent English periodical 

following | 

a well-known bone collector, 

we have t 
I] 
W 


r and tidy 


es in bona fi 


Benjamin Franklin was fond, as we know, of 
stone, but he never managed to elaborate a 
conceit like this: 

Richard 


and ve eek 


Button, Esq. 
Stial poles, 


, dwindled into Button-holes ? 


Irish epitaphs form a distinet variety of the | 


Chey are rich, rare, and redolent of the 
land of bulls and blunders. Passing over that 


venus. 
which recites the virtues of 
who was “father of modern chem- 
and grandfather to the Earl of Cork,” it 


th while to reproduce another, 


famous one 
nobleman 
istry 
is really won 


straw ber- 
ive the first place in all thoughts for that | 


| examining. 


the } 
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perhaps not so well known. 
touched: 
Sacred to the memory of Lady Elizabeth O’Lo 
usin to Burke, me, 
i, passionate, Also she 
t many pictures to the G 


1 


and deeply religious, 
olors, al 
i¢@ kingdom of heaver 
the virtuous, and died of chol 

g green fruit in the full ho 

the early a 


er! go thor 


> of twenty y 

and do likewi 

A weather-beaten stone in the quiet ehm 

vard of Culmore, some few miles from Lond 

derry, gives the following information: 
Here lies the 1 ins of Thomas Nicholls, w 
ladelphia, March, 1783. Had he live 


rem 


been buried here. 


Which is only surpassed by this 
stone in Ulster: 


from a ton 


ry of Thomas Kelly, who 


ther as a mark of respect. 

Tus curious epitaph exists still in tl 

church-yard of Woodbridge, Suffolk, England 
Here lies the body of 
Benjamin Brinkley, 

Who though Lustie and 

tr yr, Was one 

misfortur 

With’'s 

» 23d year of his Age 

eparted this Life 
ie Grief of his Parents 
Spectaters and Wife. 


e, Shot 
Gun 


’ 


’ 


SPEAKING of epitaphs, these two have been 
sent to us. A tombstone in South Caroliua 
bears the following: 

Here liea the body of Robert Gordon, 
Mouth almighty, and teeth accordin’; 
Stranger tread light] this wonder: 
If he opens his month, you're gX 
At Oxford, New Hampshire : 
To all my friends I bid adieu. 
A more sudden death you never knew. 
As I was leading the old mare to drink, 
She kicked and killed me quicker'n a wink. 


ovel 


yne, by thunder. 


Lirtir Allie was a precocious youth, aged 
four. He his room one diay 
while she was “fixing” her hair, and annoyed 


was in sister’s 


| her by passing his fingers throueh the long 


tresses, Which he appeared to be attentively 
He finally exclaimed, in a disap 
pointed voice, “Sister Lill, J don’t see the num- 


: | bers.” 
writing quaint inscriptions for his own head- | 


“Why, Allie, what do you mean?” said the 
puzzled maiden. 

“Didn’t papa read in the Bible this morn- 
ing that ‘the hairs of the head were all number- 
ed?’” said this literal-minded youth. 


DorinG the last political campaign in Michi- 


| gan, a well-known lawyer of that State was 


addressing an audience composed principally 
of farmers, in Gratiot County. In order to 
win the contidence of his hearers, he said: 


| “* My friends, my sympathies have always been 


with the tillers of the soil. My father was a 
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ractical farmer, and so was my grandfather 
efore him. LT was myself reared on a farm, 
and was, so to speak, born between two stalks 
of corn.” 
Here the speaker was rudely interrupted by 
me one in the audience, who exclaimed, “A 


pkin, by Jingo 


Apropos of mining in the Black Hills, a 

ne man of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, who 
went there to seek his fortune, and wrote back 

his father that he had done well, added this 
ps.: “DT will be home on Wednesday evening. 
Meet me at dark, just out of town, and bring 
a blanket or a whole pair of trousers with you, 
J have a hat.” 


THE THIRSTY STRANGER. 


Ir was a weary traveller 
Who came unto an inn; 

From west to east his journey led 
" 


Yhe man through thick and thin, 

Sore spent with toilsome wintry ways 
lie pined for drink and foo 

Certes for such a fainting soul 


’ 


he best was none too good, 


‘Ho! damsel!” quoth the thirsty lips 





» who seemed the maid, 


y me hot, from boiling pot 





A mug of lemonade. 


“And let the merry peel float there, 
For that’s the effest way 
To make the liquid comforting, 


I've heard old peopl » Say.” 


Phe awe-struck maid looked up afraid, 
As one who h 


sa sound 





That rends the whole astonished air 
From caves of guilt profound, 

Then low replied, with eyeballs wide, 
To him who would carouse: 

bia 2 lemon is forbi le en he re 
We keeps a temp'rance house!” 

Tur publication by Harper and Brothers of 
anew and superbly illustrated edition of The 
Land and the Book, by Dr. William M. Thomson, 
who for forty-five years was a missionary in 
Syria and Palestine, serves to turn attention 
afresh to that most interesting portion of the 
earth. The time is almost at hand when Je- 
rusalem will be as easily accessible to the tour- 
ist as any city on the Continent. All the Ori- 
ental modes of conveyance are to be super- 
seded, and instead of the mule and the camel, 
we shall have the railway. The route will be 
from Cairo to the Tigris, with a branch from 
Ramleh to Jerusalem. Strange indeed will be 
the sound of the steam-whistle among the hills 
and valleys of the Holy Land. And how free- 


ly will travellers begin to chat of places and | 


scenes that for centuries have been spoken of 


with a certain awe! How utterly matter-of- | 


fact it will soon become! An old railroad man 
who was recently interviewed as to the pro- 
posed route, and how it could be made to pay, 
said, in his dry, humorous way, that he didn’t 
know much about the Holy Land, but he should 
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think that Gaza would probably be a launch 
station. “Say you start a limited express,” 
said he, “from Port Said at 8 a.m.; she’d feteh 
Gaza, I should think, from what you say,about 
noon. Fifteen minutes for refreshments at 
Gaza I'm sure would pay well, and if there are 
sixteen thousand people there, and you run a 
night express, if might bea eood scheme to 
put up a hotel and billiard-room near the dé- 
pot. Ramleh will do first-rate for a supper 
stop for through passengers. I expect those 
who change cars would rather wait till they 
strike Jerusalem. I suppose they'll have to 
put on a sleeper before they strike the—Car- 
mel Mountain. That’s a pity: seems as if all 
railroads had to do this mountain scenery in 
the night-time.” 


Tne following statement of singular facts, 
recalled by a recent article in this Magazine, 
is contributed by Mr. George A. Hanscom, of 
Lowell, Massachusetts: 

The reading of the “Puzzle for Metaphysi- 
cians,” in the June number of your Month- 
ly, reealls to the writer the most remarkable 
occurrence of like nature which a nautical 
| experience of twenty years afforded. This is 
another of those experiences which go to prove 





the occasional thinness of the curtain which 
limits the natural vision of mortals. 

| In 12369 IT was in Suez, in command of the 
British steam-ship Neera, belonging to the 
Bombay and Bengal Steam-ship Company—-a 
company owning a line of steamers born of 
ities of the manufacturing world 
| when the supply of American cotton was so 
largely cut off by the war of the rebellion. 
The line was under the management of Will- 
iam I’. Stearns, now deceased, son of the late 
Professor Stearns, of Amherst College—a man 
who, going to India penniless, developed qual- 
ities which enabled him to rise on the tlood 
tide of prosperity to a colossal fortune and 
high social position, but, as it proved, only to 


ithe nee 





see his riches float out on the receding tide, 
| and leave his family but poorly provided for 
at his untimely death. 

The Neera was lying in Suez roads, the canal 
being not yet open, awaiting passengers, ete., 
| before sailing on her return voyage to Bom- 
| bay. The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 

steam-ship Carnatic was also abont ready to 
| sail for the same port, and only waiting mails 
and passengers. It happened that the pas- 
sengers for the two steamers came across the 
isthmus together, and that two old friends and 
| school-mates met, the one to join the Neera, 
| the other the Carnatic. A day was spent by 
the friends, who unexpectedly met on the 


| Egyptian desert, in recounting their experi- 
euces since they last parted, and, naturally 
enough, there was a good deal of badinage 


between them as to the comparative merits 
of the two steamers, and as to which should 
| first land on the “coral strand,” upon which 
| these “ grifiins” were to be initiated into their 
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duties in the “ civil service,” to which they had 


been newly appointed. 


The Carnatic was the first to be ready, and 
sailed from Suez in the morning; the Neera 


left early in the evening, some ten or twelve 


hours after the mail steamer. The night was 


fine, and 


at breakfast-time we had passed 
Shaduan Island, were out of the Gulf of Suez, | 


and into the Red Sea proper. Breakfast was 


served on deck, under double awnings of heavy 


canvas. The young gentleman who had left 


lis friend th 


day before seemed somewhat 


depressed in spirits, and during breakfast said, 
rather anxiously, “Captain, at what time did 


we stop last night ?” 





“LOOK OUT! HE’LL SET DOWN!” 


“Stop! We have not stopped since leay- 
ing,” was the reply. 

“Not even to take soundings ?” 

“No: the engines have not been eased since 
leaving port.” 

The young man seemed much surprised, and 
finally said that he had a most vivid and re- 
markable dream during the night, and this he 
proceeded to relate in substance as follows: 


that I went on deck to ascertain the cause. I 
saw a boat pulling off from an island to inter- 
cept us, and a lantern was waved to arrest our 
attention. As the boat came nearer I saw my 
friend Morton standing in the stern. As he 
came up the gangway ladder I said, ‘ For God’s 
sake, Morton, what brings you here?’ I nev- 
er saw him plainer, nor heard his voice more 





“In my dream it appeared to me that the | wrecked people. were embarking upon the 
steamer was stopped during the night, and | steamer which came to their aid, and that the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 









distinetly, than when he said, ‘The Carnati; 
has struck a rock, and gone down; the passen- 
gers and crew are on an island close by, al] 
safe, and we want your ship to take them on 
board.” IT dreamed that our ship stopped until 
other boats came off with the remainder of the 
people, and that we then proceeded.” 

The narration of the dream made a profound 
impression upon the passengers, but the ca 


‘ap- 
ay 


tain, as in duty bound, langhed it off. The 
young man proved a jolly sort of fellow, but 
was called “the dreamer” during the rest of 
the voyage. 

On arrival at Aden, five days later, before our 
anchor was down, we were hailed by a boat 


which had been dispatched 


ad Oo one ee from the Peninsular and 


Oriental office, and asked 

F if we had any news of the 

: Carnatic, that ship being a 

; day overdue. We had no 

news to give; but our 

dreamer quietly remarked 

to me, “You may find that 

there is more to my dream 
than you supposed.” 

A few hours completed 
our coaling, and we were 
off again for Bombay. On 
arrival at that port we 
heard the news of the loss 
of the Carnatic, and the 
circumstances were just as 
narrated to us two weeks 
before. The ship struck 
on a rock near Shaduan 
Island, some twelve hours 
after leaving Suez. The 
passengers and crew were 
landed on the island; the 
steamer subsequently slid 
off the rock, and went 
down in deep water. Dur- 
ing the night a steamer’s 
lights were seen by the 
shipwrecked crew, and a 
boat was sent out to inter- 
cept her. Our dreamer’s friend Morton went in 
the first boat; the remainder of the people were 
subsequently taken on board, and the reseuing 
steamer proceeded on her voyage to Suez. Ex- 
cept that another steamer, not the Neera, res- 
cued the party, the dreamer told the story as 
well as it could be told to-day. 

It seems probable that our dreamer’s vision 
was shown him at the very moment the ship- 


Neera was not ten miles from the scene at the 
time. 

It may be stated, in conclusion, to show the 
perfection to which the postal system of the 
world has arrived, that the only letter address- 
ed to the writer which ever failed to reach 
him in all his twenty years’ wanderings, went 


| down in the Carnatic. 








